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THB FBATHBR 87MBOL IN ANCIBNT HOPI DESiaNB 

J. WALTER FEWKES 

Although the prehistoric Indians of Tusayan have left no writ- 
ten records in the forms of books, documents, or codices, there 
survives from their time a most elaborate paleography which has 
been preserved on imperishable material in the dry soil of Ari- 
zona for several centuries. This paleography is a picture writing, 
often highly symbolic and complicated, but from it the student 
can obtain an idea of Hopi thought and its expression at that 
remote time. It reveals phases of ancient life which have been 
modified or lost in the subsequent development of the race. 

The most abundant of all objects found in the ruins scattered 
over the Southwest are fragments of pottery, and if the cemeteries 
of these ancient habitations are excavated large collections of 
decorated bowls, vases, and jars may be had from any ruin of 
considerable size. The majority of these fragments of pottery 
from Tusayan are richly decorated with designs, some of which 
are very complicated. The figures represented in this ornamen- 
tation are often realistic, but many are highly symbolic and con- 
ventionalized. It is an object of the present article to discuss one 
symbol of the latter group, and for this purpose I have chosen 
the feather, which, through its metamorphosis in form, is one of 
the more difficult to recognize. 

Before passing to a consideration of the feather in ancient Hopi 
symbolism, it may be interesting to note that very few of the fig- 
ures with which pottery from pueblo ruins is decorated have 
been interpreted, and we may say that the study is as yet in its 
infancy. The ancient Tusayan ware bears several designs of a 
simple, geometric shape, which are widely distributed over the 

(1) 
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whole Pueblo area of the Southwest. So far, however, as my 
knowledge of ancient Pueblo paleography goes, the symbols of 
the feather as here indicated are confined to ruins of villages 
which are purely Hopi in origin, although they may later be 
found elsewhere in Arizona or New Mexico. 

I have shown in several previous publications on the ceremo- 
nials of the Hopi ritual the significant part which the figure of 
the feather plays in the decoration of altars and ceremonial para- 
phernalia, but I am unaware that any one has yet called atten- 
tion to the very important use of the feather symbols in the 
decoration of ancient Hopi ceramics. A pottery ornamentation 
has a religious intent, and, since from its presence as a decorative 
element there is every reason to believe that the feather in an- 
cient times held much the same position in the ritual as at 
present, it is instructive to trace its many variations as a symbol. 

While what is here written is drawn more especially from the 
paleography of Sikyatki,* it is true, likewise, of that represented 
in all the Tusayan ruins where yellow ware is abundant. I 
might instance examples from old Cufiopavi, Kisakobi or Old 
Walpi, and Old Miconinovi. It does not, however, hold in all 
particulars when we study the red ware characteristic of the ruins 
along the Little Colorado river, where the feather takes another 
symbolic form not fully discussed in the present article. It ap- 
plies to representations of the feather as depicted on altars now 
in use in Tusayan, symbols of feathers on dolls and ceremonial 
paraphernalia used by people who are lineal descendants of the 
inhabitants of the ruined pueblos mentioned above. The ruins 
of Sikyatki lie about three miles east of Walpi, and the pueblo 
of which they are the remains was destroyed previously to the 
middle of the sixteenth century. 

I have grouped all the striking modifications in bird and 
feather symbols in close approximation in an installation of the 
more instructive pieces of pottery from Sikyatki in the National 
Museum, at Washington, and the reader may there find a larger 
series illustrating ancient Hopi paleography than has ever before 
been displayed. A forthcoming report' of the Bureau of Amer- 



1 For a discussion of the antiquity of Sikyatki, see " Prehistoric (-ulture of Tusayan," 
American Anthropologist^ 18%, and Report of the Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution^ 
1895. 

a A preliminary report will be found in the Smithsonian Report for 1895. 
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ican Ethnology, under the auspices of which institution these 
objects were collected, will describe these variations in detail, 
and as this report is elaborately illustrated, the reader will soon 
have abundant published material from which to study modifi- 
cations of the feather symbol in ancient Tusayan. 

We have no difficulty in recognizing among the many figures 
of animals which the ancient Hopi potter depicted on her wares 
the great group to which any one belongs. Four-legged animals 
of two kinds, frogs and lizards, are readily separated from mam- 
mals ; apodal reptiles or snakes are easily distinguished from 
both, and there is no difficulty in separating the moth or butter- 
fly from the spider or dragon-fly. The great group to which the 
animal depicted belongs is not difficult to discover, and from a 
large series of related designs one may trace quite readily the 
changes in form which have resulted in highly conventionalized 
modifications. 

The most constant group of animals chosen for realistic or 
symbolic representation on ancient Tusayan ceramic ware is that 
of birds. More than two-thirds of all the pictographs on ancient 
pottery where animals are intended represent avian forms. The 
modifications which these figures pass through as they become 
conventionalized likewise exceed in number and variety those of 
any other animals, and a comprehensive study of the difierent 
symbols representing birds would be a most interesting and in- 
structive one. This study is important as a ground- work for the 
following conclusions, for in no other way can we identify as 
feathers some of the highly modified symbols which are here con- 
sidered. An adequate discussion of different forms of birds in 
ancient designs would necessitate more pages of text and illus- 
trations than could here be devoted to it. If my conclusions 
seem hasty, I must ask the reader not to reject them without ex- 
amining collateral evidences which I have elsewhere presented. 

The ancient Hopi decorator not only represented birds in 
many more different shapes than she did other animals, but even 
decorated other animals with feathers in accordance with ancient 
traditions. Nor did she stop with animals ; symbolic figures 
of the sun or the lightning or the rainbow have symbols of 
feathers attached to them, and this, to us incongruous, associa- 
tion is often essential to indicate the symbol. This predomi- 
nance in the number of pictures of feathered gods is a faithful 
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reproduction of denizens of their ancient Pantheon. The ma- 
jority of the gods were avian in character, even when anthro- 
pomorphic* Several animals, as mythic lizards, snakes, and 
even mammalian forms, are represented in ancient pictography, 
furnished with crests of feathers on their heads. These are 
drawn in this way in conformance with ancient legends, and, 
with traditions to guide us, we have little difficulty in determin- 
ing some of the symbolic forms which the feather takes in pictog- 
raphy. This method is used by me as corroboratory evidence 
in determining the prescribed symbols of feathers which have 
been previously identified by their relative positions on the 
bodies of birds. 

It is plain, I think, that having determined from an avian 
figure the form of the organs and appendages of the bird in their 
different modifications, due to conventionalism, we are able to 
recognize the symbolic forms adopted by ancient artists to rep- 
resent the feathers of wing, tail, or body. If figures of feathers 
were so well drawn that we could identify them as such, we would 
have no difficulty in recognizing a feather when drawn on a frag- 
ment of pottery, where no other part of a bird was represented. 
An accurately drawn feather in such cases would be easily recog- 
nized ; but the feathers made by the ancient Hopi decorators of 
pottery were not accurate representations— they were symbolic. 
The only way we can identify them is by association. Having 
determined the head, body, legs, tail, and wings of an animal 
which must be a bird, we examine the separate components 
which form the tail and conclude what part represents a tail 
feather. We use, in other words, the morphological method of 
determining the homologies of organs and appendages which we 
borrow from naturalists and apply to pictographs. 

Having thus determined the symbol of a tail or wing feather 
from their positions in representations of birds and fixing in the 
mind its form, we are able to recognize it where it reappears, iso- 
lated, or in new combinations. While this way of determining 
the feather symbol was the method adopted, there was brought 
to its aid likewise the testimony of living priests, among whom 
knowledge of some of the ancient symbols still surnves. This 
latter aid to a comprehension of the symbols of ancient paleog- 

1 The reason for this relatively large number of avian over other soomorphic deities 
in the Hopi system is not apparent. 
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raphy is valuable, so far as it goes, but it does not take one long 
to discover that it is limited in its application. Many ancient 
designs are incomprehensible to living Hopi priests, and their 
interpretations are in some cases simply conjectural. The decay 
in knowledge of the meanings of old symbols is due to the fact 
that most of the ancient symbolism has been replaced by the 
modern. 

In their drawings of animals the ancient Hopi artists were 
often far from realistic. They violated many fundamental rules 
in perspective. This is well illustrated in profile figures. It 
often happens, for instance, in delineating the head of an ani- 
mal, as seen from one side, that both eyes are represented. The 
feathers of a bird's tail, normally on a horizontal plane, are 
brought into a vertical. Internal organs which are hidden from 
sight are sometimes represented — a characteristic of modern 
Pueblo art, where, as in pictures of antelopes, it is not uncom- 
mon to find the heart and oesophagus, or even the intestinal 
tract, drawn as if the animal were transparent. In a figure of a 
bird shown on plate Lix in my preliminary account of Sikyatki, 
where the artist apparently had no available space in which to 
represent the extremity of the tail, it is bent upward, and the 
tips of three feathers conventionalized into three triangles, one of 
the symbols of wing feathers, as elsewhere shown. 

In their simplest forms figures of birds are crudely represented, 
consisting of a head with curved beak and elongated body, which 
is continued backward into three or four parallel lines, repre- 
senting tail feathers. 

It is an instructive fact that three seems to be the predominat- 
ing number of tail feathers in pictures of birds, as seen in the 
clusters of symbolic feathers,/, in the richly decorated vase a 
part of which is depicted in figure 5. This number, however, is 
not universal, for there are many well-drawn figures of birds 
with more than three tail-feathers, and in some of the simpler 
forms there are but two. Certain jars in the form of birds have 
the wing and tail feathers represented by parallel lines, and the 
same bands are often employed on the bodies of dolls to repre- 
sent a feathered garment which some mythological personages 
are reputed to have worn. 

One of the common forms of the feather symbol is shown in 

1 Compare the combinatioD of three feathers in Aztec and Maya s3rmboIi«m. 
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figure 1, which represents the tail of a bird as pictured on a beau- 
tiful food basin from Sikyatki. In this figure five feathers are 
represented, and the characteristic marking of each feather is a 
division into a black and red zone by a di^onal line. The upper 
part of the figure represents the body 

tand tlie two lateral appendages the 
wings, which in the original figure 
are well represented. A figure of 
feathers with the same outline, but 
destitute of the characteristic mark- 
ings of figure 1, may be seen in figure 
2, where three feather symbols are 
represented. 
Figure 2 ' represents a crest com- 
posed of three feathers copied from a design on the head of a 
reptilian figure depicted on the interior of a food basin from 
Sikyatki. There are other figures of animals which bear this 
symbolic form of feather on the head, and its occurrence as a 
decorative design on the exterior of food basins, where there is 
no other suggestion of a bird, is common. 

The same form of the feather symbol appears in figure S, where 
we have the triangular tips differently marked from any of the 
previous symbols. There are in the Sikyatki collection designs 
representing birds where the feathers of the tail are identical in 
shape and markings with these, and it is reasonable to suppose 
that in this figure they represent the same parts aa when attached 
to a picture of a bird. 

The fnigment shown in figure 3 represents a portion of the 
upper surface of a vase, of which the dotted line is the border 
of the orifice. 

Having determined from its position on a bird that the main 
design in figure 3 is a conventionalized feather, let us see if there is 
corroborative evidence from other sources telling the same story. 
In modern Hopi ceremonials the priests use a small gourd re- 
ceptacle for sacred water, specimens of which have been figured 
elsewhere.' It sometimes happens that an earthen vase is used 

1 Ttii* flRUre shows lh« hpml Wlci*, wilh tlie pye well drHwn. The continuation to 
thp Ipft iH the neck, that lo lh« riRht a houinninit ot tin elohornl* Knout. 

J AnumheroftlieseKOurdsareflnHred in my srironntB of Tuwynn eBromony. A vwe 
Willi nttnched frntliiT". obIIocI palne, 1h reprOHPiited on piigo M, Jeam, Amer. Bth. unit 
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for the same purpose. This water gourd is covered by a cotton 
net, and feathers are tied to that part of the net which surrounds 
the orifice. When an earthen vase is used a cotton string is tied 
around the neck of the vase, and to this string feathers are at- 
tached. Apparently we have a deep-seated and significant con- 
nection between the ancient vase and the modern ceremonial 
counterpart with appended feathers. The ancient form had 
symbols of feathers painted on the upper surface about the ori- 
fice, the modern has the feather itself tied in the same position. 

In the design represented in figure 3 we have, therefore, sym- 
bols of feathers represented as tied around the neck of an ancient 
Sikyatki vase. The figure represents only a portion of the top 
of this vessel, but gives enough to show the general character of 
this form of feather symbol. If we compare this symbol with 
those on the head of the picture of Tufiwup * on the upright slats 
of the Katcina altars of modern times we will find an exact cor- 
respondence. They are also the same in shape and markings 
as the painted wooden sticks representing feathers on the heads 
of several dolls.' 

The symbolic picture of the feather has still other modifica- 
tions in its markings from the preceding, although preserving the 
same shape. 

One of the most highly conventionalized symbolic figures of 
the feather is a triangle in which there are two parallel lines on 
one side. This form of the feather symbol is said to be the 
feather of the wild turkey, and the double marking recalls that 
of a tail feather. 

We find this symbol on the angles of the lightning snakes of 
the sand-picture of the Antelope altar at Cufiopavi,' on wooden 
slats of the Flute altars/ and elsewhere. I have ceramic objects 
from the ruins of Homolobi and Chevlon which bear this form of 
feather symbol, and it appears to have been used as far south as 
Pinedale, on the northern edge of the Apache reservation. 

1 Journ. Amer. Bth. and Arch.^ vol. ii, pp. 86, 107 ; American Anthropologistj May, 1897, 
pp. 133, 134. 

1 It will be seen on consultation of my article on " Dolls of the Tasayan Indians '* 
that there are several in which the crests of feathers on the heads are represented by 
sticks with symbolic markings. In some instances we have real feathers instead of 
symbols. An example of this kind is figured on page 136, American Anthropologist^ May, 
1897. 

s Tusayan Snake Ceremonies, plate lxxii. 

4 Joum. Amer. Bth. and Arch.^ vol. ii, p. 120. 
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One of the most beautiful vessels from the cemetery of Sikyatki 
is the " butterfly vase," the complicated design on which I have 
figured in plate LX of the Smithsonian Report for 1895. I have 
represented a sector of this design in figure 5 in order to point 
out the feather decorations which form an important element in 
the ornamentation. The other sectors closely resemhle that fig- 
ured, with the exception that the butterflies in alternating sec- 



tions have different markings on their heads, indicative of the 
sex. The butterfly here represented is female, and it is interest- 
ing to note the fact that the symbol of the female was the same 
when this vase was made as that now used in Hopi ceremonials.' 
There are three clusters of feathers (/) in this section, and each 
clusteriscomposedof threemembers. One of these clusters cor- 
responds with those from the head of the reptile, figure 2. 

I See male ami female lightning spakes aa Walpi Anlelopo allac. 
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The three feathers shown in the cut below the butterfly, and 
peripherally placed otithesurfaceof the vaae, are likewise feather 
symbols, but as they have different markings from the others are 
probably from a different genera of birds. This form of feather 
symbol is a common one on ancient Sikyatki ware. One of the 
best illustrations may be seen in the wing of the bird which is 
figured on plate lx of my preliminary report on Sikyatki {op. dt.). 
That portion of the wing which reproduces the wing feathers is 
shown in figure 4, and its resemblance to the feathers on figure 
5 will, I think, be evident at a glance.' 

On several of the food basins from Sikyatki we find two or more 
feathers of this kind represented as hanging from a ring-shape or 
crescentic figure. One 
of the former is repre- 
sented in plate lxi of 
the Smithsonian Re- 
port for 1895. The lat- 
ter symbol has come 
down to modern times, 
and the figure painted ' 
on a shield of the Soya- 
lufia ceremony, repre- 
sented in color on plate 
CIV of my article on 
Tusayan Katcinas,' is 

almost an exact reproduction of the design on a Sikyatki food 
basin. This is one of several symbols on modern ceremonial 
paraphernalia which we can trace back over three hundred years 
by the aid of archeology. 

The feather may lose all semblance to the preceding forms 
and become a simple triangle. This is the case in figures 6 and 
7 from a vase and food basin from Sikyatki. If the whole de- 
sign, of which figure 6 is one wing, were represented we should 
have no hesitancy in regarding it a figure of a bird. From their 
position on this figure, then, we conclude that their triangular 
designs are wing feathers. If we seek to apply the conclusion 
that the triangular figure represents a feather to the jar, a por- 

I Tha three krraapolntK. flgure 1. repreneDt the Bint urowpainte which the mythic 
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tion of which is shown in figure 7, we find that the seven trian- 
gular designs in this figure bear the same relation to the orifice 
of the jar as the symbols of feathers in figure 3. This relation- 
ship, as will readily be seen, is confirmatory of the conclusion 
that the feather symbol is sometimes reduced to a simple trian- 
gle, or, looking for corroborative evidence, we approach the sub- 
ject in another way. 

The conception of a serpent with a plumed head is common in 
modern Tusayan, and we find several serpents represented on 
ancient food basins from Sikyatki. Two of these figures have 
triangular appendages on top of the head, and, as there are no 
other designs on that organ that can be referred to feathers, we 
conclude that the triangular symbols represent the feathered 
crest of the Great Plumed Serpent. Evidently not all triangular 
figures represent feathers, for some may be simply ornamental 
geometric designs ; but that many figures of this shape are sym- 
bols of feathers there can hardly be a reasonable doubt, from the 
evidence adduced above. 

From our studies of the triangle as a wing feather we are able 
to interpret many designs, where all semblance to the feather or 
wing is lost. Thus in the upper part of figure 7 we have one of 
the most common designs on ancient Hopi ceramics. There is 
nothing in it to suggest a bird's wing, but if we compare it with 
the wing on the undoubted figure of a bird (figure 6) we find a 
perfect homology. 

The presence of eagle feathers on ancient Hopi disks, symbolic 
of the sun, is frequent, and feathers are still inserted in a corn- 
husk border on the margin of hoops covered with painted buck- 
skin representing the sun in modern Tusayan ceremonies.* In 
the old forms of sun pictographs the disk is represented by a 
circle, and the symbolic feathers are arranged in four clusters on 
the margin. In some instances each of these clusters of feathers 
is accompanied by a curved horn similar to that near the right- 
hand cluster of feathers in figure 5. The significance of this 
curved addition is unknown to me, but there are a large num- 
ber of specimens in which a similar design is associated with two 
or more feathers. 

1 TuBayan Katcinas, Fifteenth Annual Report of the Bureau of American Ethnology. 
A figure of the Hymholio sun dislc from which the feathern have been removed is given 
on plate civ of that memoir. 
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In figure 9 we have a symbolic form of feather which is very 
common in ancient Hopi decorations. The whole design from 
which this was talien represents a bird in which the part lettered 
w is the wing and h the body. It will be noticed that this feather 
is attached to the body directly under the wing, and as feathers 
found on the breast of birds are at present given an especial 
signification in ceremonials, it is supposed that the symbol in 
this design has a similar meaning. This symbol is therefore 
identiEed as the breast feather. 

In looking over the variety of designs in which this form of 
the feather symbol occurs, one of the most instructive is shown 



in figure 8, from a food basin obtained at Sikyatki by Dr Miller, 
of Prescott, Arizona, aft«r my excavations at that ruin were 
abandoned. The complete design on this bowl represents a figure 
with five triangular peripheral extensions from a circular band, 
and alternating with these are five bundles ' of feathers of the 
symbolic form shown in figure 9. This design is probably a 
sun emblem, although in figures of the sun tail-feathers in four 
clusters are more common. 

The symbol of the feather shown in figure 9 likewise occurs on 
the head of a snake and that of a bird which is figured on the 
inside of a ladle found at Sikyatki. It is also represented on the 
upper surface of several vases in the same relative position to 
the orifice as those already described and illustrated (figure 3). 

1 Tli» bunille here flgurad repreeent* eight reathen. 
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The symbol of a feather with the markings shown in figure 10 
is lilcewise a common one in the decoration of ancient Hopi ce- 
ramics. The design here reproduced ( figure 10) is a section of a 
small, beautiful vase, with the decora- 
tion confined to the equatorial region. 
From this zone hang symbols of feath- 
ers, one of which is plainly indicated. 
These zones are repeated at intervals 
around the vase. They may be com- 
parable with the feathers tied about 
modem ceremonial vessels to which I 
have elsewhere referred.' 

I have attempted in the preceding 
pages to show the symbolic forms as- 
sumed by one letter, the feather, in the 
alphabet of design on ancient Hopi ceramics. These designs, or 
some simple modifications of them, occur in almost three-fourths 
of all the decorated ancient vessels of Tusayan. With a little 

practice the student - 

can readily recog- 
nize them, thus ren- 
deringcoraprehensi- 
ble a most i mportant 
element in ancient 
Hopi symbolism. 
There are two or 
three other known 
letters in this alpha- 
bet, re presenting two 
or three other types 
which can be identi- 
fied with the same 
ease, hut limited 
space prevents a 
consideration of them in this article. 

As would naturally be the case with an element of decoration 
so constantly duplicated as the feather, there are numerous in- 
stances where it has become so changed that while a figure was 

> The Hymbol of the fenther wu< pAlntsd an tlie vuie in nnclent timer', vrhereu tn 
modern vfsseln nlringed fcnthcn are tied In Ihe SBme positiona. Probably [he latter 
euslom v» iIbo common in incienl timet. 
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probably intended for a feather symbol, it is difficult to prove 
that it was such. These doubtful cases are not, therefore, dis*- 
cussed from the uncertainty which hangs about their identifi- 
cation. 

I believe enough has been written above to show that the 
feather was regarded by ancient Hopi potters as an important 
decorative motive, and that its symbolism had significant dif- 
ferentiations, so that even different kinds of feathers were indi- 
cated by different markings on those symbols. 

Considering also how strong a hold the feather has on the 
modern Hopi mind in ceremonial usages, I am led to the belief 
that its influence on the ancient mind was of the same general 
character. Thus we come back to a belief, taught by other rea- 
soning, that ornamentation of ancient pottery was something 
higher than simple effort to beautify ceramic wares. The ruling 
motive in decorating these ancient vessels was a religious one, for 
in their system everything was under the same sway. Esthetic 
and religious feelings were not differentiated, the one implied the 
other, and to elaborately decorate a vessel without introducing 
a religious symbol was to the ancient potter an impossibility. 
This union is weaker in the mind of the modern Hopi, yet still 
potent ; but as the new conception of beauty has crowded out the 
religious element, the character of the pottery and its decoration 
have deteriorated. Many patterns which once had a religious 
symbolism are mechanically followed, through conservatism, 
and pottery of fair character is still made, but every Pueblo shows 
a marked decadence in the potter's art. As time goes by and the 
Hopi are more modified by their new environment — contact with 
civilization — the white crockery of the traders will replace the 
aboriginal wares. This will lead to a still greater degeneracy of 
native ceramics, and, if they survive at all, it will be more as a 
commercial product than a medium of religious expression. It 
can readily be seen that the decorations on pottery made '^ for 
the trade " will no longer be a spontaneous expression of abo- 
riginal art, but imitative of types of beauty which please the pur- 
chaser. Into that condition much of the pottery made in pueblos 
along the railroad has already drifted, and Hopi potters are not 
behind their neighbors in recognizing those decorative designs 
which please the buyer and those which are most often rejected. 
Quite in line with what is said above is the feeling which leads 
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some of the best potters of the East Mesa to imitate ancient forms 
of decorations. These copies are adorned with old patterns be- 
cause ethnologists ask for ancient ware and purchase vessels with 
imitations of ancient symbols more eagerly than modern. Trade 
cannot revive the old religious feeling which expressed itself on 
ancient Hopi ceramics or resuscitate the defunct intimate union 
of esthetic and religious inspiration. 

Finally, and this is embraced in the primary reason why I am 
interested in the archeology of the Southwest or any other region, 
a study of the religious decorative symbols of ancient pottery is 
an investigation not alone of the peculiarities of one cluster of 
men and women in ancient Arizona, but of religion in a char- 
acteristic environment.* A psychologist devises experiments in 
which he places individual men or animals under conditions to 
observe how they are thereby affected. Nature has performed 
a psychological experiment on a grand scale for the ethnologist 
in the semi-deserts of Arizona, and has set tribes of men in a 
special environment for our study. The problem of the ethnol- 
ogist is to consider the effect on religion as shown in the products 
or expression of the same. The most important ethnic character- 
istic of man is his religion. It distinguishes him from other 
animals and embraces all other mental characteristics, sociology, 
language, and arts. 

Man can transmit his religious feelings to posterity by legends 
and by paleographic records. The former, if not recorded, may 
suffer changes in transmission, may be colored by successive gen- 
erations, which have heard them from their elders and passed 
them along to their children. Paleography does not change. 
The ancient pictures are the same as when buried in the ancient 
graves. We may not be able to fully interpret them, but we are 
sure they have not been materially changed in the years which 
separate our time from that in which they were drawn. Imper- 
fect as this picture-writing is as a means of transmitting to us the 
religion of prehistoric Tusayan when compared with written 
documents, it will in connection with legends yield a rich har- 
vest to the student of the history of the Pueblo beliefs. The 
inv^estigator who neglects this element in them misses the soul 
of the study. 

1 It is believed thnt the religious sentiment permeated and dominated ali ancient 
Hopi art as well a«i nociology, and that a study of the symbolism of the decorations on 
ancient pottery is practically a study of religion. 
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ANTHROPOLOQT AT ITHACA 

W J MCGEE 

The recent meetings of affiliated scientific societies at Ithaca 
illustrate well the importance of the role assumed by anthro- 
pology on the stage of scientific progress ; and this despite the 
fact that the only organization nominally devoted to the science 
of man was represented by but few members and fewer formal 
com munications. 

Among the instrumentalities maintained by scientific men for 
the promotion of science in America, two are preeminent. The 
first of these is the American Association for the Advancement 
of Science, an organization just preparing to celebrate its semi- 
centennial. For a half century it has dififused interest in scien- 
tific matters among the people of the country by means of a series 
of migratory meetings, whereby the citizens of different sections 
have had opportunities to become acquainted with scientific men 
and methods; at the same time it has advanced science directly 
by stimulating research, bringing investigators in contact, and af- 
fording some opportunity for publication. At the outset the two 
functions were fairly balanced, though the latter was deemed pa- 
ramount, and gave name to the organization ; but as time passed, 
and as the functions were fixed by exercise, the former office 
gradually became more prominent, and today the Association 
is primarily an instrumentality for diffusing interest in science. 
The second preeminent instrumentality is the American Society 
of Naturalists, a comparatively young organization just past its 
sixteenth annual meeting. Projected modestly as a means of 
bringing the naturalists of eastern United States in contact during 
the winter holidays, the Society has gained gradually in impor- 
tance, and its function has strengthened by exercise and, at the 
same time, developed in ways hardly foreseen at the outset ; so 
today this somewhat general society does noble duty as a nucleus 
about which scientific societies of more special character cluster 
freely. Accordingly each annual meeting of the Naturalists and 
affiliated societ es marks an event in American scientific progress ; 
and it is noteworthy that the chief impetus lies in the direction 
of advancement through the promotion of research and the free 
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discussion of its results by students specially fitted through train- 
ing to offer constructive suggestions and contributory criticism. 
Thus the important function gradually thrown off by the older 
instrumentality has been gradually assumed by the younger one, 
and the assemblage of social conditions encouraging popular 
meetings in summer and more special meetings in winter seem 
to be met by the division in labor and promise to render the two 
preeminent instrumentalities for American scientific progress 
complementary, coequal in usefulness, and mutually beneficial. 

In some respects the two instrumentalities stand in sharp con- 
trast. The older organization has always been a definite unit, un- 
dergoing differentiation slowly through the development of essen- 
tially subordinate sections and subsections, while the younger 
merely serves as a nucleus in which the activity is limited (al- 
though of high order), yet about which special organizations 
gather and undergo ready differentiation without obstruction 
from predetermined boundaries quite unto the limits fixed by 
consensus of judgment at each meeting ; the characteristic of the 
older body is a fixed organization with changing personnel, that 
of the newer a fairly persistent personnel with a constantly chang- 
ing organization; the vitality of the older body may be likened 
to that of animal or plant in which the structure outlasts the con- 
stituent elements, while the activity of the younger may be com- 
pared to that of social phenomena in which the constituent ele- 
ments shape and constantly reshape the structure in such manner 
as partly to meet and partly to mold conditions ; so that although 
the older organization is notably spontaneous among the scien- 
tific bodies of the world, the younger is much more spontaneous. 
The success of the American Society of Naturalists must be 
ascribed largely to its eminent plasticity,the readiness with which 
it reflects the needs of scientific men from season to season ; and 
it is significant that the chief changes in organization of the 
American Association during the last score of years have lain 
in the direction chosen by the younger society. 

Certain contrasts between the two dominant scientific instru- 
mentalities of America are especially significant to anthropol- 
ogists. The Association comprises nine sections, of which four, 
together with a part of the functions of a fifth, pertain to the 
physical in contradistinction from the natural sciences, while of 
the remainder only one pertains nominally to anthropology 
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proper and another (section I, Social and Economic Science) to 
what may be called the applications of anthropology — i, «., less 
than one-fourth of the organization and less than half of its '* nat- 
ural " side relates to man as an object of research. Taking the 
Ithaca meeting as an illustration (and it may fairly be regarded 
as typical), the affiliated societies clustered about the Naturalists 
are much more conspicuously anthropic. The Naturalists' pro- 
gram included seven papers, of which two (Paleontology and 
Botany) related exclusively to subhuman organisms and the 
remaining five (Anatomy, Physiology, Psychology, Develop- 
mental Mechanics, and Morphogenesis) chiefly or exclusively 
to the human organism ; the Association of American Anato- 
mists was concerned primarily with human phenomena; the 
Association for Botanical Morphology and Physiology dealt with 
subhuman structures and functions; the American Morpholog- 
ical Society touched the human and the subhuman perhaps 
equally; the American Physiological Society gave chief atten- 
tion and emphasis to human phenomena; the American Psy- 
chological Association dealt wholly with man, and the Section 
of Anthropology of the American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science was concerned exclusively with man in his 
biotic and demotic aspects ; so that certainly three-fourths and 
probably four-fifths of the communications and discussions 
might have been presented appropriately before an anthropo- 
logic society. This condition of things, so clearly displayed at 
the Ithaca meeting, manifestly indicates growing recognition of 
the importance of scientific study of mankind. 

Although the nucleus of the group, the American Society of 
Naturalists was rather inconspicuous on the program at Ithaca. 
Its meetings were practically limited to a single afternoon ses- 
sion for the transaction of routine business and the presentation 
of seven ten-minute papers on " The biological problems of to- 
day," together with an informal business session and the annual 
dinner — a function not to be neglected in considering the role 
played by this society in strengthening the bonds of union 
among scientific specialists. The Association of American Anat- 
omists (Dr Frank Baker, President; Dr D. S. Jjamb, Secretary- 
Treasurer) held four or five half-day sessions; the Association 
for Botanical Morphology and Physiology held two sessions; 
3 
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the American Morphological Society held three or four sessions ; 
the American Physiological Society held about three busy ses- 
sions ; the American Psychological Association held four half- 
day sessions, during one of which it was divided into sections ; 
the Section of Anthropology of the American Association de- 
voted two half-day sessions to the reading of papers, adjourning 
to meet with the Psychologists during one half day and with the 
Naturalists during another. Over a hundred formal commu- 
nications were made before the several societies, and the contri- 
butions to knowledge through discussion were notably large and 
valuable. 

The contributions to somatology, of which most were pre- 
sented before the Association of Anatomists, were especially 
numerous ; Dr George A. Dorsey, of Chicago, communicated a 
'* Description of two Kootenay skeletons " and " Two examples 
of unusual ossification of the first costal cartilages," with speci- 
mens; Dr Woods Hutchinson, of Buffalo University, described 
**A thoracic index;" Dr Lamb, of Washington, presented a 
careful paper on " Pre-Columbian syphilis," illustrated by speci- 
mens, while Dr E. R. Hodge, of Washington, discussed the 
" Relation of sex to the size of the articular surfaces of long 
bones." In his discussion of *'The biological problems of 
today " Professor Burt G. Wilder, of Cornell, set forth the sig- 
nification and the course of development of certain structures in 
the human brain, while one of the most elaborate communica- 
tions to the Association of Anatomists was his description of 
" Certain resemblances and peculiarities of the human brain," 
illustrated by specimens. Before the Section of Anthropology, 
Dr A. Hrdlicka presented a '* Preliminary report on the somatol- 
ogy of the tribes of northwestern Mexico," in the course of which 
he defined the cranial types based on a large collection of osse- 
ous remains recently made by Dr Carl Lumholtz, and discussed 
the significance of their distribution in space and time ; while 
Dr Boas added further information of value in the ensuing dis- 
cussion. 

The contributions to psychology were mainly made before the 
American Psychological Association ; they were numerous and 
valuable. Specially important was the Presidential Address by 
Professor J. Mark Baldwin, of Princeton University, " On select- 
ive thinking." Observing in his introductory paragraph that 
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'^By ^selective thinking' I understand the deteiminaiion of the 
stream of thought, considered ss having a trend or direction of 
movement, both in the individual's mental history and also in 
the development of mind and knowledge in the world/' the 
author proceeded to discuss (1) the material of selective think- 
ing, or the supply of thought variations ; (2) the function of 
selection, or how certain variations are singled out for survival; 
(3) the criteria of selection, or what variations are singled out 
for survival, and (4) certain resulting interpretations. The elab- 
orate exposition (soon to be printed in the Psychological Review) 
may not readily be summarized ; but its scope, and at the same 
time its importance to the student of human activities, are suffi- 
ciently indicated in the well-chosen title and the introductory 
definition. No less noteworthy was the comprehensive paper 
on •* Invention " by Professor Josiah Royce, of Harvard, in which 
he first sought to establish criteria for the definition of this high- 
est product of human intelligence, and then discussed the bear- 
ings of original thought on human progress. The subject was 
discussed at some length by Jastrow, Boas, and McGee, who 
pointed out the importance of extending the study from indi- 
viduals and limited groups representing a single stage in cultural 
development to representatives of other stages ; the last named 
in particular held that, just as human development may be 
divided into two great stages (tribal society and national society) 
defined by social organization, or into the two stages of prescrip- 
torial culture and scriptorial culture defined by art of expression, 
or into supernaturalism and naturalism defined by prevailing 
form of opinion, or into symbolism and estheticism where the 
two principal stages are defined by artistic development, so the 
course of human progress must be divided into the stages of (1) 
discovery and adaptation, and (2) invention, when considered 
with reference to industrial development. Several other commu- 
nications and discussions before the Psychological Association 
indicated the current drift of thought, which was summarized by 
Professor Royce in his felicitous remarks at the Naturalists' din- 
ner when he observed that the psychologists, who have hitherto 
based their methods of research and modes of interpretation 
chiefly on biology, are now coming to realize that their closest 
affinities are with anthropology, and that their future researches 
must be shaped accordingly. 
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As usual, the several branches of demonomy received the lion's 
share of attention in the anthropologic section. The subject of 
esthetology was scarcely touched, but three or four communica- 
tions were devoted to technology. Foremost among these was 
that entitled " Dwellings of the Saga Time in Iceland^ Greenland, 
and Vineland," by Cornelia Horsford. After describing the Norse 
Sagas, or prescriptorial traditions, which were chronicled on the 
acquisition of writing (chiefly by Ari Thorgilsson, 1067-1148), 
Miss Horsford defined the Saga Time as the period beginning 
with the colonization of Iceland in A. D. 875, and lasting for 
about 150 years. She then summarized the researches of recent 
decades concerning the habitations mentioned in the Sagas ; 
thus far none of these have been identified in Denmark, Sweden, 
or Norway, but the ruins of several have been found in Iceland 
by representatives of the Icelandic Antiquarian Society and 
others, while some have been found in Greenland and a few have 
been identified with fair certainty in eastern Massachusetts, the 
'' Vineland '' or " Vineland the Good " of the Sagas. It was the 
chief purpose of the communication to compare these ruins and 
illustrate the survival of their type in modern houses, especially 
those of Iceland and Greenland ; and to this end photographs 
and sketches of the ruins and the modern domicils were presented 
on the screen. The essential similarity in design and material 
of the ancient structures in the three countries was clearly shown 
by means of the pictures and the accompanying descriptions ; 
and the identity of type with that of the modern Icelandic homes 
was made manifest. The communication was discussed at some 
length. Dr Boas pointed out the distinctness of the Viking 
house-type found in the three countries from any of those recog- 
nized among the American aborigines, including the Eskimo, 
while Dr Beauchamp emphasized the distinctness of the Vine- 
land ruins from those of the Indians of eastern United States ; 
and the presiding officer called attention to the thoroughness and 
discretion with which Miss Horsford's researches have been con 
ducted, personally and with the aid of skilled collaborators, not 
only in New England, Greenland, and Iceland, but also in Scan- 
dinavia, Denmark, and England. Dr Beauchamp presented a 
communication on the " Loss of aboriginal arts and its signifi- 
cance," based on his researches and collections in central New 
York, pointing out that the distribution of relics seems to record 
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at least one invasion and conquest by a people of distinct techno- 
logic development. A " Note on Eskimo boot-strings," by John 
Murdoch, was read, and, with the preceding communication, was 
briefly discussed by several members. 

Sociology was represented by a single communication, under 
the title " Conditions attending the rise of civilization," by W J 
McGee. Some of the facts and principles developed have already 
been treated in different papers in the American Anthropologist; 
others will appear later. Comments of value were made by 
Professor J. Mark Baldwin, Dr Franz Boas, and Dr Livingston 
Farrand. 

But one communication dealt primarily with sophiology ; this 
was the " Mythology of the Bella Coola," by Dr Boas. Among 
this interesting group of Indians beliefs and fiducial observances 
are highly developed, and are perpetuated through a social or- 
ganization which is shaped and perpetuated in turn by the ob- 
servances. Each clan has a creation myth, which is regarded as 
its richest possession, and which is communicated ceremonially 
on great occasions only, e. g,,in connection with the puberty feast ; 
and it is the desire to acquire interest in or to hand down this 
intellectual heritage that controls marriage, adoption, etc. The 
author concluded with a comparison between the mythology of 
this tribe and the beliefs of other tribes in adjacent districts, as 
as well as in other regions. The subject was discussed by Pro- 
fessor J. McKeen Cattell, Dr Farrand, and Dr Beauchamp. 

As a result of a symposium on the question *' Will Winter 
meetings meet the Need of American Anthropologists for Organi- 
zation? " it was decided to arrange for a meeting of the Section 
in New York during the Christmas holidays of 1898; it was also 
decided that steps should, be taken toward the establishment 
or adoption of a standard American anthropologic journal, and 
a committee (consisting of Messrs Boas, Baker, Brinton, McGee, 
and Putnam) was appointed to take the requisite action. 

The Ithaca meeting of the affiliated societies was noteworthy 
for the attendance of vigorous workers in science, and for the 
absence of amateurs and dilettanti. At the general session of 
the Naturalists, for which the other organizations adjourned, and 
again at the annual dinner, there were opportunities to take stock 
of the material; and the inventory showed something over 160 
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active investigators, with an average age probably falling below 
35, endowed with ability and enthusiasm in exceptional degree, 
and enriched, almost without exception, by thorough training in 
high-grade institutions — it showed a regiment of actual scientists 
such as is seldom seen assembled. 



ESKIMO BOOT-BTRINQS 1 

JOHN MURDOCH 

It is obvious that the turned up and crimped moccasin sole 
of the ordinary Eskimo boot will be very likely to twist out of 
shape and " run down " at one side with wearing. This is pre- 
vented either by turning the sides up higher over the foot and 
*' gathering '^ the folds closer or by the use of strings attached to 
the edge of the sole. The way in which these strings are used 
by the western Eskimo is fully described in my paper on the 
" Ethnological results of the Point Barrow expedition." * Ordi- 
nary dry-weather boots have simply each a pair of tie-strings of 
seal thong sewed firmly between the edge of the sole and the 
upper, one on each side, just under the middle of the ankle. 
These are crossed above the heel, wound once or twice around 
the ankle, and tied in front. The waterproof sealskin boot, 
however, needs something more than this, because the thick 
sealskin or whaleskin sole grows very flabby when it comes in 
contact with water. The strings are arranged so as to hold up 
the soles at the toe as well as at the heel, and serve their purpose 
admirably. On each side of the foot are two little leather loops, 
one just back of the ball of the foot and one on the quarter. 
The string runs across the toes and back along the sides of the 
foot, passing through both loops. The ends are crossed above 
the heel and tied as before round the ankle. Obviously, pulling 
the ends of the string tends to draw the edges of the sole up at 
both ends. 

As far as I know, this is the only published description of the 
use of boot-strings by the Eskimos. In fact when I was pre- 
paring the article mentioned above, I found that there was really 

1 lietxd before Section H, A. A. A. 8., winter meeting, ut Ithaca, Dee. »), 1897. 
3 Bee pp. 131 and 134, Ninth Annual Report of the Bureau of Ethnology. 
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very little detailed information about the arts and industries of 
the Eskimos, especially in regard to their dress, which I could 
use for purposes of comparison. Other investigators among 
these people have as a rule given their attention to other and 
more interesting lines of research and have usually dismissed the 
subject of dress very briefly. I could obtain absolutely no de- 
tails about waterproof boots in any part of Greenland, though 
various illustrations as well as a few specimens in the National 
Museum showed that no strings were used with boots made of 
the tine white sealskin (white because the epidennis has been 
removed, and hence no longer waterproof). I was therefore 
much interested to tind on examining the pictures of the Eski- 
mos who came home with Lieutenant Peary that they were all 
plainly wearing the waterproof boots of black sealskin. These 
pictures, which appeared in the Scientific Ainerkan for October 
16, 1897 (pages 241 and 247), are reproductions of photographs 
and are so well done that, by careful examination, I was able to 
make out the boot-strings. To my very great satisfaction, I 
found that they were fitted exactly as I have described them at 
Point Barrow. I could even make out the loops through which 
the string passes. This arrangement is especially well shown in 
the picture of the boy on page 241. It can also be seen in the 
large group on page 247. It also is noticeable in this picture 
that the boy does not wear women's leg garments, as a boy of 
his age would at Point Barrow, but has on breeches and knee- 
boots like his father. 

It is highly desirable now to obtain information in regard to 
this little fashion of tying the waterproof boots among the rest 
of the eastern Eskimos. It seems to me next to impossible that 
the Arctic Highlanders should have invented for themselves an 
arrangement so precisely like that in use at Point Barrow. Hence 
I am inclined to think that close examination will show that the 
custom is to be found everywhere among the Eskimos. It is to 
be hoped, now that this party of Eskimos is settled for the winter 
in New York, that patient investigators will make the most of 
the opportunity and put on record a detailed description of every- 
thing that they wear and own or can make or do. I only regret 
that my own pressing duties prevent me from undertaking the 
task myself. 
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StirpicuUure ; or the Improvement of Offspring Uirough Wiser Generation. By 
M. L. Holbrook, M. D. New I'orib, 18S7, M. L. Hdbrook dt Co., 19Sp. 8^, 

There is nothing in this book which is either profound or 
original. Indeed, it is largely composed of quotations, ranging 
from Plato and Plutarch to Spencer, Weismann, and Grant Allen. 
Several pages are devoted to extracts from an article by the present 
writer (who is referred to as " Miss McGee "!), though no credit 
is given to the American Anthropologist^ in which it originally ap- 
peared. The author points out that if women were independent 
and therefore not obliged to marry, only the superior men would 
become husbands and fathers; also that personal hygiene of 
parents is of the utmost importance in stirpiculture. Common- 
place as the matter is to any well-educated person, there is noth- 
ing in the book to harm and much to benefit the public for 
which it is evidently designed. There is no index. 

Anita Newcomb McGee, M. D. 



Maria Candelaria. An Historic Drama from American Aboriginal Life. By 
Daniel G. Brinton, M. D. Philadelphia, 1897. 16°, pp. xxix, 98, ;? pis. 

An American Idyl. By the Countess di Brazzd {Cora Slocomb). Boston, 
Arena Publishing Company, 1896. 16°, pp. ix-xvii + 19-1^44' 

Sex Worship. An Exposition of the Pfiallic Origin of Religion. By Clifford 
Howard. Pablislied by tfie author, 1897. 16°, pp. 1-166. 

As knowledge advances, the motives of literature change ; for 
the literature of each generation reflects fairly the thought of 
the time. During the half century now nearing its close the 
change in literary motive has been especially noteworthy, and 
since the chief advance of knowledge has lain in the direction of 
scientific attainment, the current literature of the day has come 
to express the prevailing scientific tendenc)^ of recent decades. 
The illustrations of this literary tendency are legion ; the maga- 
zines, which were chiefly or exclusively romantic fifty years ago, 
now devote nearly half their pages to articles dealing with the 
material universe, and these are often prepared by scientific men 
in accordance with scientific methods ; even the romances of 
many literary masters, like Lafcadio Ilearn and Stockton, find 
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most of their detail and much of their motive in physics, geol- 
ogy, and anthropology, and the sober reviews, which half a cen- 
tury ago harped on the single string of politics, today give much 
of their space to economics and civics as affected by modern 
scientific progress. True, the pure literature of the Shakespearean 
type retains its exponents in ever-increasing numbers and main- 
tains its firm hold on the sentiments of an ever- increasing pro- 
portion of the people ; but the literature of more realistic motive 
is coming up from the primary stock in a series of strong branches 
which promise to yield fruit adequate for the sustenance of new- 
born intellectual activities. The old motives lose nothing, and 
indeed gain something, by the springing of the new, while the 
new motives but represent the later lines of intellectual growth. 
Other illustrations of the change in literary motive are found in 
the books. Half a century ago most of the books printed in this 
country were either purely romantic or related to belief; now a 
large proportion of the products of our prolific press are records 
or discussions of facts. The moderately serious books, exclud- 
ing the strictly technical and the purely frivolous, are fairly rep- 
resented by those appearing under the titles noted above, and 
they are especially significant as indices of the modern change 
in literary motive. 

The drama of Maria Candelaria was written by a distinguished 
scientific man of eminent literary skill. Its purely literary char- 
acter is high, the plot vigorous, and the details felicitous ; yet the 
motive resides in the historical record of a noteworthy episode 
in the conquest of our aborigines. The scene is laid in south- 
eastern Mexico ; the actors were the Tzental Indians and the 
Spanish conquistadores ; the principal act was the Tzental insur- 
rection of 1712, and the principal personage was Maria Cande- 
laria, an Indian girl of nineteen, who might well be styled the 
Mexican Joan of Arc. The drama is introduced by a summary 
account of place and people — the best thus far written — con- 
taining full references to the literature ; it is followed by half a 
dozen pages of notes in which the scientific knowledge of the ab- 
original beliefs of Mexico is crystallized, To readers unfamiliar 
with the earnestness of aboriginal belief and the depth of aborig- 
inal devotion, the drama is a revelation ; to students it is a model 
of appreciative treatment of that curious prescriptorial thought 
which it is so hard for civilization to comprehend. The actual 
4 
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episode was dramatic and the minor events appeal to the emo- 
tions ; and the author has seized the opportunity to combine the 
dramatic and the scientitic, the emotional and the rational, in 
such manner as to appeal to two classes of readers who have too 
little in common, and to reveal unto each something of the point 
of view occupied by the other. The mechanical part of the 
book-making is exquisite, harmonizing well with the genius of 
its intellectual part. ^ 

Comparable with this in scene and motive, but not in treatment, 
is the "American Idyl." It is a romance laid in northern Mexico, 
and at least ostensibly among the Pi man tribes of the Sierra 
Madre. The plot is strong ; a scientific explorer gains the good- 
will of a tribe and captivates the dreamy maiden Anipharita ; 
when his local studies are done, the hero passes toward other 
districts, while the heroine, following despite rebuffs thoughtless 
rather than heartless, wanders to her end in a lonely barranca. 
A certain air of reality pervades the idyl — the movements of the 
hero are made to correspond with the career of a well-known 
anthropologist, while some of the pictures represent another ex- 
plorer — yet the romance is romance merely, and the local color 
is vague and apparently filled in from second-hand sources. 
Some forty pages of explanatory notes, including a glossary, are 
appended, and there are numerous illustrations, mostly spoiled 
from photograph'^. The literary style might be improved, and 
the professedly scientific notes are frequently deficient in fidelity 
to fact; nor is there indication of that just appreciation of pre- 
scriptorial culture which characterizes the drama of the Tzental. 
Some local interest attaches to the book in that the material 
appears to have been picked up in Washington, chiefly in the 
National Museum and in the photographic laboratory of the 
Bureau of American Ethnology; and prefatory acknowledg- 
ment is made to several members of the Anthropological Society 
of Washington. 

In dealing with his delicate subject, Mr Clifibrd Howard enlists 
the aid of poetic imagery and refined expression, and is thereby 
enabled to condense the product of much reading and some 
original thought into convenient compass. Tlie problems which 
he outlines are of great interest, albeit half tabu ; and while the 
problems are not solved, they are stated discreetly and in such 
manner as to commend the book to the general reader wishing a 
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useful hand-book. Students of the subject do well to remember 
that the intellectual differentiation of the sexes, with its multi- 
farious consequences, has grown up with intellectual develop- 
ment ; that aphrodisian cults were probably both innocent and 
beneficent at the times and places of their origin ; that they formed 
incidental and necessary steps in sophic progress, and that it is 
only erroneous interpretation in the light of modern concepts 
that renders them awkward or repulsive. Mr Howard's book 
represents a step in the right direction. W J M. 



r/ic Story o/Ab; a Taie of the Time of the Cave Man, By Stanley Waterloo, 
Oticago, Way dc WxUiams, 1897, 

An interesting and well-written story attempting to portray 
life in the Stone age; a historical novel, indeed, although it far 
antedates the beginning of written history. A recent writer, 
commenting upon the development and success of the historical 
novel in recent literature, finds it nearly or quite impossible to 
depict the manners and customs of times but slightly removed 
from our own. The complex web of human activities is too 
intricate for us to unravel. What shall we say, then, of going 
back to the very dawn of humanity and depicting the life of the 
primeval savage ? Our author has, however, done this extremely 
well. Without straining for effect or producing any anticlimax 
by absurd situations, the life of a young cave boy is told. The 
terrible struggle for existence, the conflicts of the people with 
the cave bear and the saber-tooth tiger, their loves, their hates, 
and their wars, are graphically told, and we become convinced 
by the writer's art that life must then have been something like 
his picture. Some little shadow of incredulity may linger in the 
mature mind when it is found that within the small neighbor- 
hood circle of the book the arts of making bows, of polishing 
stone implements, and of preparing dead-falls for animals were 
all discovered. To the boy, who was doubtless the auditor our 
author had chiefly in mind, all these would seem natural ; for 
what boy ever saw anything absurd in that queer farrago of im- 
possible natural history known as the Swiss Family Robinson ? 
This book may well interest readers of a larger growth, for it is 
by far the best popular account of the main &ct8 of the Stone 
age that we have ever seen. 
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Znffi ANCESTRAL GODS AND MASKS 

MATILDA COXE STEVENSON 

The pantheon of the Zufii Indians raay be divided into two 
classes — anthropomorphic and zoomorphic— and theformer class 
may be subdivided into those represented by men wearing masks 
and those who are not personified. 

I have never discovered that either the Sun God or the Moon 
Goddess is personified by the Zuni, although sun and moon sym- 
bols occur on many sacred objects. The Twin War-gods are not 
personified, although crude images of them are carved in wood, 
and they have their earthly representatives in the Priest of the 
Bow and his associate. Zoomorphic gods play their part in the 
medicine societies. 

In this brief paper I will confine myself to the creation and 
classification of the ancestral gods. The genesis of the Zufii is 
known to but few outside tlie priesthood, and it is carefully 
guarded by them. 

In the beginning Awonawilona (Sun Father) and Yiionan 
(Moon Mother) existed above and Shiwanni (Priest-man) and 
Shlwano*ka (Priest-woman) existed below. All was shipololo — fog 
or mist. With the breath from his heart Awonawilona created 
clouds and the great waters of the world. Then said Shiwanni, 
" I, too, will create something beautiful and which will give us 
light at night when our Moon Mother sleeps;" and, sjntting 
into the palm of his left hand, he patted the si)ittle with the 
fingers of his right hand and the spittle foamed like yucca suds 
and then formed into bubbles of many colors, which he blew 
upward, and created the heavens, and Shiwanni was greatly 
satisfied. 

Tlien Shiwano*ka (Priest-woman) said, " See what I can do ; " 
and she spit into the palm of her left hand and patted the spittle 
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with the fingers of her right hand, and the saliva foamed like 
yucca suds, and, running over her hand, it spread everywhere, 
and thus she created Awitelin^sita (Earth Mother). 

Shiwanni and Shiwano'ka also created the Zuni, many being 
born one after the other in rapid succession. Sun Father and 
Moon Mother always existed ; so also Shfwanni and Shiwano*ka. 

The Zuiii believe they were created in an innermost world, 
which they call Awitantehula, " Fourth World ; " also Annosien- 
tehula, '* Blackness-of-soot World." The Sun Father, being aware 
of their existence, wished to bring them to his presence, so he 
created two sons— K5wwituma and Wdts+,usi — by impregnat- 
ing two bits of foam with his beams. After their creation the two 
joined their Sun Father by throwing meal upward, which formed 
a road, over which they ascended. The Sun Father provided 
them with bows from the rainbow, arrows of lightning, and shields 
of clouds, and bade them go to the Underworld and bring his 
children to his presence. The two rent the earth with their light- 
ning arrows and descended into Awitantehula (Fourth World). 

Space will not permit us to relate the experiences of the Twin 
Sons in the innermost world. The Zufii were led by them to a 
world above, which is called Awishotehula, " Moss World," from 
a fine moss supposed to have enveloped this world. Again, they 
ascended to Piin'anula-tehula, " Mud World," and again to Lat'- 
owu-tehula, " Feather World," reference being to the sun's rays 
penetrating into this world like so many feathers — in fact, the 
rays are called the sun's feathers: finally they ascended to the 
Outer World, which they designate as Y'am'yiito'ka tii*chu iin 
tekohannanfi u nati*kanap^ka, which signifies, " Our Sun Father, 
we see the light of day and draw in the sacred breath." 

Although these people lived in a world of darkness and could 
not see one another, they had a priesthood for each of the six 
regions. The Priest of the Zenith was not associated with the 
Sun Father, for as yet they knew him not. On their coming to 
this world Wdts4-,usi and Kow'wituma desired that a pekwin or 
deputy to the Sun Father be appointed ; so they chose Y5,nowu- 
luha, a man possessed of much wisdom and foresight, and they 
had him fill the place of Priest of the Zenith ; therefore since that 
time the Priest of the Zenith and the Sun Priest have been one 
and the same. 

When the world was still new to the Zuni,\Vats-f ,usi and Kow'- 
wituma organized four societies. These were the Shiwannakwe 
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(people who do not fast from animal food), Siin'ia'kakwe (hunt- 
ers), N^wekwe (galaxy), and L'ewekwe (Wood people). 

We will not follow the Zufii in their migrations, fraught with 
BO many trials and tribulations, but we will join them some sixty- 
five miles southwest of present Zufii. Weary of constant travel- 
ing, of building houses and then abandoning them in their quest 
for the middle of the world, the *K&kwemosi, Priest of the House 
of Houses, or high priest, sent his son Slwulu'siwa and his daugh- 
ter Siwulu'si^sa in advance to find a suitable place to locate. 
The youth led his sister to a mountain top, whence they could 
have a more commanding view, and there left her. On return- 
ing he found her sleeping, and, being enamored of her beauty, 
embraced her. An immediate change of tongue and the birth 
of ten sons were the result of this unnatural union. Though 
the speech was new, they understood each other perfectly. Their 
children were not born after the lapse of months, but one after 
the other in close succession. 

Siwulu^iwa, recognizing their changed condition, declared, 
" We must prepare a place for our others," and he descended 
to the plains below and drew his foot through the sands and 
created the Zufii and Little Colorado rivers and a lake, and in 
the depths of the lake a group of houses were created, the center 
one being a great dance-house having four windows, through 
which those not privileged to enter might view the dance. 

When the Zufii drew near they were astonished to see the 
waters. The first to cross were the L'ewekwe (\\'ood Society) 
and their children. The children were frightened and pinched 
at their mothers, who in alarm dropped the little ones from their 
backs into the waters, where they were converted into tortoise, 
tadpoles, frogs, and water snakes, and, descending into the lake, 
they resumed their normal forms, growing at once into maturity. 
These children of the L'ewekwe, with the youth Siwulu'siwa and 
his sister, Slwulu'si'sa, and their offspring constitute the original 
ancestral gods, all but Siwulu^iwa and his first nine sons mak- 
ing their abiding place in the lake. Slwulu*siwa and his nine 
children live in the K6yem8hi mountain hard by. 

The name of the mystic lake is Ha'tin-*kaiakwe, " weed-water 
place," and is so called from the quantity of flags in the marsh 
surrounding its banks. The name usually applied to the lake is 
K6thluwalawa, ** Dance village," which has reference to the abid- 
ing place of the gods, who are called K6k-ko, ** Masked dancers." 
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Siwulu*siwa and his first nine sons became K6yem8hi, "Old 
Dance Man," he being the Awanta^chu, Great Father, of the 
K6k-ko. The eldest son became his Pekwin or deputy, the sec- 
ond his Pi'la" Shfwanni or warrior; the third bears the name of 
Eshotse, " Bat ; " the fourth, Muyapona, *' Small-horns ; " the 
fifth, Poso^ki, " Little Mouth ; " the sixth, Na-l'ashi, '' Old Grand- 
father;" the seventh, Itsepasha, "Game-maker;" the eighth, 
Kalu^si, "The Drinker;" the ninth, ^a-l'ashi, " Old Youth." 
S'wulu'siisa became Komoka'si, *' Old Dance Woman," and great 
mother of the K6k-ko, and her last born, with others of the 
original gods, became Korkokshi, " Good Dancers " or "Dancers 
for Good," and rain-makers. 

A council was formed at K&thluwalawa comprising the fol- 
lowing gods : 

Pdutiwa — Director general of the K6k-ko and great dance-house. 

K'tiklo — Pekwin or deputy to director general. 

Shulawi^i — Pekwin or deputy to the Sun Father. 

Safatiusha— Holds relative position to the ^Kakwemosi, high priest of 

ZuiXi and Priest of the North. 
Ist Yii^muhacto — Associate 'Kakwemosi. 
Hututu— Holds relative position to the Priest of the West. 
2d Yii^muhacto— Holds relative position to the Priest of the South. 
Two Sii^'lamobia— Warriors ; hold relative position to the Priest of the 

Bow and his associate. 

Others numbered among the original gods are six Shaliiko, 
couriers to the rain-makers of the six regions ; Saljimobia, war- 
riors of the six regions, whose two priests are members of the 
council, and Kolowisi, keeper of cereals. 

1 have mentioned that there is but one great dance-house in 
the lake. The K6k-ko do not confine their dancing to the house, 
but dance outside. The Awantii'chu, Great Father of the K6k-ko, 
deemed it fitting that the faces of the gods should be covered 
when dancing away from the house, so he created a mask for 
himself and one for each god by moistening his finger with spittle 
and rubbing it on a spot on the floor of the dance-house. A mask 
was the immediate result. The moistening of the finger was 
repeated each time before rubbing the spot on the floor. 
The curious paraphernalia of the Shiiliiko appeared with their 
masks. The discovery that the Zuni believe their gods wear 
masks was a revelation to me. I think all students of these 
I)eople have understood that they believed their gods possessed 
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monster-like heads on human forms. Even the plumed serpent 
as it came from K&thluwalawa to Zufii was a mask covering the 
God of Cereals, whose form is that of man. 

After crossing the river at Kothluwalawa the Zuni lingered for 
a time and requested the Twin Sons of the Sun, who remained 
by the Zuili through their migrations, to look after the lost chil- 
dren. The Twins descended into the depths of the lake, and 
entering the great dance-house of Kotliluwalawa, found the 
children, who were masked ; but they quickly removed their 
masks, laying them by their sides, and there was inutual recog- 
nition. The children bade WatSj,usi and K&w wituma say : *' We 
are happy here, and here we will remain to receive our fathers 
and our mothers." W&tSj,usi and K&wwituma looked upon the 
masks until they knew them with their hearts, and they said, 
'' Ellakwa chnw€y^^ "Thanks, my children." So they returned to 
the Zufli and told the 'Kakwemosi they had found the children 
and they were happy. 

Now the creation of Kothluwalawa seems to have been for a 
purpose, but the Zufii could not receive benefit therefrom until 
they were acquainted with the organization and plans proposed 
by the council of the Gods. Accordingly Pautiwa, director-in- 
chief of Kothluwalawa, designated his deputy 'Ka'klo, sagacious 
and good of talk, to bear his instructions to the Zuni. He gave 
a duck filled with cereals and beads about its neck to *Ka'klo to 
use for a rattle, and instructed Awantii'chu Koyemshi and his 
nine sons like unto himself to bear 'Kii'klo to his people at 
Iti wanna, the ** Middle," the Zufii having located on their present 
site, believing it to be the middle of the world. *Kii'kl() recited 
to the Zuni a history of their coming to this world, and their 
migrations to Itiwanna, the Middle, adding that in eight days 
more the gods would come to give to the people the new breath 
of life, and they must have ready six houses for the six regions 
in which to receive the gods, and they must go over the western 
road to meet the gods. 

The myth comprising the 'Kii'klo's recital during this visit to 
the Zuni is the most zealously guarded in all their mythology. 
It is in the keeping of four men only, and death is the punish- 
ment for !)etrayal of the trust. It was a source of deep gratifica- 
tion to me that after years of effort to secure this recital I was 
able to record it during my last visit to Zuni, my informant 
being the director of the body, and I was doubly fortunate in in- 
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ducing a second member to repeat it to me. The two accounts 
agreed, with the exception of the addition of two words by the 
latter speaker. Neither one knew the other had confided the 
secret to me. 

While the ancestral gods apj)ear at certain times in ghost form, 
their spirits being always present with the personators of the 
gods, they visited Zuiii but once in physical form, wearing 
masks. I would add that though the gods wear masks in K6- 
thluwalawa when leaving their dance-house, when they ascend to 
this world to walk about a little for recreation they assume the 
form of game, principally deer. Nothing would induce a Zufii 
to shoot a deer anywhere near Kothluwalawa, fearing he might 
shoot a god. The shadow beings of game go to K6thluwalawa 
to serve the K6k-ko, and interesting ceremonies are held over 
game when it is brought in, regardless of its having been secured 
in ceremonial hunts. 

The six houses for the gods, which are termed kiim^ds, were 
completed. Thus originated the kiwi'sis, and the Zuni went over 
the western road after the eight days, met the gods, and accom- 
panied them to the heiica (north) Mwi'tti, All the priests and 
laity assembled in this Mm^si, The Awiinta'chu, Great Father 
of the K6k-ko, said to the Zufii, " Look well at these masks we 
wear ; look well." Pautiwa, director general, was the first to re- 
move his mask. The 'Kakwemosi, of the Pichikwe, Willow 
clan, taking the mask into his hands, examined it carefully, and 
said, '' Thanks, my child ; " and he afterwards made one like it, 
and since that time the decorating of this mask has been done 
by a man of the Willow clan. Then the moHona (director) of the 
Newekwe or Galaxy Society (one of the four societies organized 
when the world was new) examined the mask of Awantii'chu, 
and tliose of his nine sons who wore similar masks were exam- 
ined, each by a member of the Galaxy Society, and were after- 
ward made by them and worn exclusively by members of this 
society until the Ashiwanni (Rain priests) decided to have the 
K&yemshi personated alternately by the Newekwe (Galaxy), 
Sh6wekwe (Gamblers), Ma^^e'sannakwe (Great Fire), and 'Ko- 
shikwe (Cactus) societies. 

The masks of each member of the council and others were 
carefully examined, not all, however, in the Hm'w of the north. 
After a time the Awanta'chu said : " I wish a man for Komo- 
sona [director to the K&k-ko, relative position to Pautiwa], a 
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man for K&pekwin [deputy to the K&mosona], and two pVUl- 
ahiwnnnf, as warriors to the former." These were selected by the 
'Kii'lcwemosi (high priest). First he chose a man of the Deer 
clan, saying, '*My child of the Deer clan, you will be Komosoiia;" 
and, addressing a man of the Badger clan, said: " My child, 
you will be Kopetwin ; " and again, choosing a man of the Deer 
clan, said : " My child, you will be warrior to the Komosona ; " 
and again he spoke to a man of the Badger clan, saying, " My 
child, you will be warrior to the Kopekwin." The first body of 
Ashiwanni left the kim'si, and the Komosona divided the Zuni, 
regardless of clan, into six groups, one remaining in the helwa 
(north) kimi^si, while the other five groups gathered in the re- 
maining five klmi'm. The masks of the gods were carefully in- 
spected and fac-similes were made by the men of the kiici*ffis in 
which the masks were examined, and since that time each 
kiwl*8i produces the personators of the gods whose mask it made. 

During this visit of the gods the Zuni were initiated into the 
mysteries of the Kok-ko, receiving the new breath of life, and 
thus the K&k-kotikili, Masked-dancer Society, was organized. 
The dramatization of this visit of the gods to Zuni is one of their 
most impressive ceremonials. 

Every male child must receive involuntary initiation at the 
age of four or five years and voluntary initiation at ten or twelve 
years into the society of the Kok-ko in order to be admitted 
after death into the Great Dance-house in Kothluwalawa. 

At the time of involuntary initiation he is relegated to the 
kiwi^ai cliosen for him at the time of his birth. There are usually 
three, sometimes only two, doctresses present at childbirth, and 
the one who receives the child as it is born decides the placing 
of the child into the kiwl^ai^ for the husband of the doctress be- 
comes the godfather to the child and enters him in his khoi^sL 
In case the woman has no husband, her son fills the place, and 
should she have no son, her elder brother. Clanship plays no 
l)art in entering the kimi^si. 

Though the child becomes a member of the society of the 
K6k-ko at a tender age, he is led to believe the personators of 
the gods are the gods themselves. All masks, when not in use, 
are kept carefully from view of the younger children, but at vol- 
untary initiation the children are made acquainted with the real 
condition of affairs and told if they betray the secret reposed in 
them their heads will be cut off with a stone knife. After volun- 
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tary initiation the youth receives a mask of the K&rkokshi, and 
is expected to take his part in the special dances of these gods 
for rain, each 1c\wi*isl furnishing in succession its set of Korkokshi 
for the winter and summer rains. This mask is personal prop- 
erty, and is buried with the owner at his death, to follow him 
to the other world. 

While the dead go to Kothluwalawa, they do not remain there, 
but proceed by an under road to Awitiintehula, the Fourth World, 
whence they came. They, however, visit back and forth to K6th- 
luwalawa, and the original gods visit Awitiintehula. The deceased 
Zuni become rain-makers, and are at the command of the coun- 
cil of the gods. 

The masks of tlie personators of the council of gods have their 
special keepers, and each dance director looks after the masks of 
his kiwi'si. The masks have a deep and sacred significance. 
When a man dons a mask his body becomes the abiding-place 
of the spirit of the god and he is worshipped as such ; hence he 
is expected, when chosen to personate a god, to so conduct him- 
self that he will be worthy to fill the sacred office. 

During my last visit to Zuni a man who had been selected to 
personate the god Shtilawi'si in the drama of the Shdliiko was 
guilty of endeavoring to steal the aflfections of a man's wife. This 
caused the gathering together of the Rain priests and directors 
of the Society of the K6k-ko, and it was decided to dismiss him 
in disgrace and appoint a new man to fill his place. 

The dramas enacted by the personators of the gods are elab- 
orate and full of interest to the people, and while the actors en- 
dure many hardships and privations they derive great joy from 
it all. The weather is never too cold or stormy for these devotees 
to propitiate their gods in outiloor dances and ceremonies ; and 
though tliese ceremonials are of the most sacred character the 
dancers are no sooner absent from the plaza than the Koyemshi, 
whose duty it is to render any necessary assistance to the per- 
formers, delight the audience with burlesques of the dancers. 

It is the function of the Society of the K6k-ko to hold cere- 
monials for rains to fructify the earth. The council of the gods 
designate the rain-makers, relegating them to the six regions, and 
the elaborate rituals of the Society of the K6k-ko may thus be 
summarized. They are for rains, that the earth may yield the 
fruits of her being, for in this arid land the greatest boon to man 
comes from the clouds. 
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EVIDENCE OF THE MOUND-BUILDERS IN JOHNSON 

COUNTY. IOWA 

W. H. POOLE 

The race that preceded the Indians on this continent, and 
that was by many centuries anterior to us, has forever ceased to 
contend for the mastery or maintenance of home or territory ; 
it has left old mother earth in undisputed possession of the 
younger of her children, and in doing so has laid no obligations 
upon them, asked no tributes to memory, made no claim to 
fame or genius. However, there have been those in the past 
and there are those at the present time not so engrossed with 
the struggles and ambitions of today as to forget entirely a great 
race that once occupied and possessed this vast continent. By 
careful research many, although somewhat fragmentary, pages 
of the history of this most ancient, as well as singular, people 
can be read, embodying revelations relating to a vast area of 
territory, including different zones of climate and altitude. To 
the discerning eye there is often much to be gathered near at 
hand that enables us to possess ourselves of useful knowledge, 
and the writer has found that there is hardly a section of land 
in Johnson county which does not furnish more or less evidence 
of the mound-builders and their occupancy of this country. 
For years I have been interested in archeology, and, being deeply 
fascinated with the subject and having my attention called to 
explorations made in localities in the eastern part of the state 
that I was unable to visit, I assumed the task of unearthing 
such evidence as I could in this immediate locality, calling to 
my aid such information as I have been able to gather from res- 
idents and others, yet fully realizing that I was not in a posi- 
tion to give the matter exhaustive study. 

Some two miles to the northwest of the village of Oxford is 
located the farm of Joseph Schonborn. Portions of this farm 
are of a rough, hilly character, and continued cultivation han 
enabled the elements to remove completely the leaf mold from 
the underlying loess. While passing over these hills one day 
my attention was called to some objects which had beyond a 
doubt come from the hands of the mound-builders. I found 
6 
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here fragments of pottery, some of which bore evidence of hav- 
ing been used for cooking fatty animal food, while others did 
not, so far as could be discovered, appear to have been exposed 
over fire for any purpose. There were many fragments of gran- 
ite which upon inspection proved to be fire-stones — used, no 
doubt, in supporting their pots while preparing food and for 
other culinary purposes. Quantities of chips and flakes of vari- 
ous colored chert, evidence of the workshop of the ancient arrow- 
maker appeared, while here and there were to be found samples 
of the finished product. The pottery found is symmetrically 
formed, its exterior surface profusely decorated with lines and 
indentations and bearing other features which show that the 
ancient potter was clever in his art. These relics extended over 
a considerable area, and were in such quantities as to make it 
appear conclusive that this was once the site of an ancient vil- 
lage, long occupied by man. The hill upon which this village 
stood had a general trend toward the southeast and at its base 
had once been a bountiful spring. Believing firmly that this 
had been a village long inhabited by the mound-builders, I was 
led to inquire where they had made their interments. My en- 
deavors in this direction were not rewarded until I had extended 
my search to the opposite side of the Iowa river, some three miles 
away, where, on the top of the highest bluff to be found in the 
vicinity, at an elevation of 150 feet from the level of the river, I 
found the much-sought burial place. Here I readily counted 
twenty-one mounds, so completely preserved as to speak con- 
vincingly of the long ago. The mounds are scattered along the 
bluff for a distance of a quarter of a mile, and it is likely a more 
careful search will reveal more of them. They are circular in 
form and vary in size from 15 to 35 feet in diameter and from 
2 to 6 feet in height. Later I explored the mound farthest to 
the northwest, which for convenience I will designate as mound 
number one. It measured 30 feet in diameter and 6 feet in 
height. Beginning on the north side a trench was run on a level 
with the surrounding surface to the center of the mound. There 
was no evidence of interment in the 8uj)erincumbent earth, 
while the closest scrutiny revealed only one arrowhead, a few 
flint flakes, and a large number of pieces of granite showing the 
efl'ects of fire. A large oak standing in the center of the mound 
greatly impeded the work of excavation, and as I did not have 
the necessary implements I could not remove it. 



^ 
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I next proceeded to examine a mound that stood 40 feet 
directly south of number one and somewhat larger. Some 
former explorer evidently had sunk a hole 4 feet in diameter 
through the center of this mound gratifying curiosity or search- 
ing for something of intrinsic value. In the material thrown 
out I found several arrowheads and a fragment of cranium 
about 2 by 2i inches in size. On this fragment the lambdoidal 
suture appeared distinct on one side. I hardly think that fur- 
ther investigation in number two will pay the explorer, but am 
of the opinion that number one will give satisfactory results in 
human remains. 

The next mound examined measured 26 feet in diameter and 
4 feet in height. Here we began a trench on the southeast side, 
running to the center, thence digressing to a course due west to 
the limits of the mound. Near the center and on a level with 
the surrounding surface was a heap of water-worn stones, piled 
in pyramidal form, and about them, mingled with earth, were 
flint flakes and ashes ; but I could find no indication of inter- 
ment, neither inhumation or incineration, although further re- 
search may give difierent results. 

About 20 rods east of number three I came upon a mound 
about 20 feet in diameter and two feet high. On trenching this 
to the center the usual amount of flint flakes and some pebbles 
were found, while the earth composing the superficial surface 
contained a quantity of ashes and charcoal. Carefully exam- 
ining the original surface, I found that an excavation had been 
made, and, following this down 22 inches, I discovered a stratum 
of charcoal 4 inches thick, although there was no evidence of the 
effects of fire at the place where the charcoal was found. Some 
of the charcoal contained uncharred wood, and in this oak and 
elm were distinguishable. The excavations were continued to 
a depth of 8} feet without discovering evidence of inhumation. 
I am of the opinion that it was a place of interment, neverthe- 
less, and that the body was cremated at some adjacent spot and 
the ashes and charcoal buried as found upon excavation. The 
charcoal had the appearance of having been subjected to the 
action of water, and this could be readily accounted for if we 
assume that cremation had been performed, and that when the 
body was consumed the fire was extinguished with water. 

We next selected the largest mound of the group, situated 50 
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yards east of number two. It was 114 feet in circumference, with 
a height of 5 feet, and upon first view its circular form seemed to 
have been broken by a depression of considerable extent on the 
north side, which depression I at first thought formed the bound- 
ary, but inspection showed that it had been caused by the over- 
turning by storm of a great tree which had stood within the 
mound ; and further search rewarded us with a portion of the 
uprooted tree, which was oak. After taking careful measure- 
ments of the mound, we trenched it. During the operation I 
collected forty-seven pieces of various colored chert, four arrow- 
heads, and one scraper. There was a large quantity of ashes in- 
termingled with the soil of the superincumbent earth, and the 
usual quantity of sandstone, pebbles, and fragmentary granite, 
broken by heat, which has appeared in all mounds so far exca- 
vated, were found. At a point about 4 feet southeast of the center 
and at a depth of 2 feet below the original surface, I came upon 
the remains of a child so badly decayed that it was impossible 
to preserve any part of them. I have been unavoidably pre- 
vented from carrying the work of excavation beyond this point, 
but will make farther research in the near future. 

The work on these mounds has been but preliminary, and 
further investigation may lead to other and far different conclu- 
sions ; hence I realize that it is at some hazard that I venture an 
opinion upon their purpose, contents, etc. It occurs to me that 
the site of these mounds was selected not only as a place of 
burial, but also as a signal station. The pioneers of this country 
remember when this same place was used as a signal station by 
the Indians in imparting information to their friends for miles in 
all directions. Its prominence made it possible for them to signal 
great distances, and in case danger threatened, or for any other 
purpose it became necessary to summon assistance, they had but 
to build a fire at this point. As to how and why these mounds 
were built, I have this to offer: From the formation and their 
relative position I do not think they could have been used for 
the purpose of defense. There is no evidence of circumvallation 
or other warlike arrangements as found in mounds of defense. 
Neither is there any indication that they were employed as places 
of worship, as nothing like temple mounds appear. From the 
condition of the mounds, both interior and exterior, I am of the 
opinion they were for the purpose of interment only, and in case 
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of burial the elevation of the place enabled friends of the de- 
ceased to descry the signals and assemble at the time of inter- 
ment. That they did assemble and participate in the burial 
rites is quite evident, I think, from the fact that it could have 
been only by combined effort that such great masses of earth 
could have been collected. A nother thing seems probable : there 
are no pits or depressions in the vicinity of the mounds, and the 
material composing them is principally from surface strata, and 
as it is more than likely that the earth could not have been moved 
from a great distance, the situation, then, would seem to lead to 
the conclusion that it had been scraped from the surface of the 
surrounding ground. The fragments of arrow-heads and chips 
of rock found scattered through the mounds might be accounted 
for in this way, for as they worked at the erection of the mounds 
they doubtless kept supplying the demand for these weapons, 
and the chips and fragments coming from the work would nat- 
urally be gathered up with the earth that was taken to form the 
mounds. The absence of all personal effects in these mounds 
makes it evident that it was not the custom to bury the posses- 
sions of the deceased with the body. The crania I have been 
able to examine were brachycephalic, and as the material from 
the arrow-heads and other implements came was undoubtedly 
obtained from Flint ridge, in Ohio, I am of the opinion that the 
people were of the short heads of that state. Dr Peet speaks of 
them as the " hunter tribes," which I think in the main correct, 
as evidenced by the great quantity of arrow-heads scattered pro- 
miscuously over the surface of the country, doubtless used in the 
chase. Along the rich alluvial lands of the Iowa river and Old 
Mans creek there is considerable evidence of agricultural })ur- 
suits having been followed by these people. Sinkers found along 
the bluffs of the Iowa river, which had been carefully made, indi- 
cate that these aborigines knew something about fishing, and to 
some extent at least followed that employment. I have a fine 
specimen, ovoid in form, and of perfect completion, which was 
found west of the Amana Society, in Iowa county. I have also 
from that county, near York Center, a finely finished and well 
proportioned plummet. 

We are indebted to Mr Lawrence Cusix, of Windham, for a 
fine specimen of stone axe, weighing eight and one-fourth pounds, 
and perfect in every detail ; also for a fine celt four and one-half 
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inches long, with a perfect cutting edge. My collection of speci- 
mens, consisting of arrow-heads, spear-heads, stone axes, scrapers, 
hoes, plummets, gorgets, knives, celts, pottery (fragmentary), 
sinkers, etc., amounts to about four hundred relics, and consider- 
ing the limited time I have been engaged in the work, I am very 
well satisfied with the results. 



CIST BURIALS IN ILLINOIS 

F. F. HILDER 

While in St Louis, Missouri, a few years since, I heard that 
some pottery and stone implements had been found on a bluff in 
St Clair county, Illinois, overlooking the Cahokia plain, within 
a few miles of East St Louis. As that whole region is very in- 
teresting from an archeological point of view, I took an early 
opportunity of visiting the place indicated in the hope of finding 
something that would repay the labor of examination and per- 
haps of excavation. On reaching the spot I found that the sum- 
mit of the bluff had been an ancient burial place, and, from the 
number of excavations visible, that it had been quite thoroughly 
explored. After considerable search, however, I succeeded in 
finding a grave that had not been opened. It was a stone grave 
or cist in the form of a parallelogram, the internal measurement 
of which was 6 feet 4 inches long, 2 feet 6 inches wide, and 18 
inches in depth, made of rough, unhewn, flat slabs of limestone 
from 2 to 3 inches thick and irregular in shape. Each end of the 
cist was formed by a single slab, the western side was composed 
of three pieces and the eastern side of two, while three pieces 
formed the covering, making a rude box-shape tomb. The stones 
were not fitted closely, but were arranged as well as their irreg- 
ular forms would permit, and the crevices in the cover were 
protected by thin slabs laid over them ; the earth formed the 
bottom of the grave. The stone used in its construction had evi- 
dently been procured from near the base of the bluff, where the 
rock crops out in strata of about the thickness of the slabs in 
the grave. The bluff faces the west, and the head of the grave 
pointed to the northwest. The top of the cist was 24 inches below 
the surface, which was so level that no elevation or depression 
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marked the site, which was discovered only by the use of a 
pointed iron rod as a probe. On removing the covering stones 
the skeleton of a male adult was found lying on the back ; the 
bones w^ere much decayed, but the skull was saved in fairly good 
condition, and was afterward improved by a thorough soaking 
in a solution of gelatine. Its late owner had evidently been a 
fighting man and had met with some hard knocks, as the skull 
had been fractured in the right parietal region, but had healed 
perfectly, leaving merely a line marking the size and shape of the 
fracture. Another and a much more recent wound, however, 
had evidently been a fatal injury; a deep incision had been 
made, from its width evidently by a stone weapon, cutting com- 
pletely through the superciliary ridge into the orbit of the left 
eye. That this wound did not cause immediate death is shown 
by a considerable formation of new bone in nature's effort to close 
the orifice; an abscess must have formed, however, as a small 
hole had been sloughed through the posterior wall of the orbit 
and another through the temporal bone. When taken from the 
grave the skull was compactly filled with earth, which was re- 
moved by sluicing with water after the soaking in the gelatine 
solution. Near the right hip of the skeleton was a columella of 
a sea shell (Busycon pei-veisum) ; between the feet and the stone 
at the end of the grave were four unio shells ; near the right side 
of the head were two well-made stone arrowpoints and a small, 
coarsely made, dark-colored earthenware pot. On removing the 
earth which this utensil contained, some dark, evidently vegetal, 
substance, about two inches in depth, was found at the bottom 
of the vessel, as well as a much decayed bird bone. 

About two months later, in company with a friend, I made 
another visit to the locality, and after a close examination suc- 
ceeded in finding another grave that had not been opened ; its 
position is indicated in the accompanying sketch. 

This grave was exactly similar in construction to that pre- 
viously discovered ; but it was not so deeply covered, as the 
upper slabs were only 8 inches below the surface. It was, how- 
ever, of rather smaller dimensions, being 5 feet 6 inches long, 23 
inches wide, and 12 inches in depth from the lower side of the 
cover to the level of the earth which formed the bottom of the 
grave. This cist contained two skeletons lying side by side, an 
adult and a small child, both stretched at full length, face up- 
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ward. The skeleton of the child was on the east side of that of 
the adult and close to it, the top of the child's skull being on a 
level with the breast. The bones, especially those of the child, 

were much decayed ; so much so, in fact, that 
it was impossible to determine from them 
the sex of the adult, but from the small size 
M of the skull it was supposed to be that of a 
woman. At the extreme upper end of the 
cist, on a line between the two skulls, was a 
small pot about 5 inches in height, with 
pierced ears, which contained nothing but 
earth. In the eastern corner was a small 
mussel shell. On the child's side, about 18 
inches from the skull, was another pot, with 
projecting ears, not pierced, which contained 
a small bone. This bone, which was in 
much better preservation than the skeleton of the child, was pro- 
nounced by Dr Stevens, of St Louis, to be a portion of the pelvic 
arch of a child. On the western side, about on a line with the 
middle of the adult skeleton, was a piece of bone 4 inches long 
by one inch and a quarter wide and a quarter of an inch in 
thickness, which was indented or scalloped around the edges. 

In neither of these graves was there found the slightest vestige 
of anything suggestive of clothing. The bodies had either been 
interred in an entirely nude condition or, if clothed, the garments 
had been so entirely decomposed as to leave not a trace. 

In both of the cists every part, including the pots and the 
cavities of the skulls, was filled compactly and firmly with earth, 
and so closely up to the covering slabs that their shape was 
sharply imprinted on the soil. The conjecture was that tlie earth 
must have been conveyed into the interior of the cists by the 
ooze of rains through the crevices })etween the slabs ; but if that 
was the case it seems strange that the removal of so large an 
amount of earth from the space immediately surrounding the 
graves should not have caused some depression on the surface, 
which did not exist, as there was not the slightest alteration in 
the surface level to distinguish the spots where they were found. 
Yet it is hardly reasonable to suppose that stone inclosures would 
have been constructed and filled with earth at the time the burials 
were made, since such a procedure would render the cists super- 
fluous. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 

Modem Mythology. By Andreiv Lang, M. A., LL.D. London and New 
York, 1897 f Longmans, Green & Company. 

This author and his work are too well known to need an in- 
troduction, but we see him in a new light and one so uncharac- 
teristic of him that as we read these pages but for an occasional 
glimpse of familiar quotations and expressions we are apt to 
wonder if it is the same man. 

" It may well be doubted," says Mr Lang in his introduction, 
'* whether works of controversy serve any useful purpose. * On 
an opponent,' as Mr Matthew Arnold said, 'one never does 
make any impression,' though one may hope that controversy 
sometimes illuuMnates a topic in the eyes of impartial readers. 
The pages which follow cannot but seem wandering and desul- 
tory, for they are a reply to a book, Mr Max Miiller's * Contribu- 
tions to the Science of Mythology,' in which the attack is of a 
skinnishing character." 

This latter clause the author makes use of as a justification for 
a veiled, yet apparent, personal attack upon his opponent in a 
** wandering and scattering " manner, totally unworthy of this 
eminent writer and at variance to his usual courteous and con- 
siderate treatment of the opinions of others. 

He charges Mr Miiller with unfairness in the presentation of 
his opinion that the philological is the prqper method of study- 
ing mythology, based upon the " disease of language." 

Mr Ijang holds that the proper method is the anthropological, 
and, like the American school, considers the study of culture evo- 
lution and distribution by means of language as only one branch, 
and an inconclusive one at that, of the anthropological method, 
the substituting of only a part of the evidence for the whole. 

He lays great stress upon the evidences of totemism, and gives 
the views of Frazer, MacLennan, Robertson-Smith, Sayce, 
Miiller, and himself, showing great difference of opinion, and 
turning to American students for confirmation and for their ma- 
terial, a fact worthy of note, for European writers and scholars 
are beginning to learn the value of the work done in this coun- 
try (see also " Beginnings of Art ") and to see, after all, that 
7 
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" that which the builders rejected has become the chief stone of 
the corner," for at last something good has come out of America. 

The clearest exposition of the totem is that b}' Miss Alice C. 
Fletcher in a paper entitled *' The Import of the Totem," read 
before the American Association for the Advancement of Science, 
August, 1897, in which she says : "' The foundation of the In- 
dian's faith in the efficacy of the totem rested upon his belief 
concerning nature and life. This belief was complex and in- 
volved two prominent ideas: first, that all things, animate and 
inanimate, were permeated by a common life, and, second, that 
this life could not be broken, but was continuous." 

Briefly, then, totems in general terms were the symbolic rep- 
resentations of what the youth saw in his vision when he reached 
the age of puberty and passed through the ceremony connected 
with that event, and did not lie along the line of natural or blood 
relationship, nor was there any connection with ancestor wor- 
ship. The association of those into societies or gens who had 
a common or associated form of totem as a social institution was 
the other purpose of the totem. In other words, it seems that 
in some degree, at least, the modern secret and. fraternal organ- 
izations are a survival of totemism, which in some form has been 

world-wide in its distribution. 

J. H. McCoRMiCK, M. D. 



The Beginnings of Art. By Ernst Grossfj Ph. D. New Yorkj 18^ ^ D. Ap- 
pldon <& Company. 

This is one of that excellent series edited by Prof. Frederick 
Starr, known as the Anthropological Series, of which "Woman's 
Share in Primitive Culture," by Mason, and "The Beginnings 
of Writing," by Hoffman, are prior publications, and illustrate 
in detail two phases of culture of which, among others, " The 
Beginnings of Art " treats : first, woman is the aboriginal deco- 
rator in the primitive fictile and technical arts, and, second, pic- 
tographs and glyphs, the foundation of writing, was an art in a 
dual sense. 

The author does not claim for this pioneer in a new and wide 
field an exhaustive study, but simply to lay a foundation for 
wider research upon scientific lines, and to lay before the inves- 
tigator some pertinent questions to the solution of which he 
should endeavor to direct his efforts. His treatment of the sub- 
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ject is to be commended, for he "criticises those writers who 
have drawn illustrations of beginnings from people at every 
stage of culture." He therefore confines his attention to the few 
most primitive people now living, so that later on he may by 
the comparative method fill in the gaps from peoples who may 
be quite advanced in some directions, yet may have primitive 
conceptions along these lines or where survivals may answer a 
like purpose. In the chapters upon " The Aim of the Science 
of Art " and " The Way to the Science of Art," chapters 1 and 2, 
he gives in a clear and concise manner his ideas upon art as 
one of the many sides of ethnology, and defines the diflference 
between the science and philosophy of art and art criticism. 

The book has thirty-two text illustrations and three plates, 
and the examples are for the most part happily chosen, for 
while we may differ with his interpretations in some instances, 
yet he has endeavored to do justice to the opinions of others. 

" The first and most pressing task of the social science of art 
lies, therefore, in the study of the primitive art of primitive 
people." 

" A foreigner sees in a foreign work of art only what is visible 
to the eye." 

These two quotations well illustrate the standpoint from which 

the author views his subject. The second is the usual manner 

of looking at primitive people by casual observers; the first is 

the scientific method of arriving at the true conception of the 

artist, no matter in what field, and in placing it in its true j)osi- 

tion in the culture history of the human race. Such is the aim 

of the " Beginnings of Art." 

J. H. McCouMicK, M. D. 



Devil Worship in France, By Arthur Edtvard Waile, London^ 1896, George 
Redway. 

From an ethnologic standpoint, this book is a disappointment. 
One could suppose from its title that it treated of survivals of 
the '' Black Art," "Alchemy," and '' Black Magic " or a revival 
of the old Hermetic philosophers, with their symbolisms, re- 
ligions, and doctrines, a most interesting and absorbing field of 
research and one attended with much profit to the student of 
ancient religions. 

It consists of a number of exposures of charlatans and frauds 
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who by specious inventions of old rituals imposed upon credu- 
lous persons by claiming to have been initiated into certain well 
known secret organizations, and thereby become adepts in Satan- 
ism and worsliippers of Lucifer. 

Having experienced a change of heart and desiring to repu- 
diate all association with diabolism and several other kinds of 
isms and to warn all " true believers " to beware of its enthralling 
meshes, they proceed to tell all they know and considerable more 
that they do not know. 

It is but the story of Caglioetro repeated, for, while there are 
fools to be fooled, there will be fools to fool them. 

They attempt to drag in the name of the late General Albert 
Pike, the famous scholar, poet, linguist, and philosopher, whose 
writings and investigations have shed considerable light upon 
many vexed problems of ancient religion and mythology and 
place him at the head of this Palladian cultus or devil wor- 
shippers.. 

All this Mr Waite has refuted and shown the impostors in 
their true light in an admirable style. 

To students of occultism, transcendental magic, and mysticism 
as a branch of learning or investigation, either as a believer or 
from a psychological point of view, this work is invaluable. 

J. H. McCoRMicK, M. D. 



NOTES AND NEWS 

Gauoing Cranial Capacity with Water. — In the Verhand- 
lungen der Berliner Gesellschaft fiir Anthropologic, Ethnologic 
und Urgeschichte for 1896 an account is given of a new method, 
the invention of Hr. H. Poll, of determining the capacity of crania 
by means of water. I had an opportunity recently to see the 
Poll apparatus in the laboratory of the Museum fur Volkerkunde 
in Berlin, and was favorably impressed by the accuracy and 
uniformity of the results obtained. Professor von Luschan con" 
sidered it by far the best of the many methods thus far devised, 
chiefly because of the approach to an absolute result, necessarily 
uniform for all observers. I have given the apparatus what 
would seem to be a fair trial and shall use shot no more. The 
freedom from dust and the ease of manipulation are agreeable 
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features. There seemed to be no gain in time by this method, 
as I found that about forty minutes were required for ten gaug- 
ings with either shot or water when working without an assistant. 
Fragile skulls may be gauged, but the straps provided must be 
carefully adjusted and particular attention paid to crania with 
thin-walled orbits. 

Fifteen crania of Labrador Eskimos were gauged, each ten 
times ; the minimum range of variation in a single skull was five 
cubic centimeters and the maximum eight. As might have been 
expected, the results obtained in gauging a bronze skull were 
more variable and the average was somewhat less than the actual 
capacity, owing to the air being retained between the walls of the 
rubber bag and the air-tight skull. 



FiHKiMO Skull No. 


47993. 


Bronze Skull. 


Corrected result with water. 


With water. 


With shot. 


1 1445 


1292 

1294 

1292 

1289 

1297 

1291 

1290 

1294 

1294 

1291 

128<)-1297 

1292.3 


1330 


2-1444 


1342 


3-1443 


1344 


4-1446 


1336 


5-1445 


1334 


6-1445. 


1340 


7-1447 


1335 


8-1445 

9 1445 


>•... .... 


1344 
1345 


10-1445 


1346 


Ranjfe. 1443-1447 


1330-1346 


Average, 1445 





1339.6— excess, 40.8 



Of the fifteen EHkimo crania, the rang;e of variation in ten trials in 3 
crania amounted to 5 cubic centimeters; in 6, to 6 cubic centimeters ; in 
4, to 7 cubic centimeters ; in 2, to 8 cubic centimeters. 

Frank Russell. 

Harvard University. 



Chultun is the Ma3'a name for a subterraneous vaulted cham- 
ber or excavation made in prehistoric ])eriods and discovered in 
numbers south of Merida, Yucatan. Originally they were made 
to ol)tain zahcah, an earthy material serving for the manufacture 
of stucco, but afterwards the only probable use for them was that 
of cisterns to collect rainwater in that arid soil. Following the 
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indications of the explorer, Stephens, who had mentioned the 
chultunes of Uxmal and LabnA, the Peabody Museum of Archa3- 
ology at Cambridge undertook to explore Yucatdn for the hu- 
man relics that the chultunes might contain, and i)laced in charge 
Mr EdAvard H. Thompson, United States consul in Merida, who 
had stayed in the country for a number of years. Explorations 
were made in December, 1888, and in the autumn of 1890 by 
him and his scientific helpmates. These cisterns were found to 
be between 10 and 15 feet deep, with a bottom level or nearly 
so, irregular circular, or bottle-shaped, and having a single open- 
ing in the form of a round, walled funnel going to the surface. So 
the only way to explore these mysterious cavities was to let one's 
self down on a rope in a fetid atmosphere to a still more squalid 
bottom, exposed to all the injuries that tarantulas, serpents, or 
flying bats might inflict to the visitors. Some were found to be 
receptacles of human bones, which were closed up in a corner 
and cemented ; but the purpose of chul tun-building was evi- 
dently not to give them a sepulchral character. Some of them 
have engravings of birds, turtles, or other figures on their walls. 
The more interesting objects found in the mound-shaped heaps 
of detritus at their bottoms were stone implements, collars, heads, 
and other sculptures of stone, beads of lime cement covered with 
paint, figurines of terra-cotta, as monkeys, rabbits, human heads, 
and some moulds for casting these (a rare find), insect and rep- 
tile casts, mouse and iguana bones, snail shells, beetle wings and 
spider cells; then knives of obsidian and flint, articles of iron 
pyrites, whistles, and other musical instruments. Sixty of these 
vaulted cavities were examined south of Labna, and many of 
them still had the antique stone cover over the opening, which 
was carefully sealed. The report gives descriptions of thirty- 
three of them. 

The cave of Loltun, that is, " the cave of the flowers of stone," 
situated north of the Labna ruins, is an object equally interest- 
ing to the antiquarian as to the naturalist or curious sightseer. 
It is a stalactite cave consisting of several contiguous compart- 
ments, the long passages of which, dark as a tomb and as silent, 
suddenly oi)en into roofless grottoes, sunlit from above, framed 
in by huge tree-roots and vines and perfumed by thousands of 
flowers which are quickened into fragrance and beauty by the 
hot sun's rays. Through eleven openings or mouths the sun 
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sends in its rays at times and suffuses these grottoes with tints 
of pale green or rose, rivalling in beauty the Blue Grotto of Capri, 
and changing the cave into a veritahle fairy-land. At various 
})laces barricade walls impede the progress of the visitor, which 
were, it is said, constructed in times of war. The Peabody Mu- 
seum sent its first expedition to explore this wonderful recess in 
November, 1888, the second in December, 1890, when Marshall 
H. Saville, now a scientist of the New York American Museum 
of Natural History, assisted Mr Thompson in the explorations. 
Photographs were secured in ample numbers here (as well as in 
the chultunes of Labna) to fix all the important details of the 
objects seen or discovered. The vertical wall of one chamber 
was covered to the height of 6 feet with lines of hieroglyphs, and 
single calculiform characters are visible everywhere on boulders, 
niches, cavities, and wall-corners, which may at a future day 
disclose the date or chronology of the earliest engravings. The 
objects of art and manufacture found in the chambers are balls, 
potsherds, bone-needles, discs and beads of all shapes and dimen- 
sions, obsidian and fiint knives and scrapers, fiint arrowheads, 
perforated stones, mullers, and human teeth. Upon the eight 
photographic plates of the fascicle not only the more noteworthy 
finds of implements are reproduced, but especial care was de- 
voted to the rendering of the inscriptions, these being the most 
important objects to the Maya archeologist ; their surroundings 
are not wanting in picturesqueness ; the row of stalactites from 
inscription chamber No. 3 forms quite an attraction. 

THlles.—^femoirs (of the) Peabody Museum of American Arcliseology 
and Ethnology, Harvard University. Cambrid^: Printed by the Mu- 
eeum. 1897. Quarto. Illustrated. 

Vol. /, No. fS: Caveof Loltun, Yucatan. Report of Explorations by the 
Museum, 1888-W and 1890-'91. By Edward H. Thompson. Pp. 24 and 
8 plates. 

* 

Vol. I. No.- S : The chultunes of Jjibnd, Yucatan. Report of Explora- 
tions by the Museum, 1888-'89 and 1890-'91. By Edward H. Thompson. 
Pp. 20 and 13 plates. 

A. S. Gatschet. 



An Eskimo " Kashim." — Nearly all of the extensive coast line 
which Alaska presents was originally held by various Eskimo 
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tribes. All along the northern and western coasts, throughout 
the Aleutian islands, stretching away off to the southwest, and 
up the southern coast the Eskimo held undisputed sway until 
they reached the mouth of Copper river and the region around 
Mt St Elias. Here they were met by Indian tribes who held 
the remainder of the southern coast and the archipelago to the 
southeastward. 

Under the Russian occupancy of Alaska all the natives along 
the southern and southwestern coasts and on the adjacent islands 
were completely subjugated. Those peoples now living on the 
last-named coasts and islands are known as *' Creoles " — a cross 
between the native and the Russian. It is seldom that a full- 
blood native is seen. Likewise it is seldom that one can find 
a custom now practiced that is purely native in all its features. 
The old Eskimo traditions and customs and the traditions and 
customs brought over by a low grade of Russians seem to be in- 
termixed. 

But if a traveler goes up the western and northern coasts, as 
well as inland, he gets farther and farther away from Russian 
influence, until at last the native Eskimo or Indian is found. 
At old Fort St Michaels, 700 miles up the western coast of Alaska, 
is an Eskimo village. The people are to a great degree still 
purely Eskimo in their physical organizations as well as in their 
traditions and customs. This is the first village in which a reg- 
ular Eskimo " kashim " or dance-house is to be found. Even 
here this old relic of barbarism is rapidly falling into decay 
through neglect and lack of repairs. 

This northern Eskimo " kashim " corresponds in some respects 
to the "estufa" of our southwestern Indians. In villages un- 
touched by white men the males, when not at work, all congre- 
gate in the kashim to sleep and while away the time, leaving the 
native houses in the possession of the women, who carry food to 
their lords and masters in the kashim, but enter at no other times 
except for certain dances. Strangers and visitors — men — live in 
the kashim, cook their own food there, or are served by some 
women in the village. I had hard work to find this particular 
building, for the natives will not tell a white person which one 
of the many dugouts is their kashim. However, I found it to 
be a trifle larger than their ordinary house and, what seemed 
strange, no apparent opening into the building. 
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The structure itself is about 8 feet high, half under ground, 
about 15 feet square, flat roof, with a square hole in the center 
covered with transparent seal intestine. A walrus skin is often 
thrown over thisAvindow, thus excluding light as well as air, for 
there is no other direct opening into the building. The sides 
above the ground are built up of sod and dirt, and the roof is 
simply dirt heaped over poles which are laid closely together. 
In front of the kashim a low, narrow, and dark entry or passage- 
way is built out for 8 feet. As one enters this jiassageway 
through the narrow door and goes with bent shoulders to the 
other end he runs plump up against the solid wall; no door is 
there. In the floor of the passageway, however, is a round hole 
somewhat larger than a man's body and about 4i feet deep. A 
man drops into this hole, squats down, and then crawls on his 
hands and knees through an underground tunnel, somewhat 
sloping, emerging finally into a good-sized square hole which is 
dug down into the ground in the center of the kashim. This 
hole or pit also serves as a firei)lace, and the tunnel as a chim- 
ney and air-draft. As roaring big fires are built in there, the 
smoke partially fills the building. Around this pit is some sort 
of a floor or hard earth surface, where the men walk and stand. 
Built all around the four sides are raised benches of earth, cov- 
ered with boards or walrus hide, on which the men sit and sleep, 
each person having his own skins or sleeping bag. Four lamps, 
one on each side of the pit, are supported by slender stems of 
bone or wood stuck firmly into the ground floor. On top of 
each stem is a rounding bowl for seal oil or whale blubber. A 
moss w^ick is put into the bowl and then lighted at one end. 

Just imagine being in this den with no light except that com- 
ing through the intestine window, or more likely coming from 
the rancid oil lamps, a big fire in the pit, the room full of smoke, 
too hot to wear fur clothing, the benches crowded with naked 
men — it is a regular smoke and steam bath. 

When the time comes for a big dance they get the room in- 
tensely hot and close, an outsider rakes all the fire and ashes 
out through the flue or tunnel, and the pit is covered with boards 
or with poles covered with moss and grass matting, thus making 
an entire floor. Musicians (always men) with their tom-toms 
sit tailor-fashion on the bench on one side of the room. The 
dancers, usually men, though at certain times women, stripped 
8 
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to the waist or entirely nude, stand around the side or dance in 
the center, one at a time, until nearly exhausted. The dance 
usually lasts all nijiijht or longer, for it is protracted just so long 
as the dancers can stand uj). Either just before the dance or 
while it is in progress the men take a bath. They have bowls 
hollowed out of wood, each holding about two quarts, filled with 
urine, which has been saved up for days for this purpose. The 
men bathe in this, holding a mouth-piece between their teeth to 
keep the ammonia out of mouth and nostrils, meanwhile strik- 
ing their bodies with a bunch of a dozen and more twigs or 
switches tied together. This mouth-piece is made by taking a 
slender piece of wood, a little longer than the mouth, notching 
it for the teeth, and then twisting a large bunch of dry grass all 
around the wood, except the side, which is left free to be grasped 
between the teeth. The tom-toms are a sort of rude tamborine 
with handles, having seal intestine tightly stretched across the 
round frame of wood or bone. The musician holds the tom- 
tom up in one hand and beats it with a slender club, his monot- 
onous " yi-yi-yi-yi " and slight swaying of the body keeping time 
with his beating. 

A dance had been held in the St Michael's kashim but a short 
time before I entered it. There were some ashes and half-burnt 
wood in the pit, a little oil in one lamp, a bowl partly full of 
urine, and a number of mouth-pieces and switches lying about. 
The men have also made an easier way to get into and out of 
the kashim. The tunnel is still there, but a hole on a level with 
tiie ground, and just large enough for a person lying on his 
stomach to wiggle through, has been made at the end of the 
passageway through the dirt wall of the kashim. 

Anna Fulcomer. 



A striking peculiarity in the Nicobarese system of numera- 
tion is that in counting cocoanuts, money, and birds^-nests the 
natives of the central and southern groups reckon by pairs, scores, 
and four-hundreds. Some of the other groups reckon also by 
two-hundreds, two-thousands, four-thousands, and twenty-thou- 
sands. The counting by pairs is due to the practice of tying 
two cocoanuts together by means of a strip of the husk of each 
for convenience in carrying. — Indian Antiquai^, Augmt, 1897. 
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SoMAL, OR Somali, is a name that has only been in use to de- 
scribe the dominant race in the Horn of Africa since the begin- 
ning of this century. Sir R. Burton (1856) says that the Somalia 
call their country Barr-al-Ajam. The old maps name the coun- 
try Asha and Hawiya. The derivation of the word Somal has 
puzzled people. Major Abud, whose authority must carry great 
weight, leans to that which has been suggested by the language 
itself. He says : '' The Somal are a hospitable race, and, as milk 
is their staple food supply, the first words a stranger would hear 
in visiting their kraals would be ^ So-mal,' i, c, * Go and bring 
milk.' I have heard it suggested that the other word for milk, 
' liss,' may account for the termination * lis ' in ^ Somalis.' " As 
a matter of fact, " So-liss " is not used in a command to go and 
bring milk, or to go and milk a camel for a visitor, but only in 
ordinary conversation, and ** Somal " is the usual command in 
bidding any one to go and bring milk for the refreshment of a 
stranger. In any case, there is nothing indicative of the origin 
of their language or race in the name Somali or Somal. Sir R. 
Burton has a note on the name Somal, where he alludes to a 
traveler who asserted that Somali was derived from the Abys- 
sinian **Soumahe" (heathen). — Pease in Scottish Geographical 
Joximal, Febniary, 1898, page 63, 
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THB WINTER 80L8TICB CERBMON7 AT WALPI 

J. WALTER FEWKES 

During my studies of the Hopi ritual/ in 1891, 1 learned that 
an elaborate ceremony was performed in the chief kiva or cere- 
monial chamber of Walpi at the winter solstice, and at my re- 
quest the late A. M. Stephen, who had given me the information, 
visited the pueblo on the 21st of December of that year and made 
notes on the rites and sketches of the altar. During subsequent 
presentations of the same rite, in the winters of 1892 and 1893, 
additional data were collected. The death of this talented and 
devoted ethnologist terminated the preparation of a contemplated 
memoir on the subject which we had jointly planned, inasmuch 
as his notes passed into other hands and I was therefore unable 
to avail myself of all the material which we had gathered. Rec- 
ognizing, however, the importance of the subject, I published the 
fragmentary data which I had collected in order to call attention 
to the ceremony, and this account,' so far as I know, is the sole 
literature of the subject. The poverty of our knowledge and the 
importance which this observance has in the Ho])i ritual deter- 
mined me to again take up the study and make an effort to add 
something to what I had already recorded. I therefore made a 
special journey to Arizona in December, 1897, to increase my 
knowledge of this subject. 

Sun-worship is an important element in all Pueblo rituals, but 
although statements that the Pueblos are sun-worshippers are 
constantly reiterated, very little detailed knowledge of the char- 
acter of this worship has been recorded in the literature with 

1 The preseDt article is one of a series of preliminary accoants of Tusayaq ceremo- 
nials, the bibliography of which is given herein, 
a ** Tusayan Katcinaa," 15th Annual Report of the Bureau of American Ethnology. 

9 (65) 
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which I am familiar. The origin of the Tusayan sun-cult is ob- 
scure, and while its general character is highly suggestive of a 
multiple origin, its presence in northern Arizona has never been 
satisfactorily explained. The two solstices are marked epochs 
in the ritualistic life of the Tusayan Indians, and ceremonials at 
these times are especially conducted by a priesthood of the Pdtki^ 
people. among whom sun-worship is more prominent than among 
any other. 

I have already expressed the belief that the present compli- 
cated Tusayan ritual has become so by composition. I believe 
it will be found that this ritual is made up of a number of clan 
religions of a totemistic character, with marked peculiarities in 
essential features, due to their diverse origins, and intimate re- 
semblances, which I ascribe to culture contact. The ritual, as 
we now know it, is a result of growth by composition and mutual 
reaction. We may study its character through the origin and 
development of its component units, but to arrive at satisfactory 
conclusions regarding the whole ritual we ought to have clearly 
in mind the character of the religion of each component family. 

The Pdtki people's religion we can disentangle from the re- 
ligions of the Snake, Flute, or other clans, and when we have 
done so, can more intelligently make comparisons with neigli- 
boring tribes. Certain elements of Hopi mythology and ritual 
are said to have been brought to Tusayan from southern Arizona. 
Manifestly before we can logically undertake to say whether or 
not Mexican influence' is present in Tusayan mythology and 
ritual, we must know something definite in regard to the peculiar- 
ities of the beliefs and practices of this southern family. 

The Winter Solstice ceremony, called Soydluna^ is particularly 
instructive to the student of the migrations of the ancient peo- 

1 The Pdtki or Water-house phrutry formerly lived iua pueblo called Homolobi, al>out 
70 miles south of Walpi, near where the Atlantic and Pacific railroad croftses Little (Colo- 
rado river, or about 3 miles from Winslow, Arizona. Before they built Homolobi their 
ancestors lived on the southern slope of the Mogollon mountains, in the valley of the 
Gila and its tributiiries. As the totem signatures of the members of this phratry are 
symbols of rain-clouds, I believe the term Water-house means simply a cloud. 

2 I find in certain quarters a tendency to deny Mexican influence on Pueblo mythology 
and ritual. This attitude of mind is, I believe, unscientific, because comparatively little 
is known of the rites of the Pueblos, and the cultus of the ancient people living between 
them and those of Old Mexico is practically a terra incognita. The scientific man can 
hardly aflftrm or deny anything about a relationship where data are so fragmentary. 
With sufllicient material to work from, speculation regarding the influence of ancient 
Mexico in Pueblo rituals will be valuable, but until it has been accumulated theorising 
will have but little weight. 
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pies of Arizona, especially those Sua and Rain cloud clans which, 
it is claimed, came to Tusayan from the far south. Both Soy&Luna 
and the related P&lulukonii are said to have been brought to 
Walpi by the people whose original home was in Palatkwabi, 
the *' Giant Cactus land," in the far south. With this land are 
especially associated stories of Palvlukon^ the Great Plumed 
Snake, and the Pabki clans are reputed to have brought the 
fetishes used in the cult of this supernatural being into Tusayan. 
I do not know whether the Snake and Antelope peoples, and 
the Flute clans, who are reputed to have joined them before the 
advent of the P&thi^ recognized this supernatural being or not, 
but certainly no effigy of him has been seen by me in any Hopi 
celebration save Soydlnna and PdlulukofUi, and there seems no 
reason to doubt the claims of the traditionists. We may sup- 
pose that the elements in the two great ceremonies peculiar to 
this people — thecult of the Great Snake and a complicated sun- 
worship — were brought to Tusayan from southern Arizona by 
those components which came from Gila valley or some of its 
tributaries. It js more especially in the details of these ceremo- 
nies that we find the strongest resemblances between Tusayan 
ceremonials and the rituals of Old Mexico, which are less marked 
in the cults of other families, as the Snake and Antelope, that 
are reputed to have originated in the north. 

The Sun priests at Walpi have celebrations at both summer 
and winter solstices. The relationship between the celebration 
of the Sun priests at the summer and winter solstices suggests 
the complemental rites which the Snake and Flute priests ob- 
serve six months apart, but closely related to each other. The 
elaborate Snake ceremony, or the Snake dance, occurs in August,* 
but there are abbreviated rites of the Snake chiefs in January. 
The elaborate Flute observance occurs also in August, on even 
years, but there is an abbreviated celebration of the Flute chiefs 
in winter of the same years, as I have elsewliere described. In 
the rites of the Sun priests, however, the abbreviation of the 
ceremony is reversed ; the great festival occurs in December, and 
their assemblage in July is a very simple rite, called Tawa paho 
latuiiy "Sun prayer-stick making," lasting but one day.* 

i*'Th« Walpi Flute Observance, a Study of Primitive Dramatisation." Journal of 
American Folk-Loret vol. vi, No. xxvi. 

s Journal of American Ethnology and Archasol4>gy^ vol. ii, pp. 24-.'KI. 
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Although the summer solstice ceremony of the Sun priests is 
so much abbreviated/ their midwinter celebration, the Soydluna^^ 
is one of the most complicated in the entire calendar. The 
Soyalufia is observed at about the same time in five' different 
villages, which, if I may judge from the two variants witnessed 
by me, differ widely from one another. But while sun-worship 
in the Soydluna is of greatest import, and a knowledge of it of 
special value, probably the most distinctive feature of the cere- 
mony is that which it shares with the Palulukonti, the elements 
of Great Serpent worship which occurs nowhere else in the Hopi 
ritual in socomplicated a form as in these two observances. Here* 
then, more than anywhere else, may we look for ophiolatry among 
the Hopi Indians, and as we are searching for facts to enable us 
to arrive at general views of the affinities of Hopi religious prac- 
tices with those of neighboring peoples, data of more than usual 
comparative weight are gathered in other directions. 

Preliminary Remarks on Uie Soydlufia 

The inception or preliminary meeting of the chiefs (monwio- 
wiiu) * of the Soydluna took place at the house of Vensi. This 
event is called the Tcotcony'iinya or " Smoke assembly," and is a 
formal meeting, similar to that of Antelope-Snake priests, which 
occurs sixteen days before the public Snake dance. 

The time for summer ceremonials is ordinarily determined by 
horizontal observations of sunrise. The proper date for the 

1 The exercises consist of little more than meeting together and preparing the so- 
called Sun pahoSy or prayer-sticks, which are deposited on the following morning in the 
Sun shrines. The ceremonies attending the summer solstioial paAo-making at Hano 
and Walpi differ somewhat, and the character of the prayer-sticks is not the same in 
the two pueblos. It is quite probable that we have two ceremonies of different origin 
in the summer solstice pa/u>-making at Hano and Walpi, and it is interesting to note 
that there was a Hun clan at this Tanoan pueblo, which is said to have come not from 
the Rio Grande valley with the Tanoan clans, but from the south. Why it settled with 
the Hano clans is a mystery to me. This Sun clan does not appear to have belonged 
to the Pdtki phratry. 

3 It has been suggested thai the word Soy&luRa is derived from so or eo, all ; yunya^ 
assemblage ; " all assemble ; " but this etymology is not wholly satisfactory. Powell's 
alphabet is here employed. 

3 Important material bearing on the significance of the Soy&luRa awaits any ethnol- 
ogist who will study the variants of this ceremony at the Middle Mesa. 

■•The following men are called chiefs of the Soydluiia: Kwatcakwa, Sakwistiwa, Kwaa, 
Sikyaustiwa, Anawita, Nasimoki, and Hupela. These are Sun priests, or Taioawympkias, 
whose ceremonials in Walpi at the summer solstice I have described. {Journal of Atner- 
ican Ethnology and Archtrology, vol. ii, pp. 2'I-Jj:j.) These chiefs, so far as I know, belong 
to the Pdtki clans and their totems are rain-clouds and growing corn. (See " Tusayan 
Totemic Signatures." American Anthropologist^ Jan., 1897, pp. 2, 3.) 
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Soyalufia, however, is determined by the place of the sun on the 
horizon at sunset, not sunrise. At the winter solstice the sun 
sinks behind a notch in the horizon a little south of the depres- 
sion in the horizon line made by the southern end of Eldon 
mesa, a spur of the San Francisco mountains. This point is one 
of the cardinal points of the Hopi and is called Tdwaki} or Sun- 
house. It is about 230° from the east point, or about 50° (com- 
pass) south of west, as observed from the top of the highest house 
in Walpi. 

December is regarded as a sacred month; no work is per- 
formed in it and few games are allowed. It is the month of the 
return of the sun and the gods, and bears tlie same name as July, 
in which they depart. All the important monthly ceremonials 
between the Soydluna and the Nim&n (Departure) are classified 
by me as Katciaa, or masked ceremonials, while those from 
Nimdn to Soydlufta belong to the other division, which I have 
designated as the Nine Days' ceremonies. 

The length of the Soydluna festival varies in different years, 
which appears to be true of several other ceremonies.* The No- 
vember performance may be celebrated in ex<€7i«o or abbreviated, 
and when the latter is true there are likewise abbreviations in 
the Soydluna, The unabbreviated Soydluna is said to be nine 
days long, in addition to four supplemental days following the 
midnight secret observances; the abbreviated Soydluna was of 
four days' duration, the first three days of which were unim- 
portant. The celebration in 1897 at Walpi was abbreviated. 

I arrived at the East mesa at sunset, December 20th, so that 
I missed all parts of the Soydluna on that and preceding days 
in 1897. I was, however, able to witness a part of the night kiva 
ceremonials of totokya which occurred at Oraibi on December 
22nd, but I made only a few notes on the celebration at that 
pueblo, as the subject has been studied with care by Rev. H. R. 
Voth, a missionary at that place, who intends to publish his re- 
sults later. The few observations which I made were of value 



iThe name of the month of December in the Tewa language of Hano is tufHaVpo^ 
Bun-house, moon, winter solntioe. 

2 The Snake dan^e, Flute Uhnervance, Ldtakohtiy Mtlmxrauti^ and Nim'in Kateina are 
alway.s of sixteen days' duration. When the elaborated form of the November cere- 
mony called Nadcuaiyn is celebrated, elaborate forms of SojfiUuAa^ /'oMJ.-imil, and Pdtu- 
Idkoikti may be expected. The elaboration is connected with the New-fire ceremony, 
which occurs in November. 
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in a comparative study of the subject, and shed some light on 
obscure parts of the Walpi presentation. 

Sacerdotal Societies in Soy&Lufla 

There is no difficulty in determining the names of four of the 
religious societies which take part in the Soydlufla, These are 
as follows : 



Societies 


Meeting places 


Claru 


TataukyamA 


Moflkiva 


Patki 


Wiiwutcimtti 


Wikwaliobikiva 


Asa 


Kwakwantti 


Tcivatokiva 


Pakab 


Aalta 


Alkiva 


Ala 




Nacabkiva 


Snake, Kokop 



The meeting place of the Tataukymnil is the Monkiva, and upon 
the shield of their chief was depicted either a figure of Ttinmup^ 
the Sun God, or a rain-cloud symbol. The Wuvmlcimtu wore 
squash blossoms on their heads and upon their shield was a star. 
The Kwakwantu, who met in the Tcivatokiva, had a figure of a 
Kwakwaniu on their shield, and the Aaltu^ from the Alkiva^ a 
figure of Alosaka^ or, according to another informant, a repre- 
sentation of Palucunla, an Ice katcina. In addition to these so- 
cieties, men from Sitcomovi personating Talc'iikti, or mud-head 
clowns, and another unknown society took prominent parts in 
certain minor observances. A society from the Nacabkiva car- 
ried a shield upon which an antelope was depicted. They wore 
basketry skull-caps bearing antelope horns, and had squash blos- 
soms in their hair. I do not know what society they represented, 
but as the Snake-Antelope clans met in Nacabkiva^ with the Fire- 
wood clans, I suspect this society to be an old Antelope frater- 
nity which assists the Snakes in their biennial celebration.* 

The Walpi Kivas and their Occupants at the Soydlufla 

All the kivas or sacred chambers in the three pueblos — Hano, 
Sitcomovi, and Walpi — were occupied by priests during the Soyd- 

1 The KwakwantA are known by a crescent painted with kaolin under one eye, but 
thie dlAtinguiflhing mark is not always diHtinctive at Walpi. Their chief in this pueblo 
is Anawita, head of the Water-house people, a man more conversant with the legends 
of the Pdtki people than any I have met. I made a new attempt during this last visit 
to obtain from him a definite statement of the geographical position of Palatkwabi, the 
ancient home of his ancestors. This place was situated, he told me, south of Prescott, 
and not far from San Carlos reservation. If I have properly interpreted his statements, 
his would indicate the valley of the Gila as the mystic land of Palatkwabi. 
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lufia, and most of these meetings were synchronous. Prayer offer- 
ings were made in all the kivas on the Elast Mesa. The Moftklva, 
or chamber in which the more important ceremonials were per- 
formed, was occupied by the Tatdukyavm, a Sun priesthood of 
the Pdtki or Water-house people of whom this ceremony is the 
special observance. The Wikwaliobikiva, the chief in which at 
that time was Ametola, was occupied by the Am-nyumH or Asa 
clans, a group which originally came to Tusayan from the Rio 
Grande region. The Snake people and the Firewood {Koko}*) 
clans, whose chief is Moume, met in the Nacahldva, The Alkiva 
held the Ala or Lenya (Flute) clans, and the Tcivatokiva was 
the meeting place of the Pdkab or Reed peoples. Altars were 
erected in only two of these five kivas, viz., the Monkiva and the 
Tcivatokiva, but there were important fetishes in the other three. 

Tlie Monkiva, or Chief Kiva, — This was the meeting place of 
several fraternities, and in it were held some of the most im- 
portant ceremonials of the Soydluna. The sacerdotal society of 
this kiva was the Tataukyam^, whom I regard as identical with 
the Tawavrynipkiyaa or Sun priests. The most important cere- 
monials which were witnessed in this kiva occurred on the night 
following the day called iotokya} 

The Wikwaliobi Kiva, Watch-place Kiva. — There were several 
fetishes of the Am people on the floor of the chamber in which 
this phratry gathered. This collection of clans, as I have else- 
where mentioned, came to Tusayan from the Rio Grande coun- 
try about the same time as the ancestors of the modern inhab- 
itants of Hano. They spoke a Tanoan language when they 
arrived in Tusayan, but since that time have been assimilated, 
and have forgotten the Tanoan speech and speak Hopi. The 
few fetishes which they displayed in the Wikwaliolyi kiva were 
said by the priests to have been brought to Tusayan by their 
ancestors. The most important of these ancient relics was a 
leather or skin mask shaped not unlike tin antelope's head, but 
blackened by age. This strange mask had an appended flap of 

1 For the nomenclature of the different days of ceremony in the Tusayan ritual see 
Journal of American Ethnology and ArehcBologt/, vol. iv. I suggest the following etymology 
of TaiaukyamA : tawa^ sun ; takamd^ plural of taka, man« = tawatakamCL^ Sun men ; or, by 
elision, ta^ta-ka-mik. The true spelling would be TataukyamA. As the names of the 
other societies have plurals formed by reduplication of the first syllable, it is possibly 
the same in toto, but in this instance I believe the first syllable, tawa^ ** sun," rather 
than takamA^ **men," is the one reduplicated. 
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feather on the snout and two protruding goggle eyes. Its shape 
suggested a mask or helmet of the Natacka monsters. This was 
called Tckwaina, and to it was tied a small rattle and a crook 
(gneld), such as the Hopi maidens now use in tying up their 
hair in whorls over the ears. 

The second heirloom was a tozriki (bandolier), which was at- 
tached to the right pole of the ladder. This object was likewise 
said to have been in possession of the ancient warriors of the Asa 
when they came into Tusayan. There were likewise two small 
images, which appeared to be made of wood, but of a shape so 
hidden by raw cotton and attached feathered strings that I was 
unable to determine their forms. They were called ** brothers,'* 
and were venerated as very ancient fetishes which had been 
brought by these early colonists from the Rio Grande country. 

A number of small clay images of quadrupeds were noticed 
in basket trays on the floor of the kiva of the Asa people, and 
interrogation of the priests concerning their character led me to 
interesting results. Two of these effigies were furnished with 
horns, and their owner told me he had brought them to the 
kivas because he wished oxen ; otlier clay images had the form 
of sheep, and still others horses, and all were there because the 
owners wished the different animals which they represented. 
The use of Pdutiwa's altar and fetishes in the Tdvatokivay for 
the same purpose, is described elsewhere in this article. 
- During extended archeological work in Arizona I have fre- 
quently exhumed from cemeteries of ancient ruins small, rude 
clay images of animals, some of which are identical with those 
described above. I have no doubt that these prehistoric objects 
had the same meaning as those now in use, although the par- 
ticular animals desired may not formerly have been the same as 
at present. These ancient figurines, as also some of their mod- 
ern counterparts, may be symbolic, substitutional sacrifices for 
the animals which they desired for domestic use or for game — 
that is, in ancient times they may have sacrificed the animal 
which they now represent by an effigy. Certain parts of the 
Soydluna are thus in part special ceremonies for increase in flocks 
and herds, and fetishes efficacious for that purpose are especially 
prominent. 

The Wiiwiitcimti society, which makes its headquarters in 
this kiva, is an old fraternity of the Squash people, now extinct, 
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but of southern origin. They meet here because the present 
chief belongs to the Asa clans. 

The Nacabkivn, or Half-way Kiva, — The kiva situated in the 
plaza near the Antelope rock was occupied by the Firewood 
clans, descendants of the former inhabitants of the pueblo of 
Sikyatki, and on the floor by the ladder there was a large stone 
image, which I was told formerly belonged to Nasyufiweve, a 
chief of the Firewood people, who is reputed to have inherited 
this idol from an ancestor who lived at Sikyatki at the time of 
its destruction. This stone statue represents Puiikunhoya, the 
Little God of War. It is about two feet high, with arius and 
legs cut in relief, and is represented in a squatting posture. The 
eyes and eyebrows are also carved in relief, and a multitude of 
nakwdkwoci, or feather strings, were tied around the neck. The 
image is a very good specimen of stone- working, and was placed 
by the fire, against the right pole of the ladder, facing the cere- 
monial region of the kiva. The image is now owned by Katci, 
the head man of this clan, who inherited the position and fetishes 
of Nasyufiwevi, who died a few years ago. 

The Alkiva, or Horn Kiva, — The people of this kiva had a small 
stone image of Piiukonkoya, which appeared to be their only fetish. 
The chamber was a meeting place of the AallUy and the men in 
it belonged to the AUi^^ or Horn people, and the Flute clans. 
The shield of the Aaltu society, which assembled in this room, 
was hanging to the wall of the Alkiva for several days, and I was 
able to make a sketch of the figure upon it more easily than in 
the exciting episode in the Monkiva when it was in use. The 
shield is circular in form, painted black, with a rim of plaited 
corn hu«ks in which are inserted eagle tail-feathers. The figure 
depicted on it, I was told, represented Alosaka, Upon the head 
there are painted two horns, portions of which are colored green, 
arising from the upper part of the head, which is painted red. 
The chin is blackened, eyes are represented, and there are fan- 
sha[)e projections on each side of the head. The body is colored 
white ; the right shoulder is green ; the left, red. The right arm 
is red ; the left, green. The figure is dressed in a ceremonial 

1 These clans are always mentione<l by tradition iHts in connection with tho ruins 
along Jcditoh mena, of which Awatobi is the bent known. It is even possible that the 
Navaho name Jcditoh, Antelope water (spring), may be a translation of an older pueblo 
designation referring to the clans of the Horn people who once lived there. A-al-tu^a 
a-al, reduplicated plural of ala ; tA plural ; Horns, or Ala wympki/as. 

10 
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kilt and white sash ; the right leg is colored green ; the left, red. 
In the right hand Alosaka carries the symbol of an ear of corn, 
and in the left a representation of a monkohu^ or chieftain's badge, 
with pendent feathers.* 

In the Oraibi variant we have an interesting modification in 
the use of the figure of Alosaka in the night ceremonials of the 
Soydluna. During these rites a large rectangular screen bearing 
an Alomka figure identical with that on the shield, save in de- 
tails, was brought into the kiva and set upright between the fire- 
place and the altar, facing the former. This rectangular screen 
was about three times as long as wide, and when set upright 
was found to be surmounted by semicircular hoops covered with 
raw cotton. Four artificial flowers, not unlike those of the 
Walpi altar, were fastened at intervals on each border. Figures 
of rain-cloud symbols were noticed above the representation of 
Alosaka, which was identical with the figure on the shield of the 
Aaliu at Walpi. The lower part of this screen, on which was 
painted a conventional, rectangular symbol of corn, was covered 
with clay, encrusted with corn and other seeds. There was like- 
wise represented on this screen a symbol of the sun near the left 
foot of the central figure, and a growing cornstalk was drawn to 
the right of the central design. Four parallel bars and a row of 
dots near the head vividly recalled numerical signs in Mayan 
codices, and are identical with those made on the kiva or house 
walls in certain ceremonies. Interesting rites were performed 
before this screen, one of the exceptional episodes of which con- 
sisted of scraping the encrusted seeds from the lower part into a 
basket tray, to whicii was added a little raw cotton from the semi- 
circular frames on the upper edge. 

The Tcivatokiva, or Goat Kiva, — This kiva, which is the first to 
the left as one enters the plaza of Walpi, had a small altar, 
which was made by Pautiwa, the chief of the Kalektaka priest- 
hood, and was the only Walpi kiva besides the Monkiva which 
had a ponya (altar) in the Soydluna. It was the meeting place 
of the Kwakwantd* At the middle of the western end of the 

1 This figure was also identified as Patucufila, an Ice katcina^ but the doll of this kateina 
which I have in my collection has a triple horn and is otlierwise different from the fig- 
ure of Aloaaka on the shield in question. 

a Kvca-kican-til. I am not sure of the derivation of the name of this warrior priest- 
hood. Following the analogy of the other societies, it would be Kwa-kwan^ a redupli- 
cated plural of kwa (nit) eagle, <u, plural, eagles. Another derivation has been sug- 
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kiva, Pautiwa had placed on the floor, close to the banquette, a 
cubical block of stone such as are used for kiva seats. In front 
of this stone, with the base embedded in a mound of sand, stood 
his tiponi, and radiating from this badge there were wooden 
effigies of animals. These images were said to be fetishes of 
oxen, sheep, horses, and another domestic animals, but their re- 
semblances to these were not great. P&utiwa showed me these 
figurines and explained their significance ; all had feathers tied 
to their necks, and one had a long zigzag tail. 

As we know that the horse and other domestic animals were 
introduced by the Spaniards, the use of these fetishes for the 
purpose of increasing their flocks and herds necessarily could 
not antedate the advent of Europeans, but the images might be 
survivals, having formerly been used for the increase of game 
and other animals. In the light of a possible modification of 
meaning, the character of the paho in the form of a cross for the 
increase of domestic animals is significant. 

There is obscurity in regard to the relationship of Pautiwa, 
chief of the Kaleklaka, and his altar to the Soydlufla, which I 
cannot illumine. Pdutiwa stated that his tiponij which stood be- 
fore the cubical stone forming the altar, was the mother of the 
four domestic animals (ox, horse, sheep, and burro), and that the 
wooden images were effigies of these animals. While I was con- 
versing with the chief, men came in from all the kivas and 
greeted P&utiwa as chief of herds (not game animals) and tied 
nakwdhooci, or prayer emblems, to the necks of one or another 
of the effigies. Several men made j^^hos about five inches long, 
in the shape of crosses. These were painted in different colors, 
and furnished with feathers and corn-husk packets like true 
pnhos. Eyes were represented upon the cross shaft, and the 
sticks of which they were made were spotted with pigment. 
These were said to be prayer-sticks for sheep, oxen, and horses, 
and naturally the cross suggested Christian influence. Pautiwa 
and other priests were reminded of that fact, but all emphat- 
ically claimed that this form of paho was not due to Spanish 
influence. The man who put spots on his cross-shape paho said 

gerttod, viz, kwa^ eagle ; kwan^ agayo ; tCi^ plural, oaglp-agavo!«, whie!i is appropriate as 
a name of this priesthood. The form t(), so often foimd as a plural ending, has been 
derived from tnka^ man. This, however, is a mistake ; td is simply a plural ending and 
has nothing to do with iaka^ which is singular. The plural of faita, man, is to^f»a, 
Such words as Hopitft (Uopis) are simply plural forms. 
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he desired " pinto," or spotted horses, and the priest who painted 
his cross-shape paho white wished white sheep. These small 
wooden crosses were simply primitive animal effigies, and there 
is no reason to doubt the great antiquity of this form of prayer- 
stick.* 

The season of Say&luna is one of mutual greeting and expres- 
sion of good wishes among the Hopi, and every friend whom 
I met on the mesa on the day of my arrival presented me with 
a pine-needle nakwdhoody with the words ''^Ka-bo katcina ai-um- 
wa-ki-naV^ *' Tomorrow, all the katclnas grant you your wishes." 
An immense number of these stringed pine-needles were made, 
some of which were placed in corrals and fields ; others were tied 
to tails of burros, dogs, horses, and sheep ; many were carried 
to the houses of friends, and as the giver presented them he 
made a horizontal motion with the bundle he held in his hands, 
saying meanwhile, ** Lo-lo-mai^ ununwa kikd^ " Good to you, 
heart breath;" and, as he presents them, utters the formula, 
" May the katcinas grant your wishes on the morrow." The ma- 
jority of the pine-needles which the man received in the course 
of the day he tied in his hair, and in the evening he strung them, 
and others, at equal intervals, on willow wands which he later 
carried to the Monkiva, where they were set in the rafters in such 
numbers as to thoroughly cover parts of the ceiling.. On the 
morning following the night ceremonies of totokya, these wands 
were placed in shrines to the east of the pueblos as offerings to 
the rising sun. 

The SayAhtfla Altar 

The altar of Soydluna was unique, and was erected in the west 
end of the Maflkiva on the day called totokya. It consisted of 
two vertical sticks, a few feet apart, tied to the rafter above and 
resting below on the floor at the end of the kiva. To these 
uprights were attached, horizontally, eleven bundles of dried 
grass, of different lengths, parallel with one another, the shortest 
above and all separated by equal intervals. These bundles, each 
of which was about an inch in diameter, were bound with yucca 
fiber, and the smallest were placed just below the rafter, but not 

1 In my account of the Walpl Snake dance I have called attention to the manufacture 
of a cross-shape prayer-stick in that ceremony. The use of similar prayer-sticks amon^ 
eastern Pueblos is mentioned by Cast^ifleda in his account of Coronado's expedition in 
1640-'42. 
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attached to the uprights. The lowest bundles, which were the 
longest, projected on each side of the uprights to which they 
were tied. This series of parallel bundles was connected by ver- 
tical reeds, also parallel, each extending through the whole series. 
In this way a framework was formed of horizontal bundles of 
grass held in place at equal intervals by slender reeds. This 
framework extended from the upper surface of the banquette 
almost to the roof of the kiva, and had an irregular triangular 
shape. Its continuity was broken at one point, near the middle 
of the lower part, by an opening occupied by the chief eflSgy 
used in the ceremony — the image of the Great Plumed Snake — 
as will later be described. 

Just in front of the banquette, on the floor, about the middle 
of the framework, there was piled a bank of corn, in ear, regu- 
larly arranged, each ear carefully placed at right angles to the 
wall of the banquette. This pile of corn extended to a point 
level with the top of the banquette, leaving a space between its 
upper surface and the lower part of the framework. This space 
was occupied by a helmet and two smaller maskettes ; the helmet 
was later worn by a male katcina, the maskettes by men personat- 
ing female katcinaSy called katcina-vianas. The helmet rested on 
the pile of com in about the middle line of the altar framework 
and a maskette occupied the space on each side. 

Immediately above the helmet was an opening partially occu- 
pied by a washer made of cloth or skin painted green, stretched 
on hoops, with an orifice about a foot or a foot and a half in 
diameter. Within this orifice, which it almost wholly filled, 
was an eflfigy representing the head of the Great Plumed Serpent, 
Pdlulukafij so placed that tlie snout jirojected slightly beyond 
the encircling washer, as if looking through a round window into 
the faces of the assembled priests. This head of Pdlulukofi was 
a large gourd, the upper hemisphere of which was painted black, 
the lower white. The mouth was rectangular, lined with teeth 
cut in the gourd and painted red. From the mouth opening 
there depended a piece of leather, also painted red, suggesting a 
tongue. The eyes were globular enlargements projecting from 
the surface of the head, and on a wooden base of the gourd was 
tietl a feather representing the plumes which gave the Great 
Snake its name. From the white throat there hung many white 
feathers, resembling a beard tied about the neck of the efiigy. 
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It was impossible to carefully examine this effigy, as I could not 
handle it, but to all intents the image was quite like one of those 
used in the celebration, in March, called the Pdlulukonli, which 
I have elsewhere figured.* 

The decoration of the framework of the Soydluna was highly 
characteristic and the effect striking. On the upper bundle of 
straw were three half hoops resembling the crooks upon which 
the maidens dress their hair. These had been covered with raw 
cotton, and were called rain-clouds, of which they are symbols, 
but they suggest rather snow-clouds, the cotton being symbolic of 
snow. The framework of the altar was almost completely hid- 
den by artificial tiowers arranged with some regularity, which 
was often obscured, over the whole surface. These artificial 
flowers, of which there were not fewer than a hundred, were 
painted in various colors — white, red, yellow, and green predom- 
inating. Each flower was a round disk fastened to a stem which 
was inserted in the straw bundles forming the framework by 
which they were held in place. The majority of these artificial 
flowers were painted with two diametrical black cross-bars at 
right angles to each other, and there were a few upon which fig- 
ures of birds were depicted. On one, at least, figures of a mam- 
mal and bird were represented. These disks were called corn- 
flowers, and it was said that they were deposited, after the 
ceremonial closed, in the fields where corn was later planted.* 

There were tied to the framework of this artificial shrubbery, 
among the cornflowers, several effigies of birds, one of which, 
called a sikyatci, ** yellow bird," placed just above the head of the 
Plumed Snake, was particularly prominent. The others were 
smaller, but their resemblance to birds, such as are used in the 
Flute ceremony, was apparent. These are. no doubt, images of 
the summer birds associated with the time of planting and the 
advent of warm weather, which they herald. On each side of 
the framework, with its attached artificial cornflowers, there hung 
from the roof of the kiva a bundle consisting of wooden ovoid 
objects each with four short, radiating, wooden pegs, connected 
by yarn, at one pole. These were called watermelons, and on 

1 It in highly probable that the game effigies are used in both the Soj/Muha and the 
PtUAKkkofiti, a» both of those ceremonials are celebrated by the Ptltki people. 

a In the Oraibi Soj/dluHa aitjar a few similar flowers are inserted in the pile of com, 
and the upright part of the altar is simply a number of parallel slats, with no appended 
decorations, 
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the right side of one of these bundles, also hanging from the 
roof, were larger artificial flowers arranged on a rectangular 
framework, which was later carried by the Soydluna-msLid in her 
dance before the altar. They represented squash blossoms and 
were all painted bright yellow. 

The term aholane was given me as the name of the helmet 
mask on the stack of corn just below the effigy of the Great 
Snake. This helmet was rounded above, painted dark green, 
with a horizontal band across the face. The maskettes on the 
pile of com at each side of the helmet had nothing distinctive' 
in their character. They were simply rectangular pieces of 
leather painted green, with a fringe of red horsehair along one 
side, representing the peculiar bang in which Katcina-manas make 
their coiflfure. 

The floor of the kiva between the symbolic sipapU and the pile 
of corn was spread with yellow sand, deepened into a low ridge 
not far from the corn. On this ridge were set three tiponis, that 
of the Flute chief at the right, one in the middle, and one to the 
left, which Supela carefully placed there in a prescribed manner 
in my presence. After having made the six radiating lines of 
meal on a mound of sand, he placed the butt of his tijiani on 
their junction, and stretched along the floor a long string with 
attached feathers, the so-called " pathway of blessings " which I 
have so often mentioned in connection with the ceremonial set- 
ting of the iiponi in its position. On the ridge of sand between 
these badges upright wooden objects, which I have never before 
seen used in ceremonials, were deposited. They stood in line 
with the tiponis, just in front of the corn, arranged as follows : 

To the left of Supela's tiponi there was a hemispherical wooden 
object a few inches high and probably an inch in diameter at its 
base, surmounted by a simple terrace-shape symbol, evidently 
carved from wood, representing rain-clouds. Between Supela's 
iiponi and that in the middle of the line there was a rounded, 
half-spheroidal wooden object about the same size as that already 
mentioned, and which appeared double on account of a pro- 
tuberance on one side. This object was girt by encircling bands 
of pigment, and both the main part and the projection from it 
were surmounted by small feathers. Between the middle iiponi 

1 A figure of one of these maskettefl worn by kateina-m&ids in given in my nrticle on 
*• Tusayan Katcinas/' q. v. 
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and that to the right the two wooden objects already described 
were duplicated, and at the right of the Flute tiponi was still 
another wooden object, with a lateral protuberance similar to 
that on the preceding. These objects are symbolic corn fetishes, 
and those with terraced ndtci representing rain-clouds suggest 
images of the Corn-Rain-maids, which play such a prominent 
part in Hopi worship. The rounded bodies with lateral projec- 
tions were called corn or corn mounds, and were undoubtedly 
symbols of maize.* 

A few inches in front of the middle iiponi there was a medi- 
cine-bowl, and arranged radially on two sides of this vessel were 
six stone images representing small animals. There were also 
on the floor of the'kiva, near the altar, other paraphernalia of 
worship, but they were not characteristic of the Soydluna altar 
or ceremony. Among these may be mentioned netted-gourd 
vessels, aspergills, whizzers, flutes, and rattles. A basket tray of 
sacred meal was placed conveniently for use in rites about the 
altar, and there were other para})hernalia of worship on the 
floor. 

At the extreme right of the row of tiponis and corn symbols 
there was the wooden dome-like object which was seen near the 
Sun shrine the morning after the night ceremonials. As it stood 
on the altar I noticed nothing but the wooden base, but when 
I examined it closely at the shrine it was found to have inserted 
in the top, where there were holes for that purpose, several 
wooden crooks not unlike those placed in clay pedestals about 
the Antelope altar at Walpi. To the end of each of these crooks 
there was tied a feathered string, which united it to the main 
arm, at the base of which there were turkey feathers, a corn- 
husk wrapper, and a prayer-stick or pdho.^ From the base of 
the wooden pedestal which supported these crooks there was 
stretched along the ground, extending toward the point of sun- 
rise, a long feathered string resting on a line of sacred meal. 

1 Od one of these the conventional symbol of corn was painted. In the Oraibi 
Soydlufka in certain fructification rites the Bird-man danced about two of these effigies 
taken from the altar and placed in the middle of the kiva, near the fireplace. 

« These crooks or gnela have been called warrior prayer-sticks, and are symbols of an- 
cient weapons. In many folk-tales it is stated that warriors overcame their foes by the 
use of gnelas, which would indicate that they had something to do with ancient war im- 
plements. Their association with arrows on the Antelope altars adds weight to this con- 
clusion. It is easy to see, on this theory, why they are particularly appropriate as 
symbols carried by novices in warrior initiations. 
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SoTigs Following the Erection of the Altar 

Immediately after the Soydluna altar had been decorated and 
the tiponis and other fetishes Were set in position, the assembled 
priests gathered in a semicircle about the room, between the 
altar and the fireplace, facing the former. Supela sat near his 
tiponi on the left, and the Flute chief at the extreme right of the 
semicircle. Next to the latter was an old man, who, during the 
singing which followed, arose and asperged the assemblage with 
water. At the close of the songs this man performed the cus- 
tomary acts of purification. 

The exercises began with a ceremonial smoke, and while the 
pipes were being passed from one chief to another, terms of re- 
lationship were frequently exchanged. In fact, the songs were 
well under way before all had received the pipe as it was passed 
around. The singing was accompanied by rattles, the Flute 
chief using the peculiar paaya or moisture rattle which I have 
elsewhere figured and described.* They began the song in a very 
low tone, and as it progressed the singers were accompanied by 
imitations of bird-calls made with a whistle. At times the music 
became a chant, in which different singers sang different parts, 
a feature which I have fiever before heard among the Hopi In- 
dians. The words of the two bodies of singers appeared to be 
different, but both sang in strict unison. The warrior songs of 
the SoySlurUi are the most beautiful and at the same time the 
most weird examples of primitive music to which I have ever 
listened. 

The second song was accompanied by I^esma, who played a 
flute, and in the third song another priest joined with a flute. 
During the third song Supela poured liquid into the medicine 
bowl from a huge gourd, which he raised in turn to the six car- 
dinal points — north, west, south, east, above, and below. Dur- 
ing this song one of the priests twirled the whizzers or bull- 
roarers, of which there were three in use, and during strains of 
the song there were frequent bird-calls, made by performers 
blowing through bone whistles into water. 

At the close of the singing, Supela arose, stood before the altar, 
and prayed to the efiigy of the Plumed Snake, casting prayer- 
meal upon it. He was followed in turn by the other priests, who 

1 Journal of American Folk-LorCf vol. ti, No. xxvi. 
11 
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feather on the snout and two protruding goggle eyes. Its shape 
suggested a mask or helmet of the Natacka monsters. This was 
called Tckwaina^ and to it was tied a small rattle and a crook 
(gnela), such as the Hopi maidens now use in tying up their 
hair in whorls over the ears. 

The second heirloom was a tozriki (bandolier), which was at- 
tached to the right pole of the ladder. This object was likewise 
said to have been in possession of the ancient warriors of the Am 
when they came into Tusayan. There were likewise two small 
images, which appeared to be made of wood, but of a shape so 
hidden by raw cotton and attached feathered strings that I was 
unable to determine their forms. They were called ** brothers,'' 
and were venerated as very ancient fetishes which had been 
l?rought by these early colonists from the Rio Grande country. 

A number of small clay images of quadrupeds were noticed 
in basket trays on the floor of the kiva of the Asa people, and 
interrogation of the priests concerning their character led me to 
interesting results. Two of these eflfigies were furnished with 
horns, and their owner told me he had brought them to the 
kivas because he wished oxen ; otlier clay images had the form 
of sheep, and still others horses, and all were there because the 
owners wished the different animals which they represented. 
The use of P&utiwa's altar and fetishes in the Tcivatokiva, for 
the same purpose, is described elsewhere in this article. 
- During extended archeological work in Arizona I have fre- 
quently exhumed from cemeteries of ancient ruins small, rude 
clay images of animals, some of which are identical with those 
described above. I have no doubt that these prehistoric objects 
had the same meaning as those now in use, although the par- 
ticular animals desired may not formerly have been the same as 
at present. These ancient figurines, as also some of their mod- 
ern counterparts, may be symbolic, substitutional sacrifices for 
the animals which they desired for domestic use or for game — 
that is, in ancient times they may have sacrificed the animal 
which they now represent by an effigy. Certain parts of the 
Soydluna are thus in part special ceremonies for increase in flocks 
and herds, and fetishes eflBcacious for that purpose are especially 
prominent. 

The Wiiwiitcimti society, which makes its headquarters in 
this kiva, is an old fraternity of the Squash people, now extinct. 
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but of southern origin. They meet here because the present 
chief belongs to the Am clans. 

The Nacabkivn, or Ilalf-ioay Kiva, — The kiva situated in the 
plaza near the Antelope rock was occupied by the Firewood 
clans, descendants of the former inhabitants of the pueblo of 
Sikyatki, and on the floor by the ladder there was a large stone 
image, which I was told formerly belonged to Nasyufiweve, a 
chief of the Firewood people, who is reputed to have inherited 
this idol from an ancestor who lived at Sikyatki at the time of 
its destruction. This stone statue represents Puukonhoya, the 
Little God of War. It is about two feet high, with arms and 
legs cut in relief, and is represented in a squatting posture. The 
eyes and eyebrows are also carved in relief, and a multitude of 
nakwdkwoci, or feather strings, were tied around the neck. The 
image is a very good specimen of stone- working, and was placed 
by the fire, against the right pole of the ladder, facing the cere- 
monial region of the kiva. The image is now owned by Katci, 
the head man of this clan, who inherited the position and fetishes 
of Nasyuiiwevi, who died a few years ago. 

The Alhiva, or Horn Kiva. — The people of this kiva had a small 
stone image ofPuukonkoyay which appeared to be their only fetish. 
The chamber was a meeting place of the Aallt\ and the men in 
it belonged to the Ala,^ or Horn people, and the Flute clans. 
The shield of the Anltu society, which assembled in this room, 
was hanging to the wall of the Alkiva for several days, and I was 
able to make a sketch of the figure upon it more easily than in 
the exciting episode in the Monkiva when it was in use. The 
shield is circular in form, painted black, with a rim of plaited 
corn hu«ks in which are inserted eagle tail-feathers. The figure 
depicted on it, I was told, represented Aloaaka, Upon the head 
there are painted two horns, portions of which are colored green, 
arising from the upper part of the head, which is painted red. 
The chin is blackened, eyes are represented, and there are fan- 
shape projections on each side of the head. The body is colored 
white ; the right shoulder is green ; the left, red. The right arm 
is red ; the left, green. The figure is dressed in a ceremonial 

1 These clans are always mentioned by traditionists in connection with the ruins 
along Jeditoh mesa, of which Awatobi is the best known. It is even possible that the 
Navaho name Jeditoh, Antelope water (spring), maybe a translation of an older pueblo 
designation referring to the clans of the Horn people who once lived there. A-al-tu*^ 
o-«f, reduplicated plural of oM; UX plural ; Horns, or Ala wympkyas. 

10 
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he desired " pinto," or spotted horses, and the priest who painted 
his cross-shape foho white wished white sheep. These small 
wooden crosses were 8iin])ly primitive animal effigies, and there 
is no reason to doubt the great antiquity of this form of prayer- 
stick.' 

The season of Soydluna is one of mutual greeting and expres- 
sion of good wishes among the Hopi, and every friend whom 
I met on the mesa on the day of my arrival presented me with 
a pine-needle nakwdhwody with the words '^Ka-bo katcina ai-um- 
wa-ki-naV^ " Tomorrow, all tlie katcinas grant you your wishes." 
An immense number of these stringed pine-needles were made, 
some of which were placed in corrals and fields ; others were tied 
to tails of burros, dogs, horses, and sheep ; many were carried 
to the houses of friends, and as the giver presented them he 
made a horizontal motion with the bundle he held in his hands, 
saying meanwhile, ** Lo-lo-mai, ihiunwa hiksi,^^ " Good to you, 
heart breath ; " and, as he presents them, utters the formula, 
" May the katcinas grant your wishes on the morrow." The ma- 
jority of the pine-needles which the man received in the course 
of the day he tied in his hair, and in the evening he strung them, 
and others, at equal intervals, on willow wands which he later 
carried to the Mankiva, where they were set in the rafters in such 
numbers as to thoroughly cover parts of the ceiling.. On the 
morning following the night ceremonies of totokya, these wands 
were placed in shrines to the east of the pueblos as offerings to 
the rising sun. 

Tfie Soydluna Altar 

The altar of Soydluna was unique, and was erected in the west 
end of the Monkiva on the day called totokya. It consisted of 
two vertical sticks, a few feet apart, tied to the rafter above and 
resting below on the floor at the end of the kiva. To these 
uprights were attached, horizontally, eleven bundles of dried 
grass, of different lengths, parallel with one another, the shortest 
above and all separated by equal intervals. These bundles, each 
of which was about an inch in diameter, were bound with yucca 
fiber, and the smallest were placed just below the rafter, but not 

1 In myaocount of the Wftlpi Saake dance I have called ntteution to the manufacture 
of a cro88-8hap© prayer-.stiok in that ceremony. The use of similar prayer-sticks among 
eastern Pueblos is mentioned l)y Castafleda in hin account of Coronado's expedition in 
1540-'42. 
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attached to the uprights. The lowest bundles, which were the 
longest, projected on each side of the uprights to which they 
were tied. This series of parallel bundles was connected by ver- 
tical reeds, also parallel, each extending through the whole series. 
In this way a framework was formed of horizontal bundles of 
grass held in place at equal intervals by slender reeds. This 
framework extended from the upper surface of the banquette 
almost to the roof of the kiva, and had an irregular triangular 
shape. Its continuity was broken at one point, near the middle 
of the lower part, by an opening occupied by the chief effigy 
used in the ceremony — the image of the Great Plumed Snake — 
as will later be described. 

Just in front of the banquette, on the floor, about the middle 
of the framework, there was piled a bank of corn, in ear, regu- 
larly arranged, each ear carefully placed at right angles to the 
wall of the banquette. This pile of corn extended to a point 
level with the top of the banquette, leaving a space between its 
upper surface and the lower part of the framework. This space 
was occupied by a helmet and two smaller maskettes ; the helmet 
was later worn by a male katcina, the maskettes by men personat- 
ing female katcinaa, called katcina-manas. The helmet rested on 
the pile of corn in about the middle line of the altar framework 
and a maskette occupied the space on each side. 

Immediately above the helmet was an opening partially occu- 
pied by a washer made of cloth or skin painted green, stretched 
on hoops, with an orifice about a foot or a foot and a half in 
diameter. Within this orifice, which it almost wholly filled, 
was an effigy representing the head of the Great Plumed Serpent, 
Pdlui'dkafiy so placed that the snout i)rojected slightly beyond 
the encircling washer, as if looking through a round window into 
the faces of the assembled priests. This head of Pdlulukofl was 
a large gourd, the upper hemisphere of which was painted black, 
the lower white. The mouth was rectangular, lined with teeth 
cut in the gourd and painted red. From the mouth opening 
there depended a piece of leather, also painted red, suggesting a 
tongue. The eyes were globular enlargements projecting from 
the surface of the head, and on a wooden base of the gourd was 
tied a feather representing the plumes which gave the Great 
Snake its name. From the white throat there hung many white 
feathers, resembling a beard tied about the neck of the effigy. 
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It was impossible to carefully examine this effigy, as I could not 
handle it, but to all intents the image was quite like one of those 
used in the celebration, in March, called the Palulukonti^ which 
I have elsewhere figured.* 

The decoration of the framework of the Soydluna was highly 
characteristic and the effect striking. On the upper bundle of 
straw were three half hoops resembling the crooks upon which 
the maidens dress their hair. These had been covered with raw 
cotton, and were called rain-clouds, of which they are symbols, 
but they suggest rather snow-clouds, the cotton being symbolic of 
snow. The framework of the altar was almost completely hid- 
den by artificial flowers arranged with some regularity, which 
was often obscured, over the whole surface. These artificial 
flowers, of which there were not fewer than a hundred, were 
painted in various colors — white, red, yellow, and green predom- 
inating. Each flower was a round disk fastened to a stem which 
was inserted in the straw bundles forming the framework by 
which they were held in place. The majority of these artificial 
flowers were painted with two diametrical black cross-bars at 
right angles to each other, and there were a few upon which fig- 
ures of birds were depicted. On one, at least, figures of a mam- 
mal and bird were represented. These disks were called corn- 
flowers, and it was said that they were deposited, after the 
ceremonial closed, in the fields where corn was later planted.' 

There were tied to the framework of this artificial shrubbery, 
among the cornflowers, several effigies of birds, one of which, 
called a slkyatci, " yellow bird," placed just above the head of the 
Plumed Snake, was particularly prominent. The others were 
smaller, but their resemblance to birds, such as are used in the 
Flute ceremony, was apparent. These are. no doubt, images of 
the summer birds associated with the time of planting and the 
advent of warm weather, which they herald. On each side of 
the framework, with its attached artificial cornflowers, there hung 
from the roof of the kiva a bundle consisting of wooden ovoid 
objects each with four short, radiating, wooden pegs, connected 
by yarn, at one pole. These were called watermelons, and on 

1 It i8 highly probable that the 8ame effigies are used in both the Soy<^lufka and the 
Pdlalikkonti^ &» both of these ceremoQials are celebrated by the PtUki people. 

2 In the Oraibi Soydlttiia altar a few similar flowers are inserted in the pile of corn, 
and the upright part of the altar is simply a number of parallel slats, with no appended 
decorations, 
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the right side of one of these bundles, also hanging from the 
roof, were larger artificial flowers arranged on a rectangular 
framework, which was later carried by the Soydluna-msLid in her 
dance before the altar. They represented squash blossoms and 
were all painted bright yellow. 

The term aholane was given me as the name of the helmet 
mask on the stack of corn just below the effigy of the Great 
Snake. This helmet was rounded above, painted dark green, 
with a horizontal band across the face. The maskettes on the 
pile of corn at each side of the helmet had nothing distinctive' 
in their character. They were simply rectangular pieces of 
leather painted green, with a fringe of red horsehair along one 
side, representing the peculiar bang in which Katcina-manas make 
their coiflfure. 

The floor of the kiva between the symbolic sipapii and the pile 
of corn was spread with yellow sand, deepened into a low ridge 
not far from the corn. On this ridge were set three tiponiSj that 
of the Flute chief at the right, one in the middle, and one to the 
left, which Supela carefully placed there in a prescribed manner 
in my presence. After having made the six radiating lines of 
meal on a mound of sand, he placed the butt of his tijyoni on 
their junction, and stretched along the floor a long string with 
attached feathers, the so-called " pathway of blessings " which I 
have so often mentioned in connection with the ceremonial set- 
ting of the tiponi in its position. On the ridge of sand between 
these badges upright wooden objects, which I have never before 
seen used in ceremonials, were deposited. They stood in line 
with the tiponis, just in front of the corn, arranged as follows : 

To the left of Supela's tiponi there was a hemispherical wooden 
object a few inches high and probably an inch in diameter at its 
base, surmounted by a simple terrace-shape symbol, evidently 
carved from wood, representing rain-clouds. Between Supela's 
tiponi and that in the middle of the line there was a rounded, 
half-spheroidal wooden object about the same size as that already 
mentioned, and which appeared double on account of a pro- 
tuberance on one side. This object was girt by encircling bands 
of pigment, and both the main part and the projection from it 
were surmounted by small feathers. Between the middle tiponi 

I A figure of one of these raoHkettes worn by kateina-m&ids is given in my article on 
" Tasayan Katcinas," q. v. 
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and that to the right the two wooden ohjects already described 
were duplicated, and at the right of the Flute lipoiii was still 
another wooden obiect, with a lateral protuberance similar to 
that on the preceding. These objects are symbolic corn fetishes, 
and those with terraced Jidlci representing rain-clouds suggest 
images of the Corn-Rain-maids, which play such a prominent 
part in Hopi worship. The rounded bodies with lateral projec- 
tions were called corn or corn mounds, and were undoubtedly 
symbols of maize.' 

A few inches in front of the middle iiponi there waa a medi- 
cine-bowl, and arranged radially on two sides of this vessel were 
six stone images representing small animals. There were also 
on the floor of thekiva, near the altar, other paraphernalia of 
worship, but they were not characteristic of the SoyMnna altar 
or ceremony. Among these may be mentioned netted-gourd 
vessels, aspergills, whizzers, flutes, and rattles. A basket tray of 
sacred meal was placed conveniently for use in rites about the 
altar, and there were other paraphernalia of worship on the 
floor. 

At the extreme right of the row of ivponia and corn symbols 
there was the wooden dome-like object which was seen near the 
Sun shrine the morning afler the night ceremonials. As it stood 
on the altar I noticed nothing but the wooden base, but when 
I examined it closely at the shrine it was found to have inserted 
in the top, where there were holes for that purpose, several 
wooden crooks not unlike those placed in clay pedestals about 
the Antelope altar at Walpi. To the end of each of these crooks 
there wj\s tied a feathered string, which united it to the main 
arm, at the base of which there were turke}' feathers, a corn- 
husk wrapper, and a prayer-stick or pdho.^ From the base of 
the wooden pedestal which supported these crooks there wjis 
stretched along the ground, extending toward the point of sun- 
rise, a long feathered string resting on a line of sacred meal. 

1 On one of the^e the conventional pymbol of corn was painted. In the Oraibi 
Soydlufia in certain fructification rites the Bird-man danced about two of these effigies 
taken from the altar and placed in the middle of the kiva, near the fireplace. 

2 These crooks or gnein have been called warrior prayer-sticks, and are symbols of an- 
cient weapons. In many folk-talcs it fs stated that warriors overcame their foes by the 
use of gneins, which would indicate that they had something to do with ancient war im- 
plements. Their association with arrows on the Antelope altars adds weight to this con- 
clusion. It is easy to see, on this theory, why they are particularly appropriate as 
symbols carried by novices in warrior initiations. 
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Songs Following the Erection of the Altar 

Immediately after the Soydluna altar had been decorated and 
the tiponis and other fetishes ^ere set in position, the assembled 
priests gathered in a semicircle about the room, between the 
altar and the fireplace, facing the former. Supela sat near his 
tiponi on the left, and the Flute chief at the extreme right of the 
semicircle. Next to the latter was an old man, who, during the 
singing which followed, arose and asperged the assemblage with 
water. At the close of the songs this man performed the cus- 
tomary acts of purification. 

The exercises began with a ceremonial smoke, and while the 
pipes were being passed from one chief to another, terms of re- 
lationship were frequently exchanged. In fact, the songs were 
well under way before all had received the pipe as it was passed 
around. The singing was accompanied by rattles, the Flute 
chief using the peculiar paaya or moisture rattle wliich I have 
elsewhere figured and described.* They began the song in a very 
low tone, and as it progressed the singers were accompanied by 
imitations of bird-calls made with a whistle. At times the music 
became a chant, in which different singers sang different parts, 
a feature which I have never before heard among the Hopi In- 
dians. The words of the two bodies of singers appeared to be 
different, but both sang in strict unison. The warrior songs of 
the Soydlunfi are the most beautiful and at the same time the 
most weird examples of primitive music to which I have ever 
listened. 

The second song was accompanied by Lesma, who played a 
flute, and in the third song another priest joined with a flute. 
During the third song Supela poured liquid into the medicine 
bowl from a huge gourd, which he raised in turn to the six car- 
dinal points — north, west, south, east, above, and below. Dur- 
ing this song one of the priests twirled the whizzers or bull- 
roarers, of which there were three in use, and during strains of 
the song there were frequent bird-calls, made by performers 
blowing through bone whistles into water. 

At the close of the singing, Supela arose, stood before the altar, 
and prayed to the effigy of the Plumed Snake, casting prayer- 
meal upon it. He was followed in turn by the other priests, who 

1 Journal of Ameriean Folk-Lore, vol. ti, No. xxvi. 
11 
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prayed in the same way to the serpent's head. Immediately 
after the prayers many of the priests went outside the kiva and 
vomited on the ground. A feast followed the exercises described, 
and shortly after its close the more serious performances of the 
night began. 

Kiva Exercises on the Night of Totokya 

The night exercises in the Morikiva on December 20th were the 
most important of all those performed in the Soydluna, They 
began about 10 p. m. and were continued until dawn of the fol- 
lowing day. During the performance the kiva was heated by a 
fire of greasewood, which threw a weird light over the celebrants. 
These midnight ceremonials are the most instructive as well as 
among the most striking examples of archaic ceremonial realism 
that I have ever witnessed, and they rank, I am informed, among 
the most complicated secret rights of the Tusayan ritual. 

The novices, of which there were several, arrayed in striking 
costumes, were first led into the room from the other kivas. 
They wore white ceremonial kilts, their bodies were decorated 
with white pigment, and they had brilliant plumes on their 
heads. Each carried in his left hand a nosegay formed of an 
artificial squash blossom, painted yellow, surrounded with sprigs 
of spruce, and in his right hand an ear of corn. A layer of cold 
sand had been sprinkled on the north side of the kiva floor 
where they were to sit, and the novices stepped from the ladder 
on the sand in front of the priests, who were squatting on the 
floor. It was noticeable that as the novices sat, the old chiefs, 
their conductors, were very careful to raise the kilts of the youths, 
so tliat no woven fabric intervened between the hips of the nov- 
ices and the cold floor, covered with sand. The novitiates and 
all present preserved the squatting attitude throughout the fol- 
lowing ceremony.* Anawita sat at the eastern end of the row of 
chiefs, Supeia at the western end, near the altar. 

When all were seated, after a moment of silence, Supeia cast 
meal toward the effigy of the Great Snake, and said a prayer in 
a reverent tone. The head of the serpent was seen to rise slowly 
and a mellow roar came from behind the altar, while the head 
of the snake quivered and wagged. The blast was of short dura- 



1 Sitting with legs extended Heems to l>e tabu in the Soydluna^ and the old chief at 
Oraibi requested the white speetatorH not to violate the prescribed custom during the 
kiva exercises. 
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tion, and was repeated several times, after which there was a 
rasping sound, as if made by a scapula drawn across a notched 
stick. The old chiefs in succession cast their prayer-meal along 
the floor at the effigy and prayed, and, as a reply to each, the 
effigy appeared to emit the characteristic roars. In this most 
suggestive bit of primitive religion, there can be no doubt that 
the prayers were made directly to the effigy of the serpent, and 
that the intention was to imitate the responses in the successive 
roars. 

The mechanism to produce this effect was simple. A man 
had previously hidden behind the screen of artificial flowers, 
and he it was who manipulated the serpent effigy and imitated 
the roars of the serpent by blowing into a large gourd. I later 
examined this instrument and found it to be about a foot or 
eighteen inches long, tapering slightly at each pole, which was 
perforated ; one hemisphere was painted white, the other black, 
much the same as the head of the effigy of the Plumed Ser- 
pent.* Several sagittiform figures in white were represented 
along the black zone, which recall the conventionalized mark- 
ings on the body of the Plumed Serpent, and there was a row 
of white circles near the boundaries of the blackened hemisphere 
of the gourd. Of course I was unable to observe the man in his 
hiding place, or to see how this gourd was manipulated ; but I 
have no doubt that it was use<l instead of a conch shell, which 
I had been led to believe, from statements of priests or others, 
was employed in former exhibitions. A period of deep silence 
followed the close of the fir^t part of the ceremony, and no one 
moved from his place. 

The worship of the Great Snake, so manifest in the rites just de- 
scribed, can hardly be reduced to totemism. There is no Plumed 
Snake clan in any of the pueblos, and even in the clan totemism 
of the Snake family the worship of PdliU'ukon is inconspicuous. 
This being is not a cultus hero of the Snake j)rie8ts. There is a 
probable interpretation of the existence of the Great Snake in 
Pdlki mythology and ritual, viz, that he was borrowed from some 
foreign source. We can interpret some rain-cloud and beast-god 
worship as totemism, but PdluUikan cannot be explained in that 
way. He came to the Pdlki people from a foreign stock, and that 
source mav have been Old Mexico. 



1 Iq (he Ombi coreroony I saw qo «fllsy of the Great Soake at the altar, 
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The Firgl Bird-man 

There next entered the kiva a man with cheeks daubed white, 
elaborately dressed, wearing a ceremonial kilt and other para- 
phernalia, none of which, however, was distinctive. His advent 
was announced to those below by balls of meal thrown through 
the kiva hatch upon the floor, landing between the fireplace and 
the altar. He carried in his hands small slats of wood to which 
skins were attached, and held his arms outstretched as if they 
were wings. To his elbows were fastened several cotton strings ; 
upon his back he wore a painted skin stretched over a frame- 
work.' As he entered the kiva he passed before the line of 
novices and approached the altar in a stooping posture. He then 
danced before the altar, stamping on the plank, which is perfo- 
rated by a hole called the sipapii, and in his gait and all other 
movements he tried to imitate a bird. As he danced, several men 
shook their rattles, and all the assembled priests sang in concert. 
After the first dance he passed around the ladder in a sinistral 
circuit, then returning to the altar, danced as before, all the time 
moving his hands and arms with a flapping motion, as if they 
were wings. The intention of this personator was self-evident ; 
his r6le was that of a bird. 

Shortly after the first Bird-man left the kiva a second Bird-man 
entered, and followed the example of his predecessor. His per- 
sonation of a bird was even better than that of the first Bird man, 
but the same god was undoubtedly represented in both instances.' 

77t€ Second Bird-man 

This personage, in addition to the slats of wood which his pre- 
decessor held in his outstretched hands, had lines of eagle wing- 
feathers tied to his forearms. Like his predecessor, he wore upon 
his back a framework over which a skin was stretched, on which 
symbolic designs were depicted, and he danced to the songs much 
the same as the first Bird-man. These dances he varied with 
stamping on the ApapH plank, and the performer made several 
circuits of the fireplace, passing invariably from right to left in 
the direction which I have termed the sinistral ceremonial cir- 



1 American AnthropologisU vol. v. No. 3, pi. ii, fig. 3. 

3 The dance of the Bird-man Ih performed in Oraibi in a much more effective manner 
and with many variations. As an account of this variant would neceHHitate much more 
apace than I am able here to devote to it, 1 pa8s it with this simple mention. 
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cuit. Imitations of bird-calls were made by means of a whistle 
hidden in his mouth, by which the realism of the personation 
was increased. 

The Soydluha-maid 

The dance of the Bird-man and that of the Soy&luna-vci^\A 
which followed were most instructive but very monotonous. 
The Soj/A/tma-maid was dressed almost exactly the same as the 
Snake-maid in the Antelope ceremony. She wore white em- 
broidered blankets and was adorned with many necklaces, tur- 
quoise mosaic pendants in her ears, an elaborate girdle, and 
leggins. Her chin was painted black, with a border line of white 
across the upper lip, extending from ear to ear. In her hands 
she held before her breast a rectangular framework upon which 
were tied many large, artificial, bright yellow squash-flowers. 
This is the object referred to in my account of the Soydluna altar 
as hanging from the roof on the right side. 

When the dance began the Bird-man stood on the plank to 
the right of the «tpapu,and the Soydluna-msLid to the left, facing 
the audience, with their backs to the altar. Both stood upright 
as they danced, moving from side to side with short rapid steps, 
the Bird-man imitating with his arms the flapping of wings. 
This dance, accompanied by songs and rattles of the assembled 
priests, was continued for along time— in fact, until all the arti- 
ficial squash blossoms had fallen from the framework which the 
maiden held. The Bird-man, as he danced, dropped the slat 
imitations of wing-feathers on the floor of the kiva, and later, 
without losing the step, picked them up one by one. At the close 
of the dance both Bird-man and Soydlufia-mRid stepped to the 
ladder, but before leaving the kiva each dipped the tip of a 
feather into the liquid of the medicine-bowl and asperged to the 
cardinal points over the heads of the assembled priests.* 

The departure of the Bird-man and the SbydZwna-maid was suc- 
ceeded by solemn silence among all present, awaiting the next 
event, which followed soon after. This was the arrival of the 
kaicina, or, rather, the first of the katcinas^ the problematic being, 
Eototo. 



1 AH the Soi/dluHa priests manifested great concern on the next day that nothing 
should be said to the uninitiated concerning the nature of the night ceremonies in the 
kira, as above described. They begged me not to mention them to any of the people 
of the Tewa pueblo, Hano. 
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Eototo 

In my account of the Nimdriy or " Farewell hatcina,^^ I have de- 
scribed how, at the daybreak exercises following the public 
dance, the chief, Intiwa, led the katcinas out of the pueblo to 
their shrine, and have shown that Eototo was the first katcina in 
the procession. He may be said to have led the katcinas to their 
distant home, their departure to which, in July, the Nimnn com- 
memorates. As Soydluna is in part a celebration of the return 
of the katcinas, it is natural that Eototo, their leader, should be 
the first masked personage to appear in the kiva on the impor- 
tant night of toiokya} 

At the close of the dance which the Bird-man and the Sfrkid- 
Zuna-maid performed, the audience waited a few moments, when 
balls of meal fell on the kiva floor, thrown from the hatchway 
to announce the arrival of another supernatural visitor. Shortly 
afterward Eototo stepped down the ladder. His head was cov- 
ered with a simple bag-shape white-painted helmet without dec- 
oration save a few feathers. He wore netted leggins and moc- 
casins, and around his loins were the customary ceremonial kilt 
and sashes, with a foxskin hanging behind. He carried a plant- 
ing-stick and netted gourd in one hand, while under his arm 
were several ears of com. This personage passed along the line 
of novices, speaking to them in a low tone as he went, and took 
his position on the sipapd plank, facing the head of the snake 
effigy. He stood there silently for some time, swinging an un- 
known object before it. Back and forth he swayed his body in 
riiythm with the songs, addressing the snake effigy in a low tone, 
which reminded me of the asperger's call at the kisi at the be- 
ginning of the Snake dance. In a few moments he turned about 
and faced the assembly. Supela then took the corn he bore, and 
Eototo asperged the priests and novices in the circle before him. 
A man and a woman then took positions, one on each side of 
Eototo, and the tuimi* were given them to hold, while all the as- 

1 JourncU of American Ethnology and Archaeology ^ vol. ii, pp. 100-103. In thi8 account 
failed Ai»'oU>to. 

a This object consii^ts of a flat bafiket-ware disk with wooden Hticks for handles lashed 
to it and extending beyond its periphery on opposite sides. Upon it are placed, in a 
ring, a number of ears of corn, which are tied together, and out^ide these are sprigs of 
spruce. The contents of the space inclosc^d were not examined, but it was two-thirds 
full and covered with cotton wool. They were held by their bearers in both hands by 
means of the handles to which I have referred. 
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Bembled company arose and b^an a stirring song. The event 
closed witli a circular dance about the fireplace, the performers 
locking arms and making many circuits in a sinistral direction 
to the accompaniment of an effective chant or song. 

The kiva was crowded during these ceremonies and the heat 
was stifling. Almost every available space was occupied save 
that in the middle of the room, between the fireplace and the 



altar. With two exceptions all the spectator were men, naked 
save for a breech -cloth, and with bodies daubed with white pig- 
ment. The sole light was froiu a small brush fire in the shallow 
fire-box, which was repleniahi^^s the dance progressed. During 
the circular dance all present »tood upright, and at its close the 
kiva was quickly emptied of its occupants, who sought the frosty 
air outeide. 

{To be eonduded in the Aprii number) 
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A MUSKWAKI BOWL 
W J MCGEE 

A considerable part of the Muskwaki (Red Fox; more com- 
monly called Fox, or Sac and Fox) tribe are now settled on a 
tract of some 3,000 acres of land purchased piecemeal from white 
settlers along Iowa river, in Tama county, Iowa. The tribesmen 
are highly conservative, and continue to occupy wigwams made 
of poles covered with rush matting during the winter, and pole- 
frame houses of aboriginal type during the summer, though the 
latter are now walled and roofed with pine boards in lieu of bark 
as in the olden time, since the supply of bark is practically ex- 
hausted ; while they commonly wear togas and moccasins of 
aboriginal type, so far as their meager means permit, though 
woven fabrics and inferior leather take the place of the peltries 
and dressed buckskin utilized by their ancestors ; and although 
carpet warp and the white man's dyes are often used in fabricat- 
ing the bulrush matting used for beds, the elder women retain 
their old-time skill in making cords of bast and wild hemp, and 
these are still employed on occasion. The tribal conservatism is 
expressed incidentally in the dog feasts, which are still common, 
and in the primitive agricultural methods used today in plant- 
ing and protecting and gathering the aboriginal corn and beans, 
which are kept distinct from the varieties cultivated by their 
white neighbors. The same conservatism is expressed by the 
form and material of utensils, and sometimes by the utensils 
themselves, which may be heirlooms descended through two, 
three, or more generations. 

The small wooden bowl or noggin illustrated herewith is one 
of the heirlooms preserved in a Muskwaki family for three genera- 
tions. Its form is significant as a heritage handed down from 
the time of the beaver-tooth knife, whereby cups and dishes of 
graceful curves were carved in imitation of the coastwise shell- 
cup by different Algonquian tribes; for the Muskwaki, like the 
Abnaki and other groups, long retained the beaver-tooth knife, 
and long afterward clung to the curved knife of metal set in a 
wooden handle, like its prototype of tooth, and used by drawing 
toward the body with the blade downward and the flattened 
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handle guided by the thumb above, after the manner of the Japa- 
nese fisherman's knife. A few of the curved cutting implements 
remain among the Muskwaki, though those made from the beaver 
tooth have disappeared. The form of this vessel is of interest, 
too, as conforming to a type much imitated in pottery and often 
found in the mounds — it is an archaic type, at once representing 
an inchoate industrial device and a model long imitated and 
perpetuated among the woodland tribes of the eastern half of the 
continent, and sometimes carried well out on the plains. 

The specimen and its history were obtained together in April, 
1897, A tender for purchase from the wrinkled crone (elder- 



woman of the family of Ka-ki-ka-ke-nuk, or Climbing Bear*) in 
whose posBession it was held, occasioned esciteraent and ani- 
mated conferences between various members of the family, and 
subsequently with neighboring families of the Bear gens,' and it 
was only after prolonged consultation among the elder-women 
and a shaman that the tender was accepted. The burden of the 
discussion was duly communicated by the interpreter and 
yielded the following history : Before the tribe crossed the Mis- 
sissippi, and while they were on the warpath gainst the Sioux, 
the grandraother of the present custodian had as spouse a vig- 
orous and ambitious subchief, who desired to become the lead- 
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ing warrior of his group. Fired with this idea, he frequently 
scoured the vicinity of the camp in search of spying marauders. 
Oil oneof his sciiuts he surprised two Sioux warriors, and, boldly 
attacking them, succeeiled in killing hoth with little injury to 
himself. Returning with the scalps, 
he found his squaw engaged in carv- 
ing ft bowl from a maple knot with 
her curved knife, and recounted his 
exploit in half a dozen words and 
gestures. In commemoration of the 
event and in thanksgiving to the 
Powers, she at once dedicated the 
roughe<l-out utensil to her warrior 
spouse, and by tieep thinking con- 
verte<l it into a per|ietual invocation 
to the Great Mysteries. That this 
might be (lone the more effectunliy, 
she retraced her warrior's trait, found 
the stark bodies of the slain, and 
carved their images, one on either 
end of the bowl, taking care to show 
that the heads were scaljied. There- 
by and tlirough orisons long and 
deep she caught the shades of the 
slain enemies, and lodged them for- 
ever in the material of the utensil. 
Thus it was finished ; and when done it was a trophy in the abo- 
riginal sense — an embodiment of the qualities which had before 
animated the alien warriors. Thenceforward her spouse was 
served from this mystical bowl, which ever imparted to him 
anew the vitality and vigor and bravery of the two bolil spies 
slain by his hand, and gave him perpetual victory over the hated 
Sioux. From this vessel he ate until his death ; then the widow 
and afterward her daughter and granddaughter retained it in the 
family, that they might forever have dominion over the Sioux. 
Now they hesitated much to let it go out of their hands, lest the 
power of the family should be lost, and lest the old-time enemy 
should arise and do them injury. The custodian consented to 
part with the heirloom fetish only on the assurance of the sha- 
man that the invocation had already done its work, coupled with 
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the practical declaration from the interpreter and others that the 
enemy's tribe were now so reduced and so far away as to preclude 
further danger. Even the mixed-blood interpreter dwelt on the 
evident fidelity of the history and the inherent corroboration 
found in the fact that the bowl had been mysteriously preserved 
from loss or destruction, or even the slightest injury, for more 
than a hundred years ; and he especially called attention to the 
facial characteristics which were of the Sioux and not of the 
Muskwaki, to the eyes closed and dead, and especially to the 
scalped heads of the effigies at either end of the bowl. 

To the Indian mystic this simple utensil is fraught with a mys- 
terious potentiality rendering it an object of veneration, almost 
of worship; to the Caucasian student it is a pregnant record of 
primitive industry and primitive faith. 



NOTES AND NBTVS 

Languages of Argentina. — Publications on South Ameri- 
can Indian languages are not very numerous, and hence the 
American Anthropologist is always glad to notify its readers when- 
ever special activity is manifested in that field. Mr Samuel A. 
Lafone-Quevedo is one of the busy men in that line, most of his 
researches having appeared in the transactions of the Argentina 
scientific bodies. In 1897 he published a good-sized octavo vol- 
ume on the Abiponian language, spoken by tlie Abipun Indians, 
who during the course of two centuries appear at many differ- 
ent places, 418 they were wandering alonir the main rivers of the 
Gran Chaco. Lafone's publication is founded on the writings 
(1) of the well-known Jesuit missionary, Dobrizhoffer, who was 
the first to study them, and embodied his observations in a Latin 
report, " de Abiponibus," after the middle of the eighteenth cen- 
tury ; (2) of the padre J. Brigniel, S. J. ; (3) upon the sketches 
contained in A. d'Orbigny, Azara, Barcena, Techo, Iiozana, Jolis, 
etc. After an ethnographic introduction of 59 pages, the author 
presents the Abipon morphology in all its details, which shows 
its language to be ricliin grammatic forms. The noun appears 
to have special forms for the feminine gender, and the plurals 
are formed from the singulars in many different ways. The in- 
flection of the verb is effected by pronominal prefixes. There 
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are two vocabularies of the language, one Abipon-Spanish, show- 
ing the derivations of the Indian terms from their stems or bases, 
and another, Spanish-Abip6n, by J. Brigniel. Abipon belongs 
to the Guaicurti or Mbaya stock of languages, and has most 
affinity with the Mocovi, which forms the object of a previous 
publication by Lafone. The present volume was first printed 
in the fifteenth volume of the Academia Nacional de Ciencias 
de Cordoba, and now appears separately printed as ''Idioma 
Abip6n,^^ Buenos Aires ; imprenta de Coni y hijos, 1897, 8vo, pp. 
368, with map. 

The same author also issued in 1897 a monograph on the 
Chan& Indians, with the title Los Indios Chanaseaysu Ungua^ con 
apuntes sobre los Querandies, Yar6s, Boanes, Guenoas & Minu- 
anes, y un mapa etnico. (Reprint from " Boletin del Instituto 
Geografico," tomo 18 ; Buenos Aires, octavo.) On the accom- 
panying map the Chanases are located south of the outlet of the 
Parana river, the Querandies west and northwest of the Chanfi., 
and the Yaros east and west of the mouth of Uruguay river, the 
Charruds, now extinct, having dwelt north of the Yar6s. Al- 
though all the above tribes have been christianized for two cen- 
turies, the information presented as to their languages is not 
ample, but it proves at least that the Chanases did not speak a 
Guarani dialect. 

The Mataco or Matoffuayo Indians inhabit the lands west of the 
Paraguay river, Argentina, which extend between its two afflu- 
ents, the Salado and the Pilcomayo. Therefore their seats are 
on both sides of the Rio liermejo. The Abipones and yome of the 
Tobas live south of them, the latter being the most warlike tribe 
of the Chaco. North of them live the Chiriguanos, and nearer 
to the Pilcomayo, the Chorotis. 

We have before us an interesting book of ethnographic as well 
as linguistic scope, entitled ^^Los Indios Matdcos y su lengua, por 
Juan Pelleschi, ingeniero civil ; con una introduccion por S. A. 
Lafone-Quevedo, M. A.'* Two maps, one of great historical in- 
terest, being extracted from Jolis' *^ Saggio," 1789. Pelleschi's 
work with Lafone's introduction was first published in the 
** Boletin del Instituto Geografico," tomo 17, and its present re- 
print, dated Buenos Aires, 1897, is a splendid octavo volume of 
248 l)ages, the second or linguistic part (ensayo de arte) begin- 
ning on page 127. The language belongs to the Guaicurd family, 
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of which quite a number of dialects have been made known 
durinf! the last twenty years, especially by T^fone. The Spanlsh- 
Mataco vocabulary covers pages 172 to 197, followed by its Ma- 
taco-Spanish complement, with some dialogues and stories. 
A. S. Gatschet. 

GEOGBAPHrCAL DlSTUlBUTlON OF THE MuSICAL BOW.— Prof. 

Otis T. Mason's article on the musical how (American Anthro- 
j:otogi3l, vol, x, No. 11) induces me to add a few remarks. 

Another area to the distribution of the musical how is found 
in Patagonia. In August, 1896, 1 had the opportunity to meet 
at the La Plata Museum a few Indians from western central 
Patagonia. One of them, a youth of mixed Tehuelcheand Arau- 
canian blood, had a curious musical instrument, which hitherto 
I had never seen. It consisted 
of a very simple wooden bow, 
about 30 cm. long, with a sin- 
gle string made of a tuft of 
horse hair. When the Indian 
played upon the instrument 
one end of the bow was held 
between the teeth, the other 
end was grasped with the left 
hand. The string was struck 
with one of the long bones of 
the condor, in a manner simi- 
lar to the use of a fiddle stick, 
and which was held with the 
right hand. Sec the accom- 
panying figure. P*T.UU»1>II PLAllKU THK Koil'-LO 

The tune produced, although weird and melancholy, was not 
unpleasing. It had a peculiarly wild charm, characteristic of the 
lonely plains and silent lakes of western Patagonia. This in- 
strument is called koh'to in Tehuelche, which name, it is curious 
to state, has a certain resemblance to the Maya name for the 
musical bow, hoot, and the name kolove, given by the natives of 
Florida, in the Solomon islands, to the same instrument. 

This koh'to was bought from the Indian for the I<a Plata Mu- 
seum, where it is now kept in the ethnographical section of that 
inetilution. 
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As to Professor Mason's opinion "that stringed musical instru- 
ments were not known to any of the aborigines of the Western 
Hemisphere before Columbus," I cannot accept it under the pres- 
ent evidence. I think, on the contrary, that the musical bow in 
its various forms is a primitive and therefore very old instrument, 
not only in America but all over the world, wherever it is found. 
I think the invention originated in a number of localities remote 
from one another, and that it did not necessarily spring from 
one center. 

Professor Mason does not mention Hindustan as an area where 
the musical bow is found. I will therefore state that according 
to a great authority on music, Rajah Sourindro Mohun Tagore 
(** Short Notices of Hindu Musical Instruments," p. 77, and 
** Universal History of Music," p. 50), the Hindu name for the 
musical bow is pindka. It is a one-string instrument played with 
the tips of the fingers. The pindka is believed to be the father 
of all stringed instruments, and to have been invented by Shiva 
(Mahadeva, the Destroyer). 

In conclusion I will remark that so far as New Guinea is con- 
cerned, the musical bow has not been found as yet in the western 
(Dutch) part of the island. Thus it would seem that the pagola^ 
mentioned by Professor Mason, refers to eastern (German or 
English) New Guinea. 

H. TEN Kate. 

Bainvia^ Java^ January 15^ 1898. 

I AM GRATEFUL to Dr ten Kate for giving us two or three new 
localities for the " musical bow." The Putagonian area is en- 
tirely new to me. Surely the horse-hair string of the bow would 
not be attributed to pre-Columbian America by the most zealous 
advocate of the similarity theory. 

With reference to the " pinaka " Mr Hawley tells me that he 
is not sure about its being a musical bow in the sense here in 
mind. Dr ten Kate has quoted correctly from the Rajah's " Short 
Notices," but it does not appear, from his definition, that the 
one-stringed instrument played with the tips of the fingers is a 
musical bow at all. If Dr ten Kate is sure that this ** pinaka " is 
a musical bow we should be very glad to know it, because there 
is no example of it in the United States National Museum nor 
in the Brussels Museum Catalogue. 
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As to the question of invention originating in a number of 
localities, I have expressed my opinion in my papers on ** Simi- 
larities in Culture," " Migrations and the Food Quest," and on 
"The Introduction of the Iron Age in America." It maybe 
laid down as a proposition to which all ethnologists will agree 
that simple inventions having few parts, functioning in a single 
action, might arise independently in various parts of the world; 
but devices consisting of many parts, functioning in unusual 
ways or having many functions, are less and less likely to have 
arisen independently. Indeed, there are some groups of inven- 
tions so special that they are known by experts to belong to a 
single school, or even to have been the work of a single indi- 
vidual, such as a Cremona violin, or the decorations on a North- 
west Coast rattle. At any rate, with the cooperation of our 
colleagues we shall know something about the geography of a 

very interesting instrument. 

O. T. Mason. 

Washington, D. C, Mnrrh 3, 1898. 



A Holy Mountain. — As Mount Demavend plays an impor- 
tant part in the popular fancy of the Persians, so in the eyes of 
the Kirghiz (of central Africa) does Mustagh-ata, as it is envel- 
oped in a mysterious shimmer and is clad in a variegated mantle 
of fantastic traditions and legends. They look upon Mustagh- 
ata as a holy mountain — a mamr^ or grave of saints — where sev- 
enty-two saints are buried, and among them Moses and Ali. 
They tell that only an old iachan, or holy man, had in ancient 
times ascended to the top of this mountain, where he found in 
a garden a white camel and old men in white garments and with 
long white beards ; and they believe firmly that there is a city, 
which they call Yanaida, whose inhabitants are absolutely happy 
and possess all the enjoyments of life, where a perpetual spring 
prevails, where the gardens always bear fruit, and where the 
women are beautiful and never grow aged. They declared that 
the mountain could not be ascended, abysses and acclivitous 
slopes preventing any progress, the cliffs being covered by ice 
as bright as steel, and the wind, the sole master of the region, 
would sweep us away like grains of sand were we to attempt to 
set the giant at defiance. — Sven Hedin in Geographical Journal^ 
London^ March ^ 1898, 
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THE WINTER SOLSTICE CERBMON7 AT WALPI 

(Ccmcluded) 

J. WALTER FEWKES 

The Assault an the Shield-hearer 

Unfortunately I missed, both at Walpi and at Oraibi, in 1897, 
that most interesting episode of the Soydluna, the assault of the 
shield-bearers ; but as my notes on the 1891 dramatization are ex- 
tensive, although not wholly satisfactory, I have quoted them from 
my account of the Soydluiia in " Tusayan Katcinas," hitherto 
cited. I was able to examine several of the shields, which are 
ordinarily tied up in cloth and concealed in the pueblo. There 
seems to be some variation in the details of the assault on the 
shield-bearer each year, and considerable difference between the 
Oraibi and the Walpi variants, and their meaning can be deter- 
mined only by more exhaustive studies of the Soydluna in these 
pueblos and in the three villages of the Middle mesa where it has 
thus far escaped the observation of ethnologists. 

During the ceremony most of the participants acted as a chorus, 
squatting on the floor of the room, filling all available space save 
that in the middle of the room, between the fireplace and the 
altar. They were naked save for a scant breech-clout, and were 
painted with white earth. The heat was stifling, and at the close 
of the dance the perspiration poured down their bodies and limbs. 
Notwithstanding this fact, however, many of them went out into 
the cold, frosty air from the heated room without covering of any 
kind, and several ran to Sitcomovi, the neighboring pueblo. 

The spectators then left the kiva, and a frenzied dance of 
strange character occurred. The societies from other ki vas came 
in, and the chief of each declaimed in a half-chanting voice, 
14 (101) 
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which rose to a shriek at the close of a stanza. First he drew 
back to the fireplace and then with a shuffling gait approached 
the symbolic opening in the floor, called the sipapH, Anawita 
then shouted at the top of his voice, and the shuffler sprang in 
the air and vaulted over the dpapu. Then everybody in the 
room shouted lustily, and a song in concert followed. A moment 
later the visiting societies dashed down the ladder, each bear- 
ing a splendid shield ornamented with a rim of radiating eagle 
feathers. Each society had its own distinctive shield, which on 
entering was handed to the chief. As he received it he stamped 
on the sipapH and a vigorous song was sung. Meanwhile two 
members of the society stood apart from their fellows against the 
southern wall, facing each other, each holding a squash-flower 
emblem in a bouquet of spruce twigs and an ear of corn in his 
left hand. Suddenly the fifteen or twenty members of the 
society drew back from their chief, who then sprang upon the 
slpapu plank and, quickly turning, faced them as all burst forth 
in an ecstatic shouting, with wild flinging of their arms as they 
approached the shield-bearers. They naturally formed two 
clusters, and as the shield-bearer dashed his shield in their faces 
they surged back, to leap again toward him. This seeming 
assault, wild though it appeared, was maintained in time with 
the song. The two chieftains joined their men, all in ecstatic 
frenzy, and one of them, shaking his shield, sprang from right to 
left, drawing back his assistants in rhythm with the beating of 
the feet all on the floor. 

It has been suggested that this assault of the men on the 
bearer of the sun-shield dramatizes the attack on the sun by 
hostile powers, and that its object is to ofi*set malign influences 
or to draw back the sun from a disappearance suggested by its 
southern declination. In this possible interpretation it is well to 
consider that immediately preceding it the archaic off'erings and 
prayers to the Great Snake were made as described, in the pres- 
ence of spectators. 

Public Dance on the Day Following Totokya 

At 2 P. M. on December 21st, Supela, followed by a man dressed 
as a katcina and two others as A-a^ma-maids, emerged from the 
hatchway of the Mankiva, having previously perfonned their 
dance several times in the same kiva. The katcina wore the 
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helmet which had stood on the atack of com at the altar, and the 
two peraonators of the maids had their faces hidden by the two 
inasquettea, alao from the pile of corn. The kalcina wore the 
prescribed ceremonial kilt, with sash, knit open-work leggins, 
and moccasins. In one hand he carried a staff consisting of aT 
straight rod, to the extremity of which feathers, mammal skins, 
and red horsehair were tied. Each kntdna-mB.\d bore before her 
a t'uimi, the &at basket with vertical ears of corn arranged in a 
ring, as elsewhere described. The katcina carried in his left hand 
a flat slat of wood or monkohu, to which an ear of corn was at- 
tached. As they emei^ed from the kiva hatch the three masked 
personages stood in line, and Supela, who wore his ordinary 
clothes, was just in front of them. Supela then dropped a little 
sacred tneal on the ground, and the kalcina rapped the earth 



several times with his staff, after which the three began a song 
and dance, which lasted but a few moments. Supela then led 
the k'Uciiia and two haldna-miMa to the main plaza in front of 
the Snake rock, where the same simple ceremony was performed 
twice, the personations in all cases facing east. He then led 
them to the neighborhood of the TdvaCokiva, and later back to 
the vicinity of the moftkiva, from which they started. In all 
these halts the same song was sung and the same simple dance 
performed. The katcina and his attendant maids then retired 
to the AfoHkiva. 

A large crowd had assembled to witness the last presentation 
of this dance, and a line of women had crowded themselves into 
the narrow pat-sageway connecting the two Walpi plazas, the 
covered court which extends between the Snake rock and the 
Wikwaliobikiva. This crowd tarried after the katdna had disap- 
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peared, and soon the reason was evident. Supela and other 
priests came up from the kiva, each bearing many ears of corn, 
which were laid in baskets on the ground near the hatchway. 
The women pressed forward and each one received an armful, 
^his corn was from the altar and will later serve as the seed- 
corn, which, in their belief, had been prepared for planting by 
this ceremonial fertilization. 

A large number of prayer-sticks were made by the priests on 
the days following the Soydluna^ and a large quantity of these 
were deposited in shrines about the pueblos, especially in and 
near the shrine east of Walpi, or midway between that pueblo 
and Sitcomovi. The appearance of this shrine on the morning 
following the night exercises of totokya was most interesting, for 
it was full of the willow wands with attached feathers and pine- 
needles which had decorated the roof of the kiva. There were 
also many of these offerings in the shrine at the gap in the mesa, 
east of Hano. 

For four days after the night ceremonies the whitened elk- 
horns remained on the hatch of the Monkiva, and a watchman 
was in attendance, but no ceremonies were witnessed. 

Inlerpretation of Soydlufla 

It appears to me that we should guard against confounding 
the present object and the real meaning of rites in our attempted 
interpretation of ceremonies. The object of a ceremony may 
change when a people change their environment, or as their 
prayers change. Ancient rites are thus made to do duty for 
purposes wholly new and thereby become greatly modified, so 
far as their objects are concerned. The tendency always is to 
adapt old rites to new conditions, and interpret them accord- 
ingly. The true meaning of those rites is thus lost. The per- 
sistency with which ceremonials survive as compared with the 
changes in beliefs concerning their object makes the study of 
ceremoniology a most important aspect of religion. 

The identity of the man who personified a bird was detected 
early in the exercises, but I was not wholly sure of the truth of 
this identification until I had witnessed the night ceremonials at 
Oraibi. Anawita later confirmed my conclusion that the Bird- 
man was no other than the War-god, Kwataka, a cultus hero of 
the Warrior societies, of which Soydlana is the great festival. 
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The Soydtufha-mana or maid, who danced with the War-god on 
the plank of the ApapH, as described in previous pages, so far as 
dress and facial decoration are concerned, is the same female 
personification who appears again and again in so many great 
Walpi celebrations. This is the girl with the black chin and 
white band of pigment across her cheeks, identical with Tcua- 
mnna, the Snake-maid ; Lenya-mana^ the Flute-maid ; Lakone- 
mana, Mamzravrmana, Calako-mana, the Corn-maid. She is here 
called Soydiuna-mana, the totemic sacerdotal name of the Corn- 
maid among the Pdiki people. 

In the Oraibi celebration the dramatic representation of Kwn- 
taka was even more realistic than at Walpi, and there were many 
variations in his dance which I cannot now describe. Of par- 
ticular interest, however, was the fact that the personator was at 
a certain time in the dance furnished with bow and arrow which 
he pointed in sequence to the cardinal points. Kwaiaka is the 
patron of warriors, the War-god, and the bow and arrow are most 
suggestive in this association. The Soydlufta'Tnuid also danced 
with Kwaiaka in the Oraibi kiva, but she was not decorated or 
dressed as at Walpi, and the nature of her dance was likewise 
different. 

As I have elsewhere discussed at length the reappearance of 
his maid in diflTerent Hopi ceremonials, I will refer to my former 

"i tings ^ on this point. It is here sufficient to state that she 

rs the same relation to the Soydlufta ceremony as the Snake- 

i... ^ does to the Snake dance, or the Flute-maid to the Flute 

observance, and her name, SoydlnfUi-mana, is simply a society 

name of the same personage. 

The studies of the Soydluna which have been recorded in the 
preceding pages, imperfect as they are, have convinced me that 
they add new evidence that the Hopi ritual is composite, or that 
we have in this elaborate ritual a mosaic of clan totem rites, each 
one of which has its characteristics. While this analysis and 
reduction to clan totemism is not difficult in certain great cere- 
monies, as the Snake dance or Flute observance, where the lim- 
itation of the rites to the family or clan is apparent, it is more 
difficult in instances like the Soydluna, where, as it would ap- 
pear, several religious societies, composed of all the important 

1 "Morphology of Tusayan Altars," American Anthropologist, May, 1897; "Tupayan 
Snake Ceremonies," 16th AnnutU Report, Bureau of American Ethnology. 
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families of the pueblo, are concerned. From an example where 
the priesthood is taken mainly from one phratry, to which, in 
ancient times, before consolidation with other families, it must 
have been limited, we have passed to one in which religious so- 
cieties are recruited from as many families as there are in the 
pueblo. Notwithstanding this composition and modification, 
which naturally must have resulted from the drifting together 
of several families and their intermarriage, the religious clan to- 
temism of the PdtJd family predominates in this their peculiar 
ceremony. 

The totems of the Pdtki peoples are partly vegetal, as the corn, 
but mostly inanimate objects, the highest kinds of clan totems. 
Here we find Sun, Rain-cloud, and like clans. There are Sun 
clans at Middle mesa and Oraibi which are associated with the 
Pakab or Reed people, and in Hano there was likewise a Sun 
clan;* but all these Sun clans are reputed to have come from 
the south. The religious totemism of Sun and Rain-cloud clans 
is sun and rain worship. 

The SoydlufUi, while containing elements foreign to zoo-totem- 
ism, is mainly of the same nature, and is of the same general 
character as those instances of clan totemism in which the totem 
is some animal. The parent clan totem of this, as of other Hopi 
components, has taken a dual anthropomorphic form or male- 
and-female cult ancestors. The general features of the SoydluHa 
and the nature of its clan totemism stamp it as the ceremonial 
of a people who have been agriculturists, under the influences of 
an arid environment, for a longer time than some of the other 
Hopi families. If, as I suspect, the nucleus of the ancient Hopi 
pueblo of Walpi, viz, the Snake people, were kindred to the rude 
Shoshonean people of the north, from which direction they say 
they came, we should not expect to find rain-worship so highly 
developed among them as among the Pdlki^ who joined them 
from the far south,* where rain-worship had reached a much 

1 The last Burvivor of the Sun clan at Hano was Kalacai, who died a few years ago. 

2 The moHt of the totems of the Pdtki people are powers of nature, appropriately wor- 
shipped by the agrieulturiHt, rather than animal gods, more characteristic of hunters. 
Among them we find the rain-cloud, sun, lightning, and corn predominating. These 
totems we would expect to find among agriculturists and imply sedentary conditions 
of life. Among the Snake peoples the reptile is the clan totem, and, although they also 
are agriculturists, the intimation would be that they have not been so long in this con- 
dition as the Patki. They still preserve the animal clan totem, a survival of ancient 
non-agricultural culture, but we detect in them traces of a late adoption of an agricul- 
tural status, as compared with clans where rain-clouds and corn are more common. 
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higher development, and where it was aflTected more profoundly 
by the higher Mexican culture. 

It will be seen from the preceding pages that the first god to 
arrive in the kiva in the celebration of Soydlufla at Wal})i was 
the War-god, Kwataka^ personified by the Bird-man. In the 
Mexican variant of the return of the gods, called TeoUeco, the 
War-god was also the first arrival.* There follow in the Soydliina 
personifications of other supernaturals, as the Corn-maid and 
EototOj the leader of the katdnas. 

The strange being Eototo is an important personage in the cere- 
monies called PowdmH and Nimdn, two leading luitcina observ- 
ances. He is personated by K&tci, chief of the Kokop or Firewood 
people, and is regarded as a god of growth, a being connected 
with the metamorphosis and growth of corn, but his exact status 
in the Hopi Olympus is not evident. It is an interesting fact, 
in this connection, that the same man, K^tci, who personifies 
Eototo, makes the paho to Masauwii, the god of metamorphosis, 
growth, and possibly death. There are strong reasons, then, for 
the belief that Eototo has some intimate relation to Masauum, and 
I suspect they may be the same person under diflTerent names. 
At all events, Eototo is the first of the katdnas to return to the 
pueblos, and at their departure he led them to their distant home 
in Nuvatikyobi, the '* Place of the high snows," or the San Fran- 
cisco mountains, at the celebration of the Ninidn, or Farewell 
kaidnay in July. 

There is little doubt that the return of the katdnas is cele- 
brated in the Soydlufla, notwithstanding I had some misgivings 
on that point when my memoir on *' Tusayan Katcinas " was 
written. 

The association of the advent of the katdnas with the winter 
solstice will lead to our regarding this yearly coming and going 
of these totemic ancestors as intimately connecting them with 
sun-worship. The katdruis, or deified totemic ancestors of clans, 
which include not only animal, but also plant totems and those 
of inanimate objects, forces, or powers of nature, are thus con- 
nected with sun-worship, following the sun when, in July, he re- 
treats from the villages, and returning when he turns from his 
" house " to approach the pueblos and warm their fields for cul- 

1 His advent in Mexico was known by a footprint in sacred meal. At Walpi the ar- 
rival of ttie War-god is preceded by balls of meal thrown on the ktva floor. 
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tivation. The presence of katcinaa in the SoydlufUi is due to culture 
contact, a later addition to the religion of the Pdlki people. 

There are, I believe, several aspects of the worship of Pdlulukofl, 
so prominent on the night of the Soydlufia totokya. The main 
element which is embodied in the dance of the Bird-man and 
the Soydlufla-msiid is a dramatization of the fructification of the 
earth and of imparting virility to the seeds of corn. This is pos- 
sibly the reason for the much greater complexity of the Bird-man 
dance at Oraibi, where the snake effigy is absent, than at Walpi, 
where it is so prominent. The stack of corn on the altar is thus 
endowed with a vitality which it otherwise would not have, 

I have no new suggestion to make in regard to the meaning 
of the apparent assault on the sun-bearer, as a realistic dramati- 
zation of the hostile gods upon the sun to draw him back on his 
accustomed course. Yet there still remains much to be deter- 
mined in regard to this episode which eludes me, and I am con- 
fident that I am not yet in a position to interpret this part sat- 
isfactorily. There is no doubt, however, that sun-worship in a 
most complicated form is one of the marked features of the 
Warrior ceremony of Soydlufia, 

In other publications I have devoted much space, but not 
more than necessary, in showing that two dominant elements of 
the ritual — rain-making and growth of corn — are most impor- 
tant in all Hopi ceremonials. While I thought that the same 
would probably be found true also of the SoydluHa, I had not 
suspected that they would assume the prominence which they 
have in this celebnition. 

The nucleus of the Soydlufia is a ceremony of the Pdtki people, 
but at the same time it is a synchronous meeting of the religious 
societies of many other clans, which perform at that festival their 
own distinctive rites, which are only distantly connected with 
that of the Sun-priesthood. The prayers for increase of domestic 
animals, to which I have referred, are apparently of minor 
importance, but play a considerable r6le in the Soydlufia. The 
assemblages in the kivas, participated in by all the prominent 
families, and the display of their fetishes indicate that while the 
main part of the SoydXiifia is controlled by the Pdtki family, the 
ceremonials at the winter solstice are more complex than limita- 
tion to one family would imply. I can therefore believe that 
while the events in the MoHkiva are essentially characteristic of 
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the priesthood of the PdtJd clans, and primarily belong to their 
religious clan totemism, there are parts of them, such as the Eototo 
episode, which are intrusive. The Soydluna altar and the dance 
of the Kwataka and the Soydlufla-meLid, with the prayers to Pd- 
Itdukofl, and the sun-shield dramatization, are pure examples of 
the component which the Hopi ritual owes to the Pdtki clans, 
and on that account I have limited myself in this interpretation 
more especially to their consideration. 

The presence of Eototo and other katcinaa was not, I believe, 
originally a part of the Soydlufla, but these personifications were 
later additions, due to contact of the Pdtki and other families. 
The decoration of the Soydlufta-iiiBid^s face is also a secondary 
modification acquired since her cult came to Walpi. The per- 
sonation of this maid at Oraibi is more archaic than at East Mesa. 

Remmi of the Walpi Ritual 

I have thought it proper, as an aid to fellow-students, to close 
this article with a brief r^sum^ of the Walpi ritual. The follow- 
ing great ceremonials are known to be performed in Tusayan in 
the months mentioned, and may be styled the ritual : 

Kateina CeremoniaU 

Soydlufia December. 

Pa January. 

Powanid February. 

Pdluliikofiti March. 

Abbreviated Katcinae April-July. 

Sio Calako July (occasionally at Sitcomovi). 

Nituan July. 

Nine Days* CeremonuUs 

Snake Dance -» 

Flute Ceremony / ^"^"st. 

Lalakonti September. 

Mamzrauti October. 

Wiiwutcimti November. 

MisceUaneotu 

Summer Solstice Ceremony. • • \ ^ 

(Tawapaholauni) i "^"°®- 

Sumy koli July. 

Owakiilti. 

Bulintikibi. 

Howina. 

15 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE TUSAYAN RITUAL 

In order that students of the Tusayan ritual may be able more 
readily to know and consult my former publications on this com- 
plicated subject, I have appended a list of my writings, arranged 
under the respective subjects of which they treat. The ceremo- 
nies which have not yet been described are mentioned in their 
proper sequence as an aid to future investigations in this field. 

All the Tusayan pueblos except Sitcomovi and Hano celebrate 
the entire ritual, but there are variations in detail which in some 
cases are very important. The ritual of the Walpi variant is the 
best, that of Cufiopavi the least, known. 

Thb Ritual in General 

Morphology of Tusayan Altars, American Anthropologist, Vol. x, No. 5, 
1897. 

Provisional List of Annual Ceremonials at Walpi, Internationales Archiv 
fur Ethnographiey Leiden, Bd. vii, 1894. 

Tusayan Katcinas, 16th Annual Report of the Bureau of American Eth- 
nology. 

A Study of Summer Ceremonials at Zufli and Moqui Pueblos, Bulletin 
of the Essex Institute, Salem, Vol. xxii, Nos. 7, 8, 9. 

The Kinship of the Tusayan Indians, American Anthropologist, Vol. vii, 
No. 4, 1894. 

Tusayan Totemic Signatures, American Anthropologist, Vol. x. No. 1, 
1897. 

Katcina ok Masked Dances— General* 

Tusayan Katcinas, 16ih Annual Report of the Bureau of American Eth- 
nology. 

A Few Summer Ceremonials at the Tusayan Pueblos, Journal of Amer- 
ican Ethnology and Archieology, Boston, Vol. ii. 

Abbreviated Katcinas 

Between the months of April and July, inclusive, there are 
celebrated in all the Hopi pueblos a number of dances called 
katcinas in which the dance is limited to a public exhibition. 
For several days prior to this celebration in the plaza the par- 

1 The most striking characteri8tic of Kateina dances is the presence of marked par- 
ticipants. Several dolls, which are called katcinas, represent personages in dancer 
which are not trne katcinas. The original katcinas appear to have been brought to 
W^alpi by the Honani or Badger clans, but each incoming family from the Uio Grande, 
such as the Asa^ contributed one or more katcinas. A few were derived directly from 
Zufii. 
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ticipants spend their time in the kiva which celebrates it, paint- 
ing their helmets and other articles of dress and making prayer- 
sticks. No altars, however, are erected and no elaborate secret 
rites performed. I have therefore called them "abbreviated 
katclnasy There are a large number of these, and they take 
their names from the symbolism depicted on their masks. Of 
these the following have been described:' 

Sio Katcina Zufii Katcina. 

Afta Katcina 

Soyohim Katcina All Katcina. 

Humifl Katcina Corn Katcina. 

Malo Katcina 

Pawik Katcina. ' Duck Katcina. 

A considerable number of other abbreviated kaidnas are per. 
formed in the five largest Hopi pueblos, which have not yet been 
described. They are all, however, of the same general type, the 
main differences being in the symbolism of the helmets which 
are worn in the dance. 

SOYALUf^A 

Tusayan Katcinas, Fifteenth Annual Report of the Bureau of American 
Ethnology. 

The origin of the diverse elements of this complex ceremony 
will be seen by consulting the preceding pages. The worship of 
the Great Snake was undoubtedly introduced by the Pdiki clans, 
to which also may be ascribed the Kwakwantu elements. The 
sun-worship is likewise of southern derivation. The katcina ad- 
dition is believed to be a secondary increment. 

Pa> 

The Walpi Flute Observance: A Study of Primitive Dramatization, 
Journal of American Folk-Lore ^ Vol. vii, No. 21, 1894. 

Winter meetings of the Snake or Flute societies, accordingly 
as one or the other celebrate their observance on the following 
August. 

1 Journal of American Ethnology and AreKaologyt Vol. ii, ptusim. 

* 15th Annual Report Bureau of American Ethnology. 

* Thin M one of the mo^t obscurely knonrn ceremonials in the Hopi calendar, and 
•▼idontly varies greatly in the different pueblos. I have not yet been able to observe 
it, and the few notes irhioh I have of it are limited to the Walpi and Oraibi variants, 
which differ very greatly from each other. 
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The Pcnvcdawu ceremony * is considered a part of Powamfi, or 
Bean-planting. This ceremony, however, has never been de- 
scribed. 

POWAMU 

Tusayan Katciiias, Fifteenth Annual RepaH of the Bureau of American 
Ethnology . 

On Certain Personages who Appear in a Tusayan Ceremony. American 
Anlhropologistt Vol. vii, No. 1, 1894. 

Tliis ceremony, which occurs late in January or during the 
first weeks of February, is commonly called the ** Bean-plant- 
ing.'* Several altars are made during the rites, and it is one of 
the best in which to study katcinas. The flogging or initiation 
ceremonies occur in this festival, and at Walpi the Nat&cka or 
bogies appear. 

PALtLtJKOSTI 

The P^luiiikoflti, Journal of American Folk-Lore, Vol. vi, No. 23, 1893. 

This ceremony occurs near the end of February or the begin- 
ning of March, at Walpi, and in it effigies of the Great Snake 
and symbols of the sun play prominent parts. It is sometimes 
called the Corn-planting ceremony. Nothing is known of the 
variations of this ceremony in the other pueblos, as only that of 
Walpi has been described. 

The original fetishes of this ceremony were taken to Walpi by 
the P&tki people. 

NiMAN Katcina 

A Few Summer Ceremonials at the Tusayan Pueblos, Journal of Amer- 
ican Ethnology and Archstology, Vol. ii, pp. 69-108. 

A nine days' celebration of the departure of the Katcinas. 

Sio Calako 

Tusayan Katcinas, Fifteenth Annual Report of the Bureau of American 
Ethnology. 

A variant of the great Zufti ceremony called the Shalako, occa- 
sionally performed at Sitcomovi. The last presentation was in 
1896. An elaborate sun-drama in which men personate mon- 

T The natare of the altar of the PouxUawu, which has never been described, shows 
that sun-worship is one of the most important elements in the katcina cult. This form 
of sun-worship is not the same in origin as that so pronounced in the Soydluiia. 
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ster sun-birds. This ceremony was derived from Zufii, not more 
than a generation ago, and is one of the latest additions, being 
confined to Sitcomovi. 

Sdmykoli 

A Few Summer Ceremonials at the Tusayan Pueblos, Journal of Amer- 
ican Etknoloffy and Archseology, Vol. ii, pp. 33-38. 

This ceremonial at Hano has been described. I suspect that 
it is a Tanoan ceremony, as I have no reference to its occurrence 
in any Hopi pueblo. 

Summer Solstice Paho-makinq 

A Few Summer Ceremonials at the Tusayan Pueblos, Journal of Amer- 
ican Ethnology and Archxology, Vol. ii, pp. 24-33. 

A single da3''s ceremony at the summer solstice in which Sun- 
priests take part. This is supposed to be a com piemen tal cere- 
mony to that of the Soy&lafla at the winter solstice. 

The fetishes of the Sun-priests are said to have been intro- 
duced by the Piba or Tobacco clans, whicl\ came from the south, 
and are closely connected with the Pathi. It seems, however, 
more probable that they were originally brought by the Sun 
clan, which is found in several phratries from the south. 

Snake Dance' 

The Snake Ceremonials at VValpi, Journal of American Ethnology and 
Archseology, Vol, iv. 

Tusayan Snake Ceremonies, 16th Aimual Report of the Bureau of Amer- 
ican Ethnology. 

The most celebrated observance in the Tusayan calendar. It 
is performed in odd years at Walpi and Micoiiinovi ; in even 
years at Oraibi,Cipaulovi,and Cuftopavi. The participants are 
the Antelope and the Snake priests. 

This is probably one of the oldest ceremonies in Walpi and a 
part of the original worship of the Snake people, the nucleus of 
the population of Walpi. 

Flute Ceremony 

A Few Summer Ceremonials at the Tusayan Pueblos, Journal of Amer- 
ican Ethnology and Archaology, Vol. ii, pp. 108-150. 



1 a bibliography of the Hopi Snake daoces ia to be found in the two articles quoted. 
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The Walpi Flute Observance : A Study of Primitive DmmatiEation, 
Journal of American Folk-Lore, Vol. vi, No. 26. 

The Oraibi Flute Altar, Jaumal of American Folk-Lore^ Vol. viii, No. 31. 

The Micoflinovi Flute Altars, Journal of American Folk-Lore, Vol. ix. 
No. 35. 

A ceremony of the Flute priesthood alternating, biennially, 
with the Snake dance. This is one of the most important cere- 
monials of the Hopi, and occurs in even years at Walpi and 
Micoflinovi ; in odd years at Oraibi, Cuiiopavi, and Cipaulovi. 
It is reputed to have been brought to Walpi by the Ala or Lenya 
people. 

LALAKOf^TI 

The Lalakoflti : A Tusayan Dance, American Anthr'opologislj Vol. v. No. 
2, 1892. 

A woman's ceremonial, in which basket plaques are carried 
by the participants in the public dance. It is claimed that the 
fetishes of this celebration were brought to Walpi by the Pdlki 
clans. 

OWAKtJLTI 

This ceremony, which is performed at Oraibi, resembles the 
Lalakorfiti, but differs from it in many ways, especially in the altar 
and in the ceremonial equipment. It has never been described. 
The Owakulti is reputed to have been derived from Awatobi. It 
is a ceremonial dance, in which basket plaques are carried by 
the participants. 

Mamzrauti 

The Mamzrauti : A Tusayan Ceremony, American Anthropologist, Vol. v, 
No. 3, 1892. 

A woman's ceremony, in which painted slats of wood are car- 
ried by the participants in the public dance. This ceremony is 
said to have been originally performed at Awatobi, and to have 
been added to the Walpi ritual after the destruction of the 
former pueblo in 1700. 

BULINTIKIBI 

A woman's ceremonial, in which tablets of wood, symbolic of 
rain-clouds, painted with many other designs, are worn on the 
head. The Bulintihibi, or Butterfly dance, has never been de- 
scribed and is not celebrated every year. 
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HOWINA 

A ** Harvest home " dance, which is not celehrated annually. 
The ceremony was derived from Zufti, where it is known as the 
Oivinahe, and has never been described. 

Naacnaita 

The Naacnaiya: A Tusayan Initiation Ceremony, Journal of American 
Folk-Lore, Vol. v. No. 18, 1893. 

This is probably a more elaborate celebration of that next 
given : 

WtJwtJTCIMTI 

The Tusayan New Fire Ceremony, Proceedings of the Boston Society of 
Natural Higtory^ February 9, 1895. 

The New Fire ceremony, in which fire is ignited by means of 
a rotating fire drill. This is one of the most complicated of all 
Hopi ceremonials, and approach to the pueblo at the time of 
culminating the rites is strictly forbidden. All trails are closed 
by the sprinkling of meal across them, and no one is allowed to 
approach even the mesa at that time. 

The fetishes used in this ceremony were brought to Walpi by 
the PatuflA or Squash people, who once lived near or at Homo- 
lobi. Syunoitiwa, who is now chief, belongs to the Asa people, 
who came from the Rio Grande pueblos ; but his father, who 
was chief of the Wuvmtcimti, belonged to the Squash family. 
This family became extinct at his death, and through this irreg- 
ular succession Syunoitiwa succeeded his father. 



A "Supplement to the Directory of Scientific Societies of 
Washington, for 1897, corrected and brought down to February 
7, 1898)" has been recently issued. The names and addresses 
of the following members of the Anthropological Society of 
Washington were by some mistake omitted from this list: « 

Dr Samuel C. Busey, 1545 I street, Washington, D. C- 

Dr William W. Johnston, 1603 K street, Washington, D. C. 

Dr Z. T. Sowers, 1320 New York avenue, Washington, D. C. 
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THE ORIGIN AND RANGE OF THE ESKIMO LAMPi 

WALTER HOUGH 

The conditions which have regulated the migrations of various 
peoples in the long process of populating the earth are many. 
Of these the food supply or the quest for food has been men- 
tioned as the most potent migration factor. It would seem, how- 
ever, that in relation to primitive migration the acquaintance 
with fire and the possession of means to make it readily mark 
the era of movements of peoples, especially into zones of unequal 
temperature. 

That the fire art is fundamental is borne in upon every student 
of the subject, and it is gratifying to be able to point out how 
the utilization of fire has affected a people so well known as the 
Eskimo. 

These people inhabit the littoral of the continent from the 
Aleutian islands to Labrador and Greenland. Traces of their 
migration have been met with at the highest north of explorers. 
In this singularly inhospitable country, under conditions so un- 
favorable as to excite wonder, the Eskimo have flourished and 
multiplied, forming groups of families or villages at intervals 
along the extensive shore line. 

A few of the drawbacks incident to the spread of a people into 
the environment of the Eskimo may be mentioned. There are 
the cold, the long nights, the hardships of travel, the scarcity of 
wood, and, paradoxical as it may seem, the difficulty of obtain- 
ing drinking water. The Arctic, with its world of congealed 
water, shares with the desert the lack of available water to drink. 
Thus, while all the other disadvantages might be overcome — the 
cold by fur clothing, the non-conducting house, the fat food de- 
rived from the abundant game, and the difficulties of travel by 
travel inventions — yet the problem of water would be prohibitive 
through most of the year without means of melting ice and snow. 

There is a household utensil possessed by the Eskimo insepa- 
rable from his domestic life and indispensable to his well-being. 

1 Published by the permission of the Secretary of the Smithsonian Institation. A 
monograph entitled the Lamps of the Eskimo, by the author, will appear in the Re- 
port of the U. S. National Museum for 1896. 
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This is the lamp, by which he is unique on this continent in pos- 
sessing. In the manner of psing the lamp, also, he is unique 
in all the world. 

The typical Eskimo lamp is a shallow dish of soapstone, with 
the outline of the gibbous moon. It is hollowed out on the 
upper surface as a reservoir, to contain oil. The rear of the 
lamp is curved and is bounded by a low wall ; the reservoir 
slopes gradually up to the edge upon which the wick is laid. 
This edge is straight. The wick is of moss, rubbed to powder 
between the hands, and carefully laid in a thin line along the 
wick edge of the lamp. The oil in the reservoir stands just at 
the lower margin of the wick, by which it is absorbed. The 
wick is lighted at one end and the flame is guided across the 
edge. The flame is about two inches high, and is clear and 
smokeless if the wick is properly cared for. 

The lamp is set on a wooden block or stool and can be tipped 
forward to give a uniform supply of oil to the wick. The oil is 
supplied by blubber melted by the heat of th^ lamp. With this 
lamp the Eskimo lights his house during the period of dark- 
ness. With the light is given out considerable warmth. Over 
the flame hangs the cooking-pot, and above. all, in the ascending 
heated air, is a rack upon which are placed clothes to be dried. 
Near by snow is being melted for drinking water. It will be 
noticed that the lamp has several functions, which have been 
differentiated among civilized people. 

The lamp is peculiarly the possession of the women. Each 
head of a family must have a lamp, though two or more fam- 
ilies may live in the same hut. The Eskimo have no phrase 
expressing greater degree of misery than " a woman without a 
lamp." After the death of a woman her lamp is placed upon 
her grave. 

The Eskimo not only hunts for food for himself and his family, 
but for the most important member of his household, the lamp, 
which eats like a native. Often the family will go on short 
rations in order that they may have heat and light. 

The lamp is also useful in the various arts carried on by the 
Eskimo. It has naturally entered into his folklore and religion. 

What can be the meaning of the dependence of the Eskimo 
upon his lamp? An important fact of this kind must have an 

16 
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explanation of important bearing upon the life and migration of 
a people to which it applies. 

Since it is true that the Eskimo is dependent upon his lamp 
for his very existence, it seems safe to bring forward as a corol- 
lary that his migration into his present home was subsequent to 
the invention of the lamp. Further, the lamp seems to have 
determined the distribution of the Eskimo race. 

The invention of the lamp would be the initial of the move- 
ment to the northern coasts,where the Eskimo have spread twenty 
degreed higher than any other race around the Arctic circle, pene- 
trating into the long night of winter, while most other tribes 
have checked their advance well within the circle of illumination. 

Here, then, we have an example germane to the thesis that 
peoples began to spread freely over the earth in search of new 
homes after the discovery of the means of kindling fire anew at 
will. 

This thesis holds that the relation of fire to man is one of 
necessity; that man as man without fire is almost inconceiv- 
able ; also that there seem three stages in man's attitude toward 
fire : the first, a knowledge of fire as a })henomenon ; the second, 
the taking, using, and preservation of fire; and the third, the 
kindling of fire at will by friction. There are facts which illus- 
trate the second stage, but these need not be discussed at this 
place. 

The third stage reaches into the present, and the Eskimo, in 
common with all other tribes in an uncivilized state, know the 
art of fire friction of wood, and have beside a knowledge of the 
production of fire from flint and pyrites. 

The Eskimo inventive genius has been also applied to the 
improvement of the simple method of making fire by the rota- 
tion between the hands of a stick of wood pressed upon another 
piece of wood. He has made a mouthpiece or handpiece, with 
a socket for the upper end of thedrill, and he revolves the drill 
with a cord attached to a bow or by alternately pulling the ends 
of a cord. In employing this four-part drill he is likewise 
almost unique in America, and has good claim to the invention. 

It is not meant to include in the word invention the element 
of time, but rather to think of an invention as the product of a 
development through the working of the human mind and the 
silent stress of the environment. 
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The invention of the Eskimo lamp must have taken place in 
the j)ri8can home of this people, where the environment rendered 
the use of such utensil necessary — that is, in a cold climate with 
winter darkness. This accords with theories of the origin of 
the Eskimo either in the interior of Alaska or in Siberia. 

It should be mentioned, however, that the lamp is useful 
only with fats of high fuel value, such as are furnished by fish, 
seals, and other aquatic mammals, while the reindeer and other 
land animals furnish little fat and that of low fuel value. 

The writer inclines to believe that the ISskimo lamp had its 
origin on some seacoast, beginning with rude beach stones hav- 
ing natural concavities like those found by Dr W. H. Dall on 
the village sites of the ancient Aleuts, and with migrations into 
higher latitudes the lamp was further differentiated in obedience 
to the demands of the environment. 

As to the independent origin of the Eskimo lamp, it is diffi- 
cult to say with any degree of certainty, so many questions 
are involved, and there is naturally a scarcity of data leading to 
conclusive proof. 

The grease lamps of northern Europe were formerly of stone. 
It might be possible that the first contact of the Europeans in- 
troduced the lamp to the Eskimo, but the earliest accounts of 
this people always mention this household belonging. Exca- 
vations on old village sites also always yield specimens of the 
lamp. 

The lamps of northern Asia, and in fact of all Asia, are simple 
saucers which are burned with a pith wick or a wick floating in 
oil. These lamps appear to intrude into the Eskimo area at the 
narrow portion of Bering straits, but whether the lamps of Alaska 
originate from the contact with the old world must be left for 
future consideration. It must be said that lamps administered 
so differently seem to have no genetic relationships. 

There is enough variation in the form of the lamps to admit of 
assigning them to various tribes. This may be clearly brought 
out by an examination of the large collection of lamps in the 
National Museum. 

The tribal variations, however, must be subordinated to the 
more profound modifications of latitude and temperature. Thus 
the lamps near or above the circle of illumination are more com- 
plete and effective than those to the south, where there is a greater 
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amount of light and higher temperature. It is possible, then, to 
say with some degree of accuracy the latitude from which a cer- 
tain lamp comes without any other knowledge of the locality of 
the specimen. 

For example, the modifications of the lamp by latitude in the 
Eskimo area may be shown by tracing the forms from southern 
Alaska to Labrador. 

Beginning with the Aleuts, latitude 55°, we find the most prim- 
itive lamps, which might well stand at the head of the develop- 
mental series. These are beach stones with natural concavities 
adapting them for use as lamps. They are from ancient sites. 
Other Aleutian lamps are beach pebbles slightly modified, while 
a few have been rudely worked out to oval outline. The general 
feature which strikes one, however, is the narrowness of the wick 
edge, showing small demand for heat and light at this latitude, 
where also the influence of the Japan warm current is felt, and 
there is also some fuel for open fires. It may be remarked that 
the wick edge is the important feature of the lamp upon which 
this study is based, a narrow wick edge giving little light and 
heat and a wide one giving much light and heat. 

At Bristol bay, latitude 58° 50', the lamps are oval or sadiron- 
shaped, finely worked from hard stone. Though some of the 
lamps are large and heavy, the wick edge is narrow. 

North of Bristol bay, on the vast tundra of the Alaskan rivers, 
the lamp gradually assumes a round outline and resembles the 
bowl or saucer lamps of Asia. The material is of baked clay, 
and the moss wick is administered on a small arc of the edge. 

At St Lawrence island, in latitude 63° 30', we find a well de- 
veloped group of pottery lamps. They are shallow, oblong 
dishes, the largest having a wick edge about one foot wide. 
They have a narrow ridge running along the floor of the reser- 
voir parallel with the wick edge, like the lamps of the Chuckchi, 
on the oi)posite Siberian shore. This ridge crops out again in 
Greenland. The interesting lamp collected by General A. W. 
Greely in latitude 82° shows this feature. 

North of Norton sound, in the peninsula which lies between 
that sound and Kotzebue sound, between 64° 45' and 66° 30', 
the lamps assume an oval form, but are large and well de- 
veloped. 

At Point Barrow, 71° 18', the lamp is of the typical elliptic 
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shape. The wick line of the fine specimen in the National Mu- 
seum is 17 inches in length. Much larger lamps are found. 

Very much farther east, at Repulse bay, latitude 68°, the lamp 
resembles that of Point Barrow in shape. The specimen col- 
lected by Hall, in the National Museum, measures 26 inches 
along the wick edge. 

The lamps of Cumberland gulf, 66°, and those of Labrador, 
60°, are also quite large. The southward extension of the wide 
lamp in Labrador is due to the strong southward dip of the 
isotherms. 

Without giving further examples, it maybe said that the lamps 
of Greenland from south to north fall under the same law of de- 
velopment in latitude. 

The conclusions reached are that the Eskimo, before he mi- 
grated from his pristine home, had the lamp, this utensil being 
a prerequisite to migration into high latitudes; that one of the 
most important functions of the lamp is for melting snow and 
ice for drinking water ; that the lamp is employed for lighting, 
wanning, cooking, melting snow, drying clothes, and in the 
arts, thus combining in itself several functions which have been 
differentiated among civilized peoples; that the architecture of 
the house is related to the use of the lamp — the house is made 
non-conducting and low in order to utilize the heated air; that 
the lamp is a social factor, peculiarly the sign of the family 
unit, each head of the family (the woman) having her lamp; 
that the invention of the lamp took place on some seacoast, 
where fat of aquatic mammals of liigh fuel value was abundant, 
rather than in the interior, where the fat of land animals is of 
low fuel value; that the typical form of the lamps arises from 
an attempt to devise a vessel with a straight wick edge com- 
bined with a reservoir, giving the vessel an obovate or ellip- 
soidal shape. 

Finally, from observation of lamps from numerous localities 
around the Eskimo shore-line, it is concluded that lamps in low 
latitudes below the circle of illumination are less specialized 
than those of higher latitudes. For instance, the lamps of 
southern Alaska have a wick edge of two inches, while those of 
Point Barrow and northern Greenland have a wick edge of from 
17 to 36 inches in width. It becomes possible, then, to say with 
some certainty the degree of north latitude to which a lamp 
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appertains, light and temperature being modifying causes. 
Driftwood, the fuel supply, and the presence or absence of 
materials from which to construct the lamp must also be con- 
sidered. The cause of the large lamps coming down so far in 
latitude on the east is on account of the dipping of the iso- 
therms. The lamps of Labrador are a case in point. There are 
three kinds of P]skimo lamps — the house lamp, the small lamp 
for temporary use by hunters and travelers, and the mortuary 
lamp. 



Further Note on E^skimo Boot-strings. — My note on the 
above subject, published in the Anthropologist for January, has 
already begun to elicit interesting information. Fru Signe Rink, 
the widow of the famous Eskimo scholar, Dr Henry Rink, writes 
me from Christiania that in Danish Greenland, both north and 
south, the waterproof boots are tied in precisely the way I de- 
scribed — ^that is, with a single string crossing the toes, drawn 
through loops on each side of the sole, and crossed round the 
ankle, though apparently they were sometimes made with only 
one loop on each side. Poor and shiftless people in the colonies 
sometimes neglect the strings entirely. She writes that the 
waterproof boots are universally worn, especially by men and 
boys and women who are too old to care for finery in dress. 
The boots of white-tanned sealskin, often dyed bright colors, 
with which we are so familiar in our museums, are worn only 
by the women of fashion. 

The loops for the boot-strings are not made of separate bits 
of leather, as at Point Barrow, but are simple eyelets pierced 
through the edge of the sole itself. The sole is sewed on wet to 
the upper, and shrinks so much in drying that the eyelets must 
be kept open with little sticks or something of the sort. 

It will be remembered that Fru Rink was born in Greenland, 
though of Dani.sh parents, and passed her childhood and much 
of her married life in that country. 

John Murdoch. 

Boston Public Library. 
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Biologia Centmli- Americana. Archeology. Appgtidix: The Archaic Af ay a 
hucrijAiom. By J. T. Goodman. 1897. Large 4io, pp. ur, 149; 111 
pages of tables. 

As this work is devoted to a discussion of the character and 
signification of the hieroglyphs of the Central American inscrip- 
tions, and of certain discoveries in regard thereto which the 
author claims to have made, it is to be expected that it will un- 
dergo a rigid examination. Before presenting any criticisms on 
the work, it is proper to state that Mr Goodman has beyond ques- 
tion made some important discoveries, which, together with those 
previously made, will form an important step in the efforts to 
solve the riddle of these inscriptions. 

On page 12 of his work he takes for granted that he has dis- 
covered the signification of the series 13, 9, 5, 1, 10, 6, 2, 11, 7, 3, 
8, 4, mentioned by Perez as given in an old manuscript as a " key 
to find the katans.^^ These he finds to be the numbers of the 
terminal days of the 360-day periods which he terms ''Ahatts,^^ 
It is true the numbers of the terminal or commencing days fol- 
low one another in this order counting forward, but fail in count- 
ing backward. Yet this author tells us that " all Maya dates 
relate to elapsed time." As they fail in counting backward, it 
is difficult to understand how they were used as a *'key to find 
the kaiuna " of " time elapsed." Moreover, it is stated that these 
fall ''on the days of the uayeh haab,^' whereas Mr Goodman 
omits the aayeb hcuib (the five added days) from his calculation 
in this connection, using only the 360-day period. As shown in 
my " Study of the Manuscript Troano," tliis series is found in 
counting backward the numbers of the years of one name — that 
is, the Akbal line of years, the Lamat line, etc, and will apply as 
well by using the last of the miyeb days as the initial days. Fur- 
tliermore, it will serve to find the katuiis (of years) whether we 
count them as 20-year periods or 24-year periods. 

On page 14 it is asserted that the Maya years, " though always 
appearing to consist of only 365 days, are the exact equivalents 
of ours, leap years and all, throughout whatever period the reck- 
oning may extend." As he admits that in Maya chronology 
" no allowance is to be made for bissextile days," his assumption 
is a guess without a basis. 
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On page 21 occurs the following passage : 

*' I now come to what has been a stumbling-block to every one who has 
hitherto attempted to deal with the Maya records. It has ))een known 
that the Mayas reckoned time by ahaiis, katuns, cycles, and great cycles ; 
but what was the precise length of any of these periods has been a de- 
batable question. Some have contendetl, with the best of proof appar- 
ently, that the katun is a period of twenty years, while others have main- 
tained, with proof equally };ood, that it is a period of twenty-four years. 
The truth is, it is neither. 

*' The contention arose from a misapprehension, or total ignorance, 
rather, of the Maya chronological scheme. It was taken for granted that 
a year of 305 days must necessarily enter into the reckoning ; whereas, 
the moment the Mayas departed from scientific dates and embarked upon 
an extended time reckoning, they left their annual calendar behind and 
made use of a separate chronological one." 

What he claims as his '' Chronological Calendar '' is in reality 
nothing more than the numerical scheme explained and illus- 
trated by Forstemann and used by others. 

His arrangement and names of periods are as follows : 

1 Chuen = 20 days. 
1 Ahau = 18 Chuens = 360 days. 
1 Katun = 20 Ahaus = 7,200 days. 
1 Cycle = 20 Katuns = 144,000 days. 
1 Great Cycle = 13 Cycles. 

This, with the exception of the last, is precisely the series 
found in the Dresden codex, and has been recognized for the 
last six or eight years. In the codex, however, the orders of 
units (for they are nothing more) are indicated by position in- 
stead of by characters, as in the inscriptions. They are placed 
one above another thus : 

4 great cycles. 

5 cycles. 

19 katuns. 

13 ahaus. 

12 chuens. 

8 days — 

Mr Goodman's names for the equivalent periods being placed 
opposite the respective orders. The lowest, or first order of units, 
indicates days. The next above is the second order, each unit 
ofthis order equaling 20 of the first; each unit of the third equals 
18 of the second ; ascending thence by multiples of twenty, pre- 
cisely as in Mr Goodman's arrangement, except the last step, 



_ 
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where, without any evidence therefor, he makes the multiple 
13, while Forstemann's multiple is 20. The series given here is 
not a hypothetical one, but one taken from Dr Forstemann's 
**Zur Entziflferung der Mayahandschriften," dated January 26, 
1891, and is his explanation of a particular numeral series in 
the Dresden codex. The last statement of the paragraph quoted 
is incorrect. 

Mr Goodman s chief and important discoveries are, that in the 
inscriptions these periods or orders of units are indicated by 
symbols instead of by position, as in the codices; and the iden- 
tification of these symbols. The names given by him to the 
periods, except the days, are all arbitrary as to application, even 
}iis Ah(ui being used in a different sense from that of the earliest 
authorities. The names, however, are of little importance, un- 
less found to be correct interpretations of the symbols, which is 
not claimed. 

Mr Goodman's use of the day Ahau as the basis of his count 
and tables is arbitrary, as any one acquainted with the Maya cal- 
endar system knows, since any other day could be selected with 
the same result. Moreover, Ahau is never the beginning or end- 
ing of any regular time period, except the 13-day period, and is 
not once so given in Mr Goodman's long series of tables. A better 
basis would have been one of the dominical days or year-bearers. 

As Mr Goodman, in tracing out any of the time series of the 
inscriptions which have dates has necessarily to reduce his chron- 
ological series into tiie regular calendar series, it is apparent that 
the former, after all he hiis said in regard to it, is simply the Maya 
method of numeration in counting time, and nothing more. 

I pass over without comment his Grand Cycle, Grand Era, the 
supposed numeral value of the month and day symbols, as no 
evidence is oflfered to establish his theory in regard to these. The 
numbering of his Great Cycles does not appear, so far as his work 
shows, to be sustained by any real evidence. Nevertheless, it 
seems probable, though it is not proven, that the character to 
which he applies the name of the former is a time symbol. 

Having made these criticisms, which the general tone of the 
paper seems to justify, I take pleasure in expressing the opinion 
that Mr Goodman has made a discovery which will greatly aid 
in solving the mystery of the Central American inscriptions, 
though it will be of but little assistance in the interpretation of 
the codices, as the equivalents are already known. 

17 
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By the aid of Mr Goodman's key I have succeeded in tracing 
mathematically two of the series on the right slab of the Tablet 
of the Cross (No. 1), Palenque, and in identifying two characters 
hitherto undetermined. These are numbered according to Rau's 
scheme C^ Palenque Tablet," p. 61) 14 S and 1 U, the first the 
symbol for the day 2 Caban and the second the symbol for the 
month Ceh, 

To illustrate : Using Goodman's terras, we count forward (by 
my table 3, "Maya Year," p. 21) from 11 Lamat (10 S), 6 Xid 
(10 T), in the year 10 Akbal, 9 days, 3 Chuens (12 S), and 13 
Ah(ni8 (12 T) = 4,749 days, to 2 Caban (14 S), 10 Xul (14 T), in 
the year 10 Lamat. Counting forward from this date 3 days and 
6 Chmns (15 S) = 123 days, we reach 8 Ahau (17 T), 13 Ceh (1 U), 
of the same year, 10 Lamat, His katun symbols are seen at 4 U, 
14 V, 12 X, etc. It is apparent from these examples that a care- 
ful tracing of the series will serve to identify quite a number of 

characters hitherto undetermined. 

Cyrus Thomas. 



Die TagegoUer der Mayas. By Dr E. Forsiemann. PL /, Globus, vol. Ijcjciii, 
No. 9; l*t. II J Globus, vol. Ixxiii^ No. 10. 

The names of heathen gods are readily recognized in the ety- 
mology of the English nomenclature of week days, and this evi- 
dence of a dedication of days to gods survives in all European 
languages. It appears from statements of early Spanish writers, 
<as Nunez de la Vega and others, that a like usage existed in 
Central America. The identity of the names of several days of 
the Maya calendar with those of gods has been indicated, but 
these identifications are limited in number, and but for the epoch- 
making work of Dr Schellhas, whose nomenclature and identi- 
fication of the figures of Maya gods have given vitality to the 
study of Maya paleography, remained fragmentary knowledge. 
Aided, however, by the new light shed on the subject by Schell- 
has' work, Dr Forstemann, in the above-mentioned articles, con- 
siders the relationship of the " day gods " to the twenty days 
from Kan to AkbaL 

These articles are among the most important contributions to 
the Maya calendar which have been published in late years, and, 
like all his previous work, merit careful study by Americanists. 

J. Walter Fewkes. 
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To the Editor of the American Anthropologist : 

It may interest readers of the account given by Mr McGee of 
"A Muskwaki Bowl," in the last number of the Anthropologist, 
to know about a similar object preserved in the cabinet of the 
Massachusetts Historical Society. It is not at the present mo- 
ment accessible, so that I cannot send a photograph of it. 

It is called ** King Philip's Samp Bowl," and is about twelve 
inches in diameter, and is wrought out of an elm knot with con- 
siderable skill. It was long used by the Society in balloting, 
with corn and beans, for members. In the inside of this relic 
the following has been inscribed in gilt letters : 

"A trophy from the wigwam of King Philip when he was 
slain, in 1676, by Richard. Presented by Eleazer Richard, his 
grandson." 

The subjoined memorandum, on file, is probably the only affi- 
davit which the committee were able to procure of the authen- 
ticity of the relic. It is believed to be in the hand of the vener- 
able and esteemed Isaac Lothrop, register of probate for the 
county of Plymouth, and a resident member of the Society : 

Plymouth, Sept. 24, 180S. 

Received of Isaac Lothrop eight dollars in fiill for a wooden bowl for- 
merly belonging to that illuBtrious soldier known by the name of King 
Philip, son of the celebrated Indian sachem, Massasoit, and was a por- 
tion of the trophy assigned to Eleazer Richard, great-grandfather of the 
subscriber, who made one of the party that terminated the existence of 
the once princely proprietor. 

his 

Elbazbr X Richard. 

mark. 

*' Mr Richard, above-named, was taught to write, but is so 
crippled in his arm as to be scarcely able to make his mark.'' — 
Eds. Proceedings of Massachusetts Historical Society , Vol. i, p. 163. 
Ibid.^ Vol. VII, p. 267, it is stated that the above certificate was 
deposited with the Society by Mr Lothrop in 1807. Rev. Henry 
M. Dexter, in his edition of Churches History of King Philip's War^ 
Vol. I, p. 152, says he has not been able to trace any Eleazer 
Richard in any contemporaneous account or elsewhere. 

At all events, whether the bowl once belonged to Philip or 
not, it is a curious and valuable object of Indian workmanship 
of greater antiquity than the one figured by Mr McGee. 

Henry W, Haynes. 

Botion, March t9,J89e. 
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ENVIRONMENTAL INTERRELATIONS IN ARIZONA^ 

WALTEU HOUGH 

The plant life of the semi-arid Southwest shows many inter- 
esting adaptations to the geographic conditions. One accus- 
tomed to seeing the many species of plants here in the East 
struggling for place, covering the ground with a mat of vegeta- 
tion, looks with surprise on tlie vast, red plains of Arizona and 
New Mexico, sparsely dotted with dull-colored, stunted bushes, 
popularly thrown together under the name of "sagebrush." 

In the East, also, the tender, green mantle hides the scars of 
time, but in the West we see a world naked and in ruins, as 
though we were transported to a landscape in the moon. 

These vast landscapes, bathed in clear air and lighted by the 
fervid sun, show tints of marvelous beauty, beyond the power 
of j)en and brush to portray. There is a sense of freedom in 
these broad outlooks which is fascinating, and no doubt this is 
one of the reasons why those who have once visited this coun- 
try are impelled to return. 

To the geologist the country offers much greater opportunities 
for study than to the botanist, for all is open and clear— the 
crumpled leaves of the book of Nature show their edges on the 
mountain fronts. Often the general geology of the region is ap- 
parent for over a hundred miles at a glance. The details of 
stratification also can be followed by the eye for many miles, 
while at a distance over the red Jurassic plains the white Creta- 
ceous hills and mesas and the ponderous remnants of the vast, 
black lava flows are clearly in sight. 
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In this crumbling and wind-scarped region the plants have 
put forth their best efforts to keep a foothold against formidable 
difficulties. 

The soil is light and sandy' each grain rounded by wind ac- 
tion. The greater part of the surface is what is known as " lively 
sand,'' the sport of the gales. In places where the soil has a 
greater clayey constituent it is loosened up by the constant efflo- 
rescing of the salts known as " alkali," which pushes up curious 
elevations, suggesting the burrowing of small animals beneath. 
The abundance of these salts, which in small quantities would 
be beneficial to plant growth, is a great drawback to farming by 
artificial irrigation. 

It may be said that these conditions are sufficiently rigorous, 
but when the extreme dryness of the air, the violence of the 
winds, the elevation of the region, and consequent cool nights, 
early frosts, and the heat of the sun are taken into consideration 
it is a matter of surprise that plants exist at all. Added to these 
are the depredations of range stock and the attacks of insects. 

Still, the plants have adapted themselves to the unsttible soil 
and violent winds by a vigorous root growth, strong woody stems, 
and a dwarfing in height. The desert bushes look like dwarfed 
trees of the Japanese gardens. They have the appearance of 
great age, with their gnarled and twisted stems and contorted 
roots. I collected at Walpi the root of a paryella, uncovered by 
the wind, which had grown with half a dozen spiral twists, ap- 
parently in the efifort to keep in the ground. 

They have a saying in Arizona that ** everything that is not 
nailed down blows away." The bush clusters hold together and 
collect the sand, so that each plant stands on a mound, which 
gradually rises till the plant gives in. In some localities tiie 
clumps of grass keep up the struggle till they stand a foot or 
more above the level of the ground, on a {)illar of roots and earth . 
The feature in which the desert plants show adaptation to the 
dryness of the climate is in the leaves. They are small, rounded 
in outline, and fleshy r.s a rule, following the development of 
the cactus in regard to water storage. 

It is the rarest thing to see a serrated leaf. The leaves are also 
few and well placed among the rigid twij^s, so as not to ])e bruised 
by the violent spring gales. 
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The curious thing about the precipitation of northeastern Ari- 
zona is that the rains come too early and too late to be of much 
use to a large number of the plants. The spring vegetation de- 
pends on the moisture produced by the melting of the winter 
snows, always problematic as to quantity. In the latter part of 
August thunder showers bring forward the later plants. These 
showers are also local and variable. On the track of a thunder- 
storm the succulent plants spring up like magic. The ground 
is full of seed, and, owing to the capricious course of the storms, 
perhaps in some stretches several years may elapse before the 
dormant seeds get a chance to sprout. Along the washes rains 
falling on the watershed above may furnish moisture, starting 
the growth of sunflowers and other weeds. Sometimes in fav- 
orable years the dry lake beds will be one mass of sunflowers, 
presenting a remarkable a]>pearance. 

Many plants wait for the seasons of moisture, but the hardy 
greasewood, artemisia, rhus, and other desert plants seem not to 
be affected by good fortune or adversity. 

Moisture also determines the distribution of plants in the arid 
region. The botanist knows this, as does the archteologist, for 
the distribution of the ancient as well as the modern Arizonians 
is a matter of water. Wherever there is a spring or running 
water, there is the place to look for ruins. Around protected 
springs and in canyons where there is perennial water the bot- 
anist often reaps a rich harvest of plants. In such a canyon 
known to the writer there is a series of plants which are puz- 
zling, not being found anywhere else in the region. It is as 
though these plants were the only survivors of the vicissitudes 
which have extirpated all their companions less favorably pro- 
tected. 

The location of individuals of a certain species has a pro- 
found effect in the modification of the classific characters. For 
example, it has been noticed that, owing to the favorable or 
non-favorable habitat of Eriogonum microthecum, the plant varies 
from the corymbosum type to the effusum type. Quite a num- 
ber of other plants show variation according to well-being, and 
cause botanists no end of vexation. 

Rivers and streams distribute plants along their flood plains 
where often the same species range the whole length of the 
stream. This was noticed on the Rio Grande jvbove El Paso, 
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where familiar species which had been collected at Albuquerque 
were prevalent. A line as sharp as can be imagined divides 
these plants from those on the sandy bluffs where the character 
of vegetation is utterly distinct, being that of southern Arizona, 
yucca palms, cacti, palo verde, mezquite, etc. This change tak- 
ing place within a few feet is very striking. There is a distribu- 
tion according to elevation likewise, which need only be men- 
tioned. On the plains the plants have a local distribution in 
patches of the same species : here a patch of lycium with its 
red berries, there artemisia or yucca. If the botanist passes a 
plant with the expectation of finding others later on, he is likely 
to regret it, for it is probable he may never come across the 
plant again. 

In connection with this local distribution it may be observed 
that certain plants have adapted themselves to certain soils, some 
living in places crusted with salt and alkali, others preferring 
clay, sand, or gravel. The local distribution is perhaps in part 
due to seeding. 

Like the plants of the Arctic, many of the plants of the arid 
region, when the proper moment occurs, spring up, bloom, and 
seed in a short time, and disappear under the ministration of 
that great distributor of Arizona — the wind. Thus, undoubt- 
edly, great areas are seeded, leaving the soil rich in unborn 
germs. Many plants have devices for wind distribution which, 
it must be said, seem needless in Arizona. 

The bane of the botanist and the Indian herb-gatherer, al- 
though the latter has never said so in my hearing, are the depre- 
dations of sheep and cattle, which seek out and devour every 
edible green thing, rendering botanizing difficult, and perhaps 
extinguishing certain species. Against these the experienced 
desert plants have thorns, spiny twigs, and unpleasant juices. 

The relation of insects and small mammals to plants in the 
arid country is very close. Each clump is a veritable menag- 
erie, the insects in the branches and beetles digging around at 
the base, and the mice and spermophles in their burrows under 
the roots all get shade, protection, and food from the long-suf- 
fering plants, and all are mutually helpful in this enforced 
companionship. The Indians have recognized this relationship, 
and have assigned certain plants to certain insects or animals 
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which affiliate, as "the caterpillar his corn," "the mole his 
corn."* 

Another observation, before we turn to the medicinal plants, 
is in reference to a curious way in which plants are useful to 
the dwellers of the arid region. The " ironwood " or palo bianco 
must send its roots to water. Hence the presence of this shrub 
has in many cases led to the discovery of springs. The ancient 
spring of Kintiel, long buried in the sands, was relocated by 
the growth of palo bianco. 

The struggle for existence has thus developed in the desert 
plants characters which have rendered them useful to the 
Indian herb doctor. The medicinal properties which long 
centuries of bitter experience have taught the plants to elab- 
orate for protection against their enemies are known to the 
Indian, who has put them to the test and ascertained their 
uses. 

Curiously enough, every Moki is a botanist; not a botanist, 
of course, in the scientific way ; one for practical purposes, 
rather, who had given descriptive names to his plants long 
before Linna3us had dressed them out in high-sounding Latin. 

In the desert Nature has been a good schoolmaster. The 
Moki sought companionship with the plants and animals as 
they sought companionship with him. By this is meant that 
they settled in his fields, drank the water which he developed, 
and hence have seemed to seek and to depend upon him ; so, 
though the freebooting crows forever lurk around with little 
fear, and the no less voracious insects prey on the weeds and 
cro^)8 indiscriminately, all have to pay tithes. 

The many-hued arid land is poor in life, but such as exists 
the Moki puts to his own uses. It would seem that the spon- 
taneous crops of Nature's sowing are as valuable and necessary 
to him as the harvest from his fields. Often, indeed, in past 
generations when the fields have failed, the wild plants kept his 
soul and body together. So close is the Hopi engrafted into his 
environment that there is almost no plant which he does not 
use in some way and no plant to which he has not given a name. 
It seems to be part of the education of children to familiarize 
them with the uses of plants, and to the knowledge of the writer 



1 Seo W J McCfce, The Beginning of Agriculture, Am. Anthrop., Oct., 1895, and The 
Beginning of Zooculture, Am. Authrop., July, 1897. 
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this education begins early ; the small children, if they can be 
induced to overcome their modesty, can usually give the names 
offhand. 

But the uses of plants for food, fire, house-building, basket- 
making, and other practical purposes are less important to the 
Moki, after all, than their uses in medicine and religion. By 
far the larger number of plants of the region fall into these 
classes, after those used for food, according to the Moki way of 
thinking. The Moki can no more keep house without sundry 
nondescript parcels of dried herbs than can an old Virginia 
negro, and the possession of a rare medicinal plant is sure to 
bring some advantage to the owner. Oftentimes there is a single 
place where a certain plant can be found, and this knowledge is 
power. Any berries growing within a radius of many miles 
around the pueblos are pretty certain to be sought out and 
picked, while absurdly long journeys are taken for favored herbs 
or other useful vegetable substances. 

Toby, the inquisitive Tewan, was asked one day where he got 
the dye for his moccasins. He answered : " You know Flag- 
staff'? Well, way farther across the mountains, at *Apache 
House,' get bark from tree; use 'em to make tochl red." This 
means a journey of four hundred miles to get the bark of a birch 
tree {Betula occidentnlls ? Hook.). 

These journeys are common, for the Moki is no stay-at-home, 
but roams far beyond the widest view from the high vantage 
ground of his village, visiting the former seats of his people of 
by-gone centuries. Thus he knows the flora and fauna over a 
wide region, and is as much at home in the White mountains as 
on the Great Colorado. In former times he may have journeyed 
to the Gulf of California for precious sea-shells, to be used as 
ornaments and for ceremonial trappings, or made long quests for 
the much-prized turquois, just as he now goes to the Coconino 
canyon for baskets or deerskins. His face is familiar at Zuni, 
where he fares often on a neighborly visit. 

Almost every one, even children, as stated, know the names of 
plants, but a chosen few are learned in the mysteries of medicine. 
These are like the " medicine men " of so many tribes. There 
is, however, no such well defined office and profession of medi- 
cine man among the Mokis as has been noticed among other 
tribes, Perhaps Salako, mother of the Snake Priest and herself 
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hereditary Snake Woman, is the chief medicine woman in Tu- 
sayan. She is indeed a remarkable cliaracter, and no one is 
better versed in spells and herbs than she. No one knows the 
secrets of mixing the medicine used in the ceremonies but Sahiko, 
and her services are in request at times in all the seven towns of 
Tusayan. 

From S&lako and her son Kopele much of the information in 
regard to the plants used by the Moki was obtained. The Moki 
have a theory and practice of medicine. The former, with its 
spiritual or animistic reasoning, may be wrong, but the practice 
has secured some beneficial results by experiment, and, as Pro- 
fessor Mason says, those experimented upon are either cured or 
killed. 

The word medicine as applied by the Moki and other tribes 
is very comprehensive, including charms to influence gods, men, 
and animals or to cure a stomach ache. As stated, from experi- 
ments with the plants some have been discovered which are 
uniform in action and which would have place in a standard 
pharmacopoeia. Thus there are heating plasters, powders for 
dressing wounds, emetics, diuretics, purges, sudorific infusions, 
etc. Other plants are of doubtful value, and in their use other 
animistic ideas may enter, though some of them, such as those 
infused for colds, headache, rheumatism, fever, etc., may have 
therapeutic properties. The obligation of the civilized to the 
uncivilized for healing plants is very great. Another class is 
clearly out of the domain of empirical medicine. Tea made 
from the thistle is a remedy for prickling pains in the larynx, 
milkweed will induce a flow of milk, and there are other ex- 
amples of inferential medicine. Perhaps another class is shown 
by the employment of the plant named for the bat, in order to 
induce sleep in the daytime. 

It may be interesting to look into the workings of the Indian 
mind as shown by his explanation of the uses of certain of these 
plants. 

A beautiful scarlet gilia (Gilia nggregala Spreng) grows on 
the talus of the giant mesa on which ancient Awatobi stood. 
This is the only locality where the plant has been collected in 
this region, but it grows in profusion on the White mountains, 
125 miles southeast. 

The lierdsman of our party was asked the name and use of 
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the plant. He replied: "It is the pcda katchi, or red male 
flower, and it is very good for catching antelope. Before going 
out to kill antelope, hunters rub up the flowers and leaves of 
the plant and mix them with the meal which they offer during 
their prayer to the gods of the chase." 

'' Why is that ? " was asked. 

"Because," he replied, "the antelope is very fond of this 
plant and eats it greedily when he can find it." (Animistic 
idea.) 

Another creeping plant {Solarium triflorum Nutt.), which bears 
numerous green fruit about the size of a cherry, filled with small 
seeds, is called cavayo ngahu, or watermelon medicine. The 
plant may be likened to a miniature watermelon vine. It was 
explained that if one took the fruit and planted it in the same 
hill with the watermelon seeds, there would be many water- 
melons — that is, the watermelon would be influenced to become 
as prolific as the stnall plant. 

Every one is familiar with the clematis bearing fluffy bunches 
of seeds having long, hair-like appendages. An Indian lectur- 
ing on a collected specimen of the clematis said : " This is very 
good to make the haii grow. You make a tea of it and rub it 
on the head, and pretty quickyour hair will hang down to your 
hips," indicating by a gesture the extraordinary length. For the 
same reason the fallugia is a good hair tonic. 

Those plants used in religious ceremonies involve other ideas 
and theories, such as the sexes of plants, their names, their as- 
signment to the points of the compass, and to the animistic gods, 
etc. Much work remains to be done on these questions and 
much remains to be learned on the theory and practice of medi- 
cine by the Indian tribes. 

Such parts of the summers of 1896-'97 as were spent in Tusayan 
by the writer in company with Dr J. Walter Fewkes were de- 
voted to the ethnobotany of the Moki. The native names of the 
plants were ascertained and the uses to which they are put, as 
far as possible, and much interesting material was gathered, both 
to the botanist and ethnologist. . 

The collection forms part of the National Herbarium, and the 
determinations were kindly made by Mr F. Y. Coville, Dr J. N. 
Rose and Mr Charles Louis Pollard, of the National Museum. 
A number of plants were added to the list published in The 
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American Anthropologist for February, 1897, and much new 
and interesting information was secured. It is hoped during the 
coming season to ascertain the familiarity of the Moki with the 
plants of the White mountains and the Mogollons to the south 
on the line of the ancient migration of some of the clans. There 
is good reason to believe that the Mokis know these plants which 
surrounded their former habitats, and it is probable that data of 
considerable importance may be collected. 

The Hopi are practically vegetarians. There is necessarily a 
scarcity of animal life in the desert. Sporadically wild game 
appears in their dietary in the shape of an occasional rabbit, 
prairie dog, or rat. The annual rabbit hunt of the Flute frater- 
nity last summer, in which 25 hoi^semen and numerous footmen 
beat over a number of square miles of country, produced one 
specimen. Occasionally a sheep or goat, meat bought of the 
Navaho, or a burro varies the menu of the Pueblo. 

There isjjuite a contrast between the vegetarian Hopi and the 
meat-eating tribes like the A pache and Navaho, and the contrast 
extends to physique and character, to roving and sedentary life, 
to agriculture and hunting, and to skill in the arts. This also 
points to the distinct origin of the Hopi under more favorable 
culture. 

If the Sun is the father of the Hopi, then Corn is their mother. 
The Ceylonese are said to know sixty ways of cooking rice; the 
Hopi seem to have as many for corn. There are many inter- 
esting matters connected with the cultivation and uses of com 
which cannot be entered into here. A sidelight on the frugality 
and farsightedness of the Hopi is shown by their storage of a 
reserve supply of corn for two years. 

This leads to the observation that the food plants useful to the 
Hopi are (1) plants under cultivation, both native and acquired, 
and (2) plants the usufruct of nature. The Hopi brought from 
their priscan home corn, beans, melons, squash, cotton, and 
some garden plants. They have acquired peaches, apricots, 
wheat, and a number of other plants which they infrequently 
cultivate,^ Of peaches they are extravagantly fond, and every 

1 Tho Hopi plant corn, watermelotiH, muskmelonB, onionn, l>eanH, gourds, chili, sun- 
flowers, squashes, wheat, sorghum, tomatoes, potatoon, cotton, grapes, pumplcins, garlic, 
coxcomb, coriander, saffron, tobacco, peaches, apricots, and nectarines. They will try 
any seed that is given them, and among their numerous requests the demand for seed 
is prominent. 

19 
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village has orchards. As the crop failed last year, one of our 
Indian workmen at Winslow invested all his earnings in peaches, 
which he would have to carry 80 miles north to his native vil- 
lage. The apricot, of which I saw but a few trees, does not hear, 
probably from the lack of a fertilizing insect. Very little wheat 
is raised and that by the Oraibi, at their agricultural summer 
village of Moenkopi, where cotton also is grown. 

These plants fall under a number of classes, according to their 
uses for food, architecture, dress and adormnent, domestic life, 
domestic arts, agriculture, medicine (as folk medicine and em- 
pirical medicine), religion, and folk-lore. 

Food 

Kwdkiviy Sporobolus cryptandrus strictus Scribn. Seeds ground with corn 

to make a kind of cake greatly enjoyed by the Hopi. 
ShibnUf Astragalus pictus filifoliiis Gray. Roots eaten for food. 
Tukliimaf Pectis angustifolia Torrey. Much sought after and enjoyed 

boiled with green corn (shammi). The Zutii also eat it. 
Tiimij Cleome integrifolia T. & G. Leaves boiled with green corn. 
l\lmiulngiuxiy Chamsesaracha coronopua Gray. Berries are eaten. 
WiwOf Acanthochiton Wrightii Torr. Cooked as greens with meat. It 

is known as the *' ancient Hopi foo(1," and is gathered and strung in 

long bunches, which hang in nearly every house. The Hopi recount 

that this plant has warded off famine a number of times, springing 

up as it does before the corn is filled. 
Wcrrshlusha^ Panicum obtusum H. B. K. Seeds eaten ground with corn. 
Cfldikij Atriplex argenteum Nutt. The salty leaves are boiled with fat 

and eateii ; *' very sweet." This is the earliest spring plant used for 

food (Fewkes). 
Katokin^ Dicoria Brandegii Gray. Flowers and seeds ground up and eaten. 
Kotdki, Chenopodium cornutum B. & H. Seeds and flowers eaten, the 

former ground and mixed with meal to make dumplings wrappeii in 

corn-husk and called somipiki. 
Kibif Lycium pallidum Miers. The berries, which are much desired, are 

eaten raw or are dried for winter use. 
Ki'miin^af Parosela lanata (Spreng). The roots are wholesome for food. 

They are scraped and eaten raw as a sweet. 
Lakdpa (probably Spanish), Phoradendron juniperinum Engelm. Used 

as a substitute for coffee. 
LShiif Eriocoma membranacea (Pursh) Beal. Seeds used in ancient times 

for food. 
Mashildshij Solidago missouriensis Nutt. The young leaves are eaten with 

salt. 
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Muufiioshaha, Poliomintha incana Gray. The leaves are boiled and eaten ; 
the (lowers are rubbed up and used as a flavor, which the Hopi say 
'* tastes like brown sugar.'' The Mentha canadensis is also eaten as 
a relish. 

Nunil, Sporobolus cryptandrus flexuosus Thurb. Seeds used for food. 

Pdtafiwuba, Reverchonia arenaria Gray. The berries are sweet and whole- 
some. 

Hano kumnga, Spiesia Lambertii (Pursh) Kuntze. The roots are eaten by 
the Tewans of Hano, hence the name. The Oraibi people call the 
plant shetaftwa, and the Walpi informant of 1896 called the plant 
taie^flwei. Some variation in the names among the villagers is thus 
shown. 

Pasomiy Tradescantia virginiana L. The vast range which this species 
covers is remarkable. Botanists have not found enough difference 
between the Tradescantia of Arizona and those of Virginia to erect 
even a variety. The plant is greatly prized by the Hopi for food. 
It is customary to cook it as greens. 

Subiy Rhus trilobata Nutt. The berries are eaten. 

Quiviy Stanleya, integrifolia James. The leaves are generally eaten as a 
relish, and as greens. 

Yompshij Kibes cereum Dougl. Great numbers of these gooseberry bushes 
grow on the talus of the mesa near the spring called Wipo, where the 
Indians go to gather the berries. 

Udpshiy Physalis longifolia Nutt. The Hopi ate the fruit in old times. 
The Zunis dry the fruit, grind it, and make bread with the meal. 

Turn J Pinus monophylla Torr. & Frem. Pif5on nuts are gathered and 
eaten. 

TuwM, Amelanchier pallida Greene. This shnib is found in watered 
canyons and near springs. The berries are much sought after. 

PihdUty Portulaca retusa Engelm. ? Plant eaten by Hopi. 

TM'mna, Solanum Jamesii Torr. The wild potato. The tubers are gath- 
ered, mixed with clay, and eaten. 

Only two narcotics are known to the Hopi, one being Pflia, or to- 
bacco, the two species gathered being Nicotiana trigonophylla Dunal 
and the N. attenuata Torr., and the other Shem6na, Datura metaloides 
DC. The use of the latter is extremely rare and is much decried by 
the Hopi. 

Two plants are chewed in the way of chewing gum, Kop6na, Sphaer- 
alceaangusti folia Spach, and Po^wi, Eriogonum corymbosum, Benth., 
the mucilaginous stems of which are employed. 

JshUf Stanleya albescens Jones. The leaves are boiled and eaten in the 
spring. 

Pimpna, Astragalus pictus filifolius Gray. The roots are eaten raw as a 
sweet. 

Yun'yUf Opuntia. The stem is boiled and eaten in the spring when food 
is scarce. 

8am6at Yucca baccata Torr. The fruit is eaten, 
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HSsif Calochortus aureus Watson. The root is eaten raw. 

Sii^rstvaf Chenopodium album L. The leaves are boiled and eaten with 

fat. 
Posiiih, Amaranthus blitoides Watson. The seeds were formerly used as 

food. 
Nandkopsif Monarda citriodom Cerv. This plant is boiled and eaten only 

with hares. 
Mu^fia, Lygodesmia grandiflora T. & G. The leaves are boiled with meat. 
LukiAnkya, Artemisia dracunculoides Pursh. " In the early spring the 

leaves are gathered and brought home, baked between hot stones, 

and eaten after dipping in salted water" (Fewkes). 
KuraniOf (Spanish), Coriandnira sativum L. The plant is dipped in stew 

and eaten as a condiment. 
SdUf Mentzelia albicaulis Dougl. Seeds are parched and ground; it is 

eaten in pinches from the wicker tray in which it is served (Fewkes). 
Hoydmkot Atriplex con ferti folium Watson. Its scented leaves are boiled 

in the water used to mix corn pudding. 

House-building 

Wdrshif Muhlenbergia pungens Thurb. Bunches of this grass are used 
in the upper layer over the kahabi brush in the roo& of houses. 

Kahdbi, Salix nigra Wrightii Anders. Brush from this shrub used as the 
first layer in the ceiling and roof. There are three kinds of Kahabi, 
known as green, gray, and red, according to the color of the stems. 
The variety collected is called Shaqua Kahabi, or green Kahabi. 

Pashihurpbe. Populus deltoides Marsh. For roof beams. The most 
valuable tree known to the Hopi, by whom it is planted. 

M6hu Yucca glauca Nutt. Woven to make hoods for fireplaces. 

Games) and Amusements 

Patdki, Astragalus megacarpus Parry i Gray. The beautiful pods mottled 
rose and green and plump with the contained air ciitch Uie children's 
eye. They gather the i)od8 and jwp them, each striving to outdo 
the other in the loudness of the report. 

Maiiblf Choudraphora Douglasii stenophylla (Gray). The stems of this 
plant, gathered together into a bundle and tied with string, form the 
targets at which small boys shoot their arrows. 

Dress and Adornment 

H6kOf Junipenis occidentalis Hook. The seeds are pierced and strung as 
beads. The ancient graves yield examples. 

Avdtxiy Pentstemon ambiguus Torr. The flower is worn for adornment. 

iBhdkana^ Verbesina enceloides B. & H. Flower worn by children in the 
hair on the forehead. 

Wdrshif Muhlenbergia pungens Thurb. The flower stem is used for hair- 
brushes. 
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Wu})dmansiy Castilleja linariaefolia Benth. The flowers are worn for 
adornment by the girls. The name means *'the great girl flower." 
It is one of the very few attractive and beautiful flowers of this region 
and may be appropriately called the Hopi national flower. 

, Solanum elteagnifolium Cav. The yellow seed apples of this plant 

are often strung for necklaces. Major J. W. Powell collected a neck- 
lace like those described which is " worn in dancing." The Moki 
name for the necklace is Choo kii-h ah kah w^. The specimen is now 
in the U. S. National Museum ; catalogue number, 22873. 

Domestic Life 

IfanoshMpi, Chrysothannus graveolens (Nutt) Greene. So named be- 
cause the Tewans of the pueblo of Hano carry great bundles for fire- 
wood. 

//(U'o, Juniperus occidentalis Hook. Called "arrow wood." The prin- 
cipal firewood ; from the bark the slow match is prepared. 

KMkshiluvi^ Parryella filifolia T. & G. The twigs of this plant are used 
for snow brooms. 

Tu^vu, Pinus monophylla Torr. & Frem. Excellent firewood. The gum 
is used for chewing and in the arts. 

M6hu, Yucca glauca Nutt. The root is used for soap, notably for wash- 
ing the hair in religious ceremonies. 

TopUchiy Humulus lupulus L. Wild hops are used to make yeast, accord- 
ing to Mongwe. 

The shells of gourds are much prized for dippers, funnels, and 
other vessels. 

Towu^vapi, Boerhavia erecta L. The plant, which |K)8se88es sticky leaves 
and stems, is sometimes hung in the houses to (»tch flies. 

Ham6a, Yucca baccata Torr. The root is used for soap. 

Muiiitka, Senecio douglasii DC. The top of this plant is used as a brush 
to remove the hair spines from prickly-pears. 

Akts 

StVoviy A triplex canescens James. The ashes of this plant are used to 

give a gray color to pikd. 
Komoy Amaranthus sp. Cultivated in terrace gardens around the springs 

and used for dyeing pik^ red. 
Komdtonhu, Amaranthus Palmeri Watson (?). From the seeds a red dye 

is prepared for Kachina pik^, a paper bread consumed during the 

Kachina dances. 
Ohiiishif Thelesperma gracile T. & G. The whole plant is used to make 

red-brown dye for basket splints. 
Palachpi'iy Betula occidentalis Hook. (?) The bark is used by the Ilopi 

for dyeing buckskin red-brown for moccasins and other purposes. 

The Navaho also use the bark of a birch, which they call Kish,.for 
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dyeing leather. The Hopi procure the bark at "Apache Houae," 
south of the San Francisco mountains. 

Akdiishiy Helianthus petiolaris Nutt. The blue dye which the Hopi im- 
part to their blankets is prepared from the seeds of the sunflower. 

Asa, Sisymbrium canescens Nutt. The seeds of this plant are ground up 
in a stone mortar, forming an oily liquid, which serves as a medium 
for the iron paint used in pottery decoration. 

M6ha, Yucca glauca Nutt. This plant has many uses in the arts for bas- 
ketry, paint brushes, tying material, etc. 

KotSkshihtri, Parryella filifolia T. & G. The ashes of this plant are used 
to color pik<^. 

l\l vu, Pinus monophylla Torr. & Frem. The gum was used as cement 
in the ancient turquois mosaics as it is in the modern. A few speci- 
mens of pottery made by Nampio are glazed with piflon gum, 

Shemdtaldf Calamovilfa longifolia (Hook.) Hack. The long canes are 
neatly twined into the ceremonial wedding- blanket covers. 
Pieces of gourd are made into smoothers for pottery. 

C'dhi, Rhus trilobata Nutt. The twigs are used for coarse basketry. 

SamtKt, Yucca baccata Torr. The root is used for soap and the leaves for 
basketry. 

TdkasM, Hiliiria Jamesii Benth. The grass used by women in making 
the coiled baskets. 

Asapzrani (Spanish), Carthamus tinctorius Linn. Saffron, used to dye 
pik6 yellow. 

AGRICrLTURR AND FoRAGE 

Har'u^sif Bouteloua oligostachya (Nutt.) Torr, Forage grass for animals. 
PawMy Franseria Hookeri Nutt. Food for sheep. 
PoMotom, Amaranthus blitoides Watson. Also eaten by sheep. 
Tahoyokpif Chenopodium olidum Watson. Also eaten by sheep. 
Ktnikwi, Si)orobolus cryptandrus strictus Scribn. Fine forage grass. 
SiVohi, A triplex canescens (Pursh) James. Etiten by horses. 
TdMn/ia, Hilaria Jamesii (Torr.) Benth. Good grass for horses. 
Tavfitkn, Eurotia lanata Moq. Horses like it very much. The twigs are 

eaten by them in winter. 
I^zr'u, Aristida purpurea Nutt. Bad forage for animals on account of the 

awns. The same name is applied to Polypogon littoralis Smith, a 

grass which is rarely seen. 
Kwava^tmhu, Munroa squarrosa Torr. This grass is covered with fine 

down, which causes horses to cough and choke when they attempt 

to eat it. 
Taiiflwei, Spiesia Lambertii (Pursh) Kuntze. This is the **loco weed," 

so injurious to horses. 
HomiUkapi'i, Cryptanthe sp. The evil burs get into wool and in many 

ways are troublesome to man and beast 
Brush from a number of plants is employed in the cultivated fields 
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for windbreaks or sand sheds. Brush is also placed in allies to 

prevent washing, and bnish dams are made to form level places by 

the collection of the sediment. Crops are planted on the deltas so 

formed. 
Pakabiy Phragniites Phragmites (L.) Karst. The name of this reed-like 

grass sounds like a Mexican word. It grows near Wipo, a fine spring 

four miles from Walpi. Horses eat this grass. 
PatiVRcikaf Panicum autunmale Bosc. and Panicularia nervata (Willd) 

Kuntze. The name is applied to both species, which in some seasons 

are abundant and useful for forage. 

Medicine 

Chachdumef Townsendia Arizonica Gray. Women boil the plant to make 

tea to induce pregnancy. 
Chiulitaf Astragalus mollissimus Torr. Said to be a good medicine for 

headache ; the leaves are bruised and rubbed on the temples. 
Tahojvapi, Gaura parviflora Dougl. Tea made from the root for snake 

bite. 
Tdwdzhriapij Ranunculus cymbalaria Pursh. Known by the Hopi as 

** Navalio medicine." 
WiUdkpala (no specimen). Rubbed on the breast or legs for pain. 
IsMkaruif Verbesina enceloides B. & H. Used on boils or for skin diseases. 
Kawikanaf Croton Texensis Muell. Taken as an emetic to relieve the 

stomach. 
KoicMfla^ Allionia linearis Pursh. Boiled to make an infusion for wounds. 
Kokydfia, Brickellia Wrightii Gra}'. Called " Navaho tea." 
Lakdpa (Spanish), Phoradendron juniperlnum Engelm. The Navaho 

and Hopi make a beverage, which they say is like coffee, from this 

mistletoe. A large species on the cotton wood tree, called " lo mdpi," 

is used as medicine. 
Koukalchif Gilia longiflora Don. '' Male flower." The leaves are boiled 

for stomach ache. 
Aningdhu, Gilia multiflora Nutt. Called **ant medicine," the bruised 

leaves being thought a specific when rubbed on ant bites. The 

plant was collected 40 miles south of Walpi on the 6,000-foot contour. 
Kochib^si, Oreocarya suffruticosa (Torr.) Greene (Krynitzkia Jamesii 

Gray). Pounded up and used for pains in the body. Perhaps the 

prickly character of the plant may have something to do with the 

use. 
Chiulna, Carduus Rothrockii (Gray) Greene. It was explained that this 

thistle is boiled and drank as tea for colds which give rise to a 

prickling sensation in the throat. 
TopelvacMbd or piichdbay Coleosanthus Wrightii (Gray) Britton. Good 

for headache. The terebinthine-aromatic leaves are bruised and 

rubbed on. 
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Afondhana, Artemisia Canadensis Michx. Rubbed np and placed on tlie 
temples for hea<hiche. 

Erigeron Canadensis Linn, was named mondhatla by my inform- 
ant of last year. The Artemisia was probably mistaken by Kopele, 
my informant of 1S96, for tlie Erigeron, as the former is quite diffuse 
in its habit, and it seems necesHiiry to separate it from Artemisia 
Canadensis. 

MiMka^ Senecio Douglasii DC. Rubbed on the limbs for rheumatism 
and soreness of the muscles. 

MamdiUi, Aster sp. Tea is made from the flower and given to young 
girls to make them fruitful. 

Mallbl, Chrysothamnus depressus Nutt. This plant grows on the Awat- 
obi mesa. The conmion plant of this name is C. douglasii steuophylla 
Gray, of which an infusion is made for bathing bruises and wounds. 

lavdtka^ Eurotia lanata Moq. One of the ingredients of tea for fever. 

Tawdzhriapif Linum rigidum Pursh. Taken as tea for stomach disorder. 
This herb is also called Sikyashi, meaning **3'ellow flower.'* 

TiipelovdlchUj Chrysopsis villosa Nutt. Pain in the chest cured by a tea 
made from the leaves and flowers. 

Wei J Aplopappus sp. The root is boiled to make a tea for cough. 

OfuVishif Thelesi^erma gracile T. & G. Tea for headache is made from 
this plant. 

Poiihiy Erigonum corymbosum Benth. (?). Infusion made and drank by 
women to expedite child-birth. 

E. microthecum Nutt. has apparently the same name and use. 
No explanation as to why the plant is used for the purpose was se- 
cured. The ease with which the plant sheds its abundant flowers 
may have given rise to the idea. 

Podushi, Eriogonum aureum Jones var. This plant has a similar use to 
those just given. 

Pdmnavif Gutierrezia sarothne (Pursh) Britt. <fe Rusby. Tea for fever is 
made from this plant, in combination with three other plants. 

PAldni (no specimen). The plant grows at Awatobi, where the roots are 
gathered to make tea for colds. 

Kiiisihsu, Biscutella wislizeni B. & H. The leaf is dried, rubbed to a 
powder, and sprinkled on wounds. 

Siibiy Rhus trilobata Nutt. The buds are regarded as medicinal. 

Napal'u^fla, Artemisia tridentata Nutt. **An infusion of the leaves is 
drank by a i)erson whose ailment is supi>osed to be in the ilium.*' 

Pitndj Asclepias verticillata L. An infusion is drank to increase the flow 
of milk. 

A. mexicana Cav., wliich grows around the water holes on the top 
of the Sikyatki mesa, has a similar use. The name refers to any 
plant which, upon being broken, yields milky juice. The medicinal 
effect is inferential. 
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Kochdshi (Piifld), Polygonum ramoeissinium Michx. Ground on a stone 
and used as a plaster ; the effect is heating. Women drink a tea in- 
fused from the leaves to increase milk. 

Kocfidshiha^ Polygonum aviculare L. The name means white flower. 
In this case the Hopi recognize the specific characters of the two 
polygonums. This plant has the same use as the former. 

Pi'uhiiaj Epilobium coloratum Linn. Pounded up and rubbed on for pain 
in the legs. 

jS/tiTd^a, Astragalus Pattersoni Gray. Called "rattle plant" because of 
the noise made by the dried pods. The leaves are also pounded up 
and applied to the legs for pain. 

}Vlkidkshopif Clematis ligusticifolia Nutt. iSaid to be very good for pro- 
moting the growth of the hair. 

Hilnihif Fallugia paradoxa Endl. An infusion of the plant is said to be 
a good hair tonic. The feathers or hair-like styles may have given 
rise to this idea in both this plant and the clematis. 

Pal(ika(chif Gilta aggregata Spreng. The name means *' red male flower." 

The flowers are ground with meal for the hunter's petition before 

setting out on an antelope hunt, because that animal is very fond of 

this plant. This Gilia was only found on the Awatobi mesa by the 

collector. It is abundant in the White mountains. 

CavallofUthu, Solanum trifloruin Nutt. The fruit is pulped and the seeds 
are planted in t!ie watermelon liills *' to make many melons.*' The 
plant resembles a miniature watermelon vine. 

Religion 

Sh^m6tala, Calamovilfa longifolia (Hook.) Hack. Carried in the Humis 
Kachina. 

Chudshiy Aster sp. Mixed with sacred tobacco. 

Maiblf Chrysothamnus douglasii stenophylla Gray. A compnentof the 
Shaqua paho, 

Tiunituiln^ Marty nia louisiana Mill. Part of the soyalana paho ; plant 
male. 

HovApi, Artemisia tridentata Nutt. Used in the flute paho. 

Piimnavi, Cnitierrezia Sarothrac (Pursh) Brit. & Rusby. Used in the 
snake paho. 

Tewlf iSarcobatus vermiculatus Torr. One of the four sacred kiva fuels. 

Pasfiehilrf/hit Populus deltoides Marsh. The peeled shoots are used in 
preparing the pahos or prayer-sticks for all ceremonies. Tihus, parts 
of masks, fire-sticks, plume boxes, etc., are carved from the wood. 

Hohoydna, Physaria Newberryi Gray. "This plant is one of the ingre- 
dients of the snake charm or antidote drank after the Snake dance 
by all who have taken part as snake priests " (Fewkes). 

SorSifi, Delphinium scaposum Greene. Flowers are ground with corn to 
make blue meal, "blue pollen," for the flute altar. 

20 
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Ciibij Rhus trilobata Nutt. Twigs used for ceremonial purposes; the 
branches are one of the four ceremonial kiva fuels. 

P6naj Equisctum Itevigatum Braun. Dried and ground with com to make 
the sacred bread called ponoviki. 

Hesi, Calochortus aureus Watson. The flowei"s and seeds are ground with 
meal to make yellow pollen for the flute ceremony. 

KiVitia^ Artemisia frigida Willd. Used in pahos. 

SiUvi^ A triplex canascens James. One of the four kiva fuels. 

Sivwdpij Bigelovia Howardi Gray. The dried plant is one of the four 
kiva fuels. " An infusion of the flowers is used to color a chalky stone 
employed as a personal decoration during ceremonies'* (Fewkes). 

Kivi, Lycium pallidum Miers. The entire shmb is used in the Niman 
Katcina. 

Pi^ba, Nicotiana attenuata Torr. Smoked on all ceremonial occasions. 
Cotton is cultivated almost exclusively for ceremonial purposes, its 
chief consumption being for the spring employed in assembling the 
elements of the pahos. 

KaMbif Salix nigra Wrightii Anders. Katcinas wear twigs of this wil- 
low on tlie wrist. 

MdntokOy Gaura suffulta Engelm. This plant is a component of the flute 
paho. 

FOLK-LOUK 

KolnAkawa, Erigonum thomasii Torr. The big rat, Kalna, eats this plant ; 

hence its name. 
Pdimuivi, Guticrrezia sarothrse (Pursh) Britton & Rusby. This plant, 

which grows with the mafbf, Bigelovia douglasii stenophylla Gray, 

is called the child of the maibi. 
Pi^ind, Polygonum ramosissimura Michx. This plant exudes a milky 

substance when broken, and hence is used to increase a scanty flow 

of milk in nursing mothers. 
Powu^asi, Abronia micrantha (Torr.) Ciioisy, and A. fragrans Nutt. 

Placed on a child's head to induce sleep. 
Sddyail^a, Alliona nyctaginea Michx. (Oxybaphus nyctagineus Sweet). 

This plant is named for the bat. When babies will not sleep in the 

daytime they are washetl in a decoction of this plant, because the bat 

sleeps during the day. 
ITiminalaf Martynia louisiana Mill. The plant is male ; gender of plants. 
Hohoydflay Physaria newberryi Gray. Named from the Asida rimata or 

prayer beetle and nahu cliarm. 
AtfOf Sisymbrium canescens Nutt. One Hopi clan bears the name of this 

plant. (See legend given by Dr Fewkes in Tfie American Anthropolo- 

ffisl for January, 189(5, p. 15.) 
Uh'Uj Oryzopsis cuspidata Benth. Also the name of one of the clans. 
MdryUka, Senecio douglasii DC. The name means *' mole corn." ** Many 

plants are thus assigned to animals supposed to hold them in special 

favor" (Fewkes). 
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The following summary, in which the duplications have not 
been eliminated, gives the number of plants falling into the gen- 
eral classes. As there are probably not over 160 indigenous 
species in the environment, this list shows the thorough way in 
which the Hopi have made use of their plant surroundings. 

Agriculture and forage (not cultivated) 13 

Arts 17 

Architecture 4 

Domestic life 10 

Games and amusements 2 

Dress and adornment 6 

Folk-lore 10 

Food 47 

Medicine, folk and empirical 46 

Religion % 19 

173 

Comparatively late in the study of the new science of ethnology 
has attention been called to the preeminent importance of the 
environments of tribes. The idea has been known for centuries ; 
the scientific renaissance brought it into prominence along with 
more careful methods of observation and more accurate division 
of the field into special subjects for observation. 

While tribes have been modified by environment and by 
changes in environment, too much, perhaps, has been attributed 
to it, from incompleteness and lack of observation. 

Years ago some writer propounded a theory for the various 
complexions of the human race, explaining that men became 
lighter in proportion to their distance from the equator. Buckle 
produced also many similar delusive generalizations, giving too 
much infiuence to material surroundings and too little to the 
genius and brain of man. 

Without doubt, in the coming years a sufficient body of con- 
scientiously observed facts will be collected from which general- 
izations may be deduced. There are, no doubt, subtle influences 
due to life in the desert, the plain, the mountains, and the sea- 
shore and islands, ease or difficulty of intercourse, which modify 
peoples. It is well understood that there is a relation between 
environment and health, and that the struggle for subsistence 
makes or unmakes peoples. 
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The Hopi are one of the most interesting of the North Amer- 
ican tribes. Their long isolation from geographical conditions 
has kept them unmodified by the influences which have changed 
most native tribes. In the last few years the wedge of civiliza- 
tion has entered, however, and before long it will be too late to 
make the studies which are so desirable and of so much impor- 
tance to the science of ethnology. It is earnestly hoped that the 
Hopi may be thoroughly studied in regard to their natural en-- 
vironment, ceremonials, and arts as speedily as possible. 

Systematic List op Species. 

Lichenes : 

Specimen of orange lichen which grows on rocks ; called by the 
Hopi owdshi, **rock flower.'* 

Equisetaceae : 

Equisetum laevigatum Braun. 

Coniferae : 

Juniperus occidentalis Hook. 
. Pinus monophylla Torr. & Frem. 

Gramineae : 

Muhlenbergia pungens Thurb. 
Boutelona oligostachya (Nutt.) Torr. 
Phragmites phragmites (L.) Karst. 

Panicularia nervata (Willd.) Kuntze (Glyceria nervata Triu.). 
Munroa sqiiarrosa Torr. 
Calamovilfa iongifolia (Hook.) Hack. 
Hilaria Jamesii Be nth. 
Paniciim obtusiim H B K. 
autiinmale Bosc. 
Aristida purpurea Nutt. 
Oryzopsis cuspidata Benth. 
Polypogon littoralis Smith. 
Sporobolua cryptandrus strictua Scribn. 

flexuosus Thurb. 
Coinmelinaceae : 

Tradescantia Virginiana L. 

Liliaceae : 

Yucca baccata Torr. 
glauca Nutt. 
Calochortua aureus Watson. 

Salicinea^ : 

Salix nigra Wrightii Anders. 
Populua deltoides Marsh. 
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BetuUiccae : 

Betula ot'cidentalis Hook (?) 

Lorauthacrae : 

Plioradendron juniperiiiuiii Kngelin. 

Urtieaceae : 

Hamulus lupulus L. 

Polygonacecie : 

Eriogonum raicrothecum Nutt. 

corymbosum Benth. 

Thomasii Torr. 
Polygonum ramosissimum Michx. 

Chenopodiaceae : 

Sarcobatua vermiculatus Torr. 
Chenopodium carnutum B. & H. 

album L. 
olidum Wats. 
A triplex argenteum Nutt. 
canescens James, 
con ferti folium Wats. 
Eurotia lanata Moq. 

Amaranlaceae : 

Amaranthus sp. 

Palmeri Watson (?) 
blitoides Watson. 
Nyctaffinaceae : 

Allionia linearis Pureh. 

nyctaginea Michx 
Abronia micrantha (Torr.) Choisy. 

fragrans Nutt. 
Boerhavia erecta L. 

Porlulacaceae : 

Portulaca retusa Eng. 

Kannncalaceae : 

Ranunculus cymbalaria Pui*sh. 
Delphinium scapoeum Greene. 
. Clematis ligusticifolia Nutt. 

Cruclferae : 

Stanleya albescens Jones. 
Stanleya integnfolia James. 
Sisymbrimp canescens Nutt. 
Physaria Newberry i Gray. 
Biscutella Wislizeni B. & H. 

Copparidaceae : 

Cieome integrifolia T. & G. 
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Saxifnigaceae : 

Kibes cereum Dougl. 

Romceae : 

Falhigia paradoxa Endl. 
Amelanchier pallida Greene. 

Leguminosae : 

Parosela lanata (Spreng) Brittoii. 

Astragalus mollissimos Torr. 

Astragalus pictus filifolius Gray. 

Astragalus megacarpus Parryi Gray. 

Astragalus Pattersoni Gray. 

Spiesia Lambertii (Pursh) Kuntze. (Oxytropis Lambertii Pursb.) 

Parryella filifolia T. & G. 

Linaceae : 

Liiinm rigidum Pursb. 

Euphorbiaceae : 

Croton Texensis Miill. 

Anacardiaceae : 

Rhus trilobata Nutt. 

Malvaceae : 

Sphseralcea angustifolia Spach. 

Loasaceae : 

Mentzelia albicanlis Dougl. 

Cadaceae: 

Opuutia sp. 

Onagraceae : 

£pilobium eoloratum Muhl. 
Gaura parviflora Dougl. 
Gaura sufTulta Eugelin. 

Umbelliferae: 

Coriandrum sativum L. 

Aaclepiadaceae : 

Asclepias verticillata L. 
raexicana Cav. 

Polemoniaceae : 

Gilia multi flora Nutt. 
longiflora Don. 
aggregata Spreng. 

Borraginaceae : 

Krynitzkia sp. 

Oreocarya suflruticosa (Torr.) Greene. 

Ijabiatae : 

Poliomintha incana Gray. 
Monarda citriodora Cerv. 
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Solanaceae : 

Solanum jainesii Torr. 

elseagnifoliuin Cav. 
triflorum Nutt. 
Chamsesaracha coronopiis Gray. 
Physalia longifotia Nutt. 
Lycium pallidum Miers. 
Datura meteloides DC. 
Nicotiana attenuata Torr. 

trigonophylla Duval. 

Scrophulariaceae : 

Pentstemon ambiguua Torr. 
Castilleja linarieefolia Benth. 

Pedaliaceae : 

Martynia louisiana Mill. (M. proboscidea Glox). 

Carduaceae : 

Carthamus tinctorius L. 

Coleosanthus Wrightii (Gray) Britton. 

Brickellia Wrightii Gray. 

GutierreziaSarothrae (Pursh) Britt. & Rusby (G. euthamiae T. & G.) 

Ghrysopeis villosa Nutt. 

Aplopappus sp. 

Bigelovia graveolens Gray. 

Douglasii steuophylla Gray. 

Uowardi Gray. 
Chrysotbamnus depressus Nutt. 
Solidago missouriensis Nutt. 
Towneendia Arizonica Gray. 
Aster sp. 

£rigeroii Canadensis L. 
Dicoria Brandegii Gray. 
Franseria Hookeriana Nutt. 
Ilelianthus petiolaris Nutt. 
Verbesina encelioides B. & H. 
Thelesperma gracile T. & G. 
Pectis angustifolia Torr. 
Artemisia dracunculoides Pursh. 

canadensis Michx. 

tridentata Nutt. 

frigida Willd. 
Senecio douglasii DC. 
Carduus Rothrockii (Gray) Greene. 
Lygodesmia grand iflora Torr. & Gray. 
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PONKA FEATHER SYMBOLISM 

W J MCGEE 

It is coming to be recognized b}^ anthropologists engaged in re- 
searches among primitive peoples that the devices and concepts 
of both plastic and grapliic arts spring from symbolic decoration. 
It would appear that the symbolic element in the ornaments 
employed by primitive peoples is variable, yet that the varia- 
tion runs in fairly definite fashion in a single direction, the rela- 
tive importance of the element diminishing as culture advances — 
a relation which serves to indicate the phylogeny of both deco- 
ration and the artistic faculty in general. In the light of this 
course of development,itself established by numberless instances, 
examples of symbolic decoration are es[)ecially significant. 

A form of decoration among the American Indians, so com- 
mon as to be universally recognized and generally adopted in 
conventional representations of the American aborigines, con- 
sisted in the wearing of feathers attached to the hair or to special 
articles of dress. Most casual observers have regarded this use 
of feathers as decorative merely ; scientific students, on the other 
hand, realize that the feathers are worn as regalia or insignia of 
definite meaning, though the full meanings of the symbols have 
seldom been found obtainable. Among the aboriginal groups, 
none used the feather symbol more extensively than those of 
the Siouan tongue; among these, none employed the symbol 
more persistently and consistently than the Ponka tribe. 

The Ponka feather symbolism is waning with their changed 
condition ; but some of the tribesmen retain definite knowledge 
of the symbols, and regularly employ them on occasions of cere- 
mony. Among those on whom the ancient spirit is strong is 
Buffalo Chief, one of the present leaders of the tribe. He was 
recently in Washington, accompanied by his young kinsman 
Philip Raise- the-Other (who brought with him an aboriginal cos- 
tume, including a typical feather head-dress belonging to his 
brother) and his grandson J. P. Williams, a mixed-blood now at 
Hampton. Just before returning to his tribe, Buffalo Chief com- 
municated the following interpretation of the princij>al feather 
symbols of the Ponka : 

Eagle feathers alone are used. 
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Feathers set upright on the crown indicate Captors (in battle), 
one feather being worn for each capture. 

Feathers on the crown inclined (say 30° or 40°) toward the 
right indicate Scalpers, i. e., such a feather indicates that the 
wearer has taken one or more scalps. 

Feathers set low on the head and inclined toward the left in- 
dicate Ijeaders, or men who have achieved power and control 
through prowess in battle or in marauding expeditions. 

Feathers stripped nearly to the top (i. c, to the black tip) and 
then broken so that the tip may wave and flutter in the wind 
indicate Finders, or courageous and successful scouts and ready 
lieutenants who succeed in discovering many houses (?*. c, ene- 
mies, the black tip symbolizing the smoke-blackened house-tops). 
Such feathers are commonly worn upright on the crown, but the 
meaning is the same when atUiched to the clothing or to the mane 
or tail of the horse. 

Eagle down is worn by shamans to indicate mysterious power, 
or control by the Mysteries ; it is considered to render the wearer 
alert and swift, and to make him invisible to enemies and in- 
vulnerable to arrow and tomahawk. Soft, floating or waving 
down is the symbol of the *' ghost " or Mystery. 

A baton or staff* is carried by a man who has been wounded 
in battle, or who has made narrow escapes, and is painted yel- 
low, red, black, or variegated to correspond with the painting of 
the warrior at the time of his wound or escape ; it confers power 
and authority on its bearer. A pendent feather attached to the 
baton signifies wounds, and increases the potency of the symbol. 

The device used for attaching the feather or feathers is signifi- 
cant, partly because archaic and hence sacred, partly because it 
contributes toward interpreting objects of unknown or doubtful 
purpose found in mounds and other tombs. The one belonging 
to the headdress worn by Raise- the-Other is typical ; it is shown 
in the accompanying illustration (one-third natural size). There 
are four essential parts : (1) the tablet, (2) the barrel or thimble, 
(3) the axis, and (4) the thong used for connecting the tablet and 
barrel. Each of these pieces is made " just as the Ancients made 
them," and special fetishistic meanings and powers supplemen- 
tary to those of the device in general are imputed to them. 

The tablet is of bone, 1)8 mm. long and 48 mm. wide at the 
broader end, 1 to 3 mm. thick, slightly curved to conform with 
the head, with three perforations, of which two are used for at- 
21 
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taching the barrel and the third for attaching the device to the 
hair. In use tlie tablet is laid flat against the scalp, parallel 
with a tres.'i to which it ia tied, the broad end being pushed up 
to the roots of the hair, while the lashings are partly wound 
about the narrower end'. 
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The barrel is of bone (typically made from the humerus or 
other large shaft of the eagle, though in this specimen a mam- 
malian bone is substituted), 50 mm. long and averaging about 
12 mm. in internal diameter. It is perforated near the smaller 
end for the insertion of a false bottom of wood which holds the 
axis in place, and also for the thong used in attaching it to the 
tablet. In use the barrel may either be set upright on the tablet, 
resting on its smaller end and held in that position by the thong, 
or it may be laid flat on the tablet at any desired angle to its 
length ; and the arrangement of perforations and thong is such 
that, in either case, it is held firmly in the desired position. 

The axis is a headed pin or bolt of wood, about three inches 
long, playing freely in an aperture in the center of the false bot- 
tom of the barrel; in use the head is below the false bottom, 
while the small end is pushed tightly into the quill or shaft of 
the feather. 

The thong is simply a carefully selected piece of thoroughly 
dressed buckskin, so soft and tough as to permit repeated and 
firm tying. 

The object of the device, as explained by the Indians, is to 
afford a firm and safe attachment of the feather symbol in any 
desired position and, at the same time, to permit the feather to 
move freely in the wind or at the will of the wearer. They ex- 
plained circumstantially and with profound, albeit diffident, con- 
viction that the movement of the feathers in the wind, when a 
troop of runners or riders dashes over the plain, is at once an 
inspiring sight, a symbol of alertness and swiftness, and a source 
of ever-renewed vigor vouchsafed by the Ancient Eagles and 
other mystical potencies — that the breath that fans them is a 
veritable breath of life, and that the life that flutters the plumes 
passes thence into the wearers. They also explained, with still 
more hesitation, that the device permits dancers, by means of 
covert head motions masked by the movements of the dance, to 
give ostensibly independent motions to the feathers — partial or 
complete rotation on the axis, to and fro wavings of consider- 
able amplitude, etc — and thereby to enliven the ceremony ; for 
not only does the spectacle of the whirling and waving plumes 
" look pretty," but the apparent self-movement impresses the 
spectators with a sense of mystical vitality in the plumes them- 
selves whereby the dancers are " made more alive," t. c,, con- 
stantly revivified by superphysical powers. 
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AN ANCIENT HUMAN EFFIQT VASE FROM ARIZONA 

J. WALTER FEWKKS 

Pottery objects in the forra of human effigies are manufactured 
by some of the modern pueblos, and these grotesque figures may 
be purchased in traders' shops where pueblo pottery is sold. An 
examination of large collections of ancient pueblo pottery from 
ruins in northern and central Arizona has failed to reveal a single 
specimen of a vase made in the human form. This statement, 
however, does not hold regarding pottery from all parts of the 
pueblo area. The ancient people of southern Arizona manu- 
factured human effigies in clay, the typical forms of which, so 
far as known, have not been described. I wish, therefore, to call 
attention to a characteristic vase obtained by me in that region 
in the summer of 1897. The particular interest which attaches 
itself to this vase and which justifies calling^ this specimen into 
prominence in a special mention is due to the rarity of this type 
in ancient pueblo collections, its reappearance in certain vases 
from Arkansas,* and its practical identity with effigy vases from 
the northern states of Old Mexico. 

The upper part of the Gila valley, south of the Apache Reser- 
vation, is called Pueblo Viejo, a name applied to a fertile strip 
of land in Graham county bordering the Gila, betv/een Mount 
Graham and the Bonita mountains. In ancient times this val- 
ley was densely })opulated and extensively farmed by an agri- 

1 My object in so doing is largely to elicit information on a subject which is believed 
to be of general interest. A number of ancient clay objects in (the forms of mummals 
an<l birdp are known to me from the pueblo region, and some of the latter t^ilce tlie 
form of vessels. 

3 Note the fact that the pueblo human efligy vase represents both herul and Itwiy^ while 
some of the Arkansas specimens represent the head alone. 

22 (165) 
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cultural people allied to those who built Casa Grande and the 
buildings, now in ruins, about Tempe and Mesa City. The nu- 
merous ruins in this valley will be later described in the Report 
of the Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution* for 1897, where 
the culture of that region is briefly discussed so far as is possible 
from archaeological data. 

In the broken, almost inaccessible country north of Pueblo 
Viejo there are many caves, some of which are quite extensive: 
The larger and more open were utilized by ancient builders in 
the construction of cliff-houses. Many caves in this region have 
narrow entrances into passages which extend with many ramifi- 
cations far into the bowels of the earth. Most of these were used 
in ancient times for religious purposes, and still contain relics left 
on former visits by Indians. The nature of objects found in them 
shows that the caves were not inhabited, but were resorted to for 
purposes of prayer and sacrifice by a sedentary people akin to 
that which has left so many ruined houses in the Southwest as 
an indication of their former occupation. 

A few years ago some young men from Pima, a settlement in 
the Pueblo Viejo valley, explored one of the caves in this region, 
and obtained from it a collection of some size and considerable 
archaeological interest. 

My attention was called to this collection early last summer 
(1897), and in September I visited Pima to secure the objects 
for the National Museum.* 

The most striking specimen in this collection is the subject of 
this article, an effigy vase in the form of a human figure, the 
onlv one of its kind which I have ever collected. 

There is little doubt, from the nature of the vessels associated 
with this effigy vase, that they were manufactured by the an- 
cient people of Arizona, probably 'by a people whose ruined 
houses are found in the neighborhood.* 

The accom})anying figure shows the general form of this vase. 
It is made of coarse material and has a rough exterior, with 



1 The collection consists of many small rough-ware vOvShcIs, clay <ii«kH of bright red 
ware, tuberculated tu>>t»s, arrowhcatls, turquoines, and fragment's of kaolin. The ware 
closely resembles that now made V>y the Papagoes. It is, as a rule, undecorated, and 
when colored is bright red. 

2 The author would be glad to learn from other students of the occurrence of ancient 
human effigy vases in Arizona north of the White mountains, or anywhere in the val 
ley of the Little Colorado. Any data bearing on these objects in other parts of the 
Southwest would be gratefully welcomed. 
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patches of calcareous secretions on the surface. This de[)osit of 
lime is found in greater or less amount on most of the specimens 
from this cave, and was deposited^ on them by water charged 
with lime, percolating from the rocks in which the cave was 
formed. Attempts to rub off this film are evident in some places ; 
but elsewhere, as under the right eye, considerable patches le- 
main, probably concealing symbols on the right cheek. 

The form of the head is shown by a constriction forming the 
neck, and the eyes, nose, mouth, chin, and ears are well repre- 
sented. As is generally the case with idols of stone, wood, or 
clay among the pueblos, the details of the head are better repre- 
sented than those of the bodv or limbs. 

No attempt is made in this vase to represent the legs, and the 
arms are simply irregular ridges, one on each side of the body. 
The shape of the bod}' is irregularly globular with a flat base. 
There is no question of the sex of the individual intended to be 
represented. The vase is of about uniform thickness, the out- 
lines of its cavity conforming only in a very general way with 
the elevations and depressions of the outer surface. 

1 supi)ose that this vase was filled with* votive oflferings when 
it was placed in the cave, and that in course of time the contents 
had been washed out of it. The nature of these ofi*erings may 
be conjectured from the fragments of shells, turquoises, and 
otlier objects strewn about the floor of the cavern. 

The short parallel lines painted with white [ligment under the 
eyes are worthy of a passing notice. These are the only sym- 
bols painted on the face, and consist of a few short lines extend- 
ing downward from the lower eyelids. If the reader will examine 
tlie collection of Zuni dolls which are exhibited in the *' Pottery 
Court" of the National Museum, now installed, he will find one 
lal)ellcd Zuni Hehea Kalciml^ which has the same markings on 
the cheeks as the effigy vase from the Nantacks. 

It is instructive to note the similarities of this effigy vase with 
those from Mexico and Central America. They are very close, 
and the vase might readily be mistaken for specimens from 
northern Mexico or even Central America. 



1 Ihhca Katfina in a Hopi niimo, and the doll reprosciitiiiK thin porson at Walpi han 
not the Mimo marking on the face a» the above. The Hopi variant U>\h parallel zigzag 
lincH alx>ve lioth eyes and on the cheeks. The name given above is that by whiuli the 
ZuAi doll iH known by the Hopi. 
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It appears that while this vase is of a form unknown in col- 
lections of ancient pottery from ruins along the Little Colorado 
and its tributaries, it is not unique in those from the Gila-Sa}ado 
watershed. This is an instructive fact wholly in accord with the 
few lines which follow. 

A lesson taught by the presence of this effigy vase in the Nan- 
tacks and the Gila-Salado basin and the absence of similar forms 
north of the Mogollones may be summed up in two words, 
" Mexican influence." The distribution of this form of Mexican 
ceramics did not cease at what is now the southern frontier of 
Arizona, but extended in ruins along the Gila valley and its trib- 
utaries high up into the highlands to the north, where these 
streams rise. As far as I now know, this was the most northern 
extension of this particular form of ceramic technique in Arizona. 
Southwardf rom this locality the relative number of human effigy 
vases gradually increases, culminating in the elaborate vases of 
Oaxaca and Chiapas. But it may be urged, why is it necessary 
to interpret this form as due to Mexican influence ? The advo- 
cate of independent evolution of technology will doubtless say 
that the manufacture of a human effigy vase is no great trick, 
and has been evolved independently again and again in diff'erent 
regions of aboriginal United States. Some clever potter of the 
Nantacks, it may be said, invented this form. Why, it might 
be asked in reply, did not the potters north of the Mogollones 
also invent the same form, for they were equally skillful and 
their ceramic ware more variegated and elaborate? What ex- 
planation is offered on the theory of independent inventions to 
the increase in the relative number of effigy vases as we go 
south ? 

It seems probable that the presence of human effigy vases in 
southern Arizona and their absence in the northern part of the 
territory is in harmony with a theory of the influence of Mexican 
influence in the former region. While recognizing the potency 
of this influence in southern Arizona, we are not necessarily called 
upon to accept a connection among all potters who have made 
human effigy vases, or even those of ancient Arkansas and Chi- 
huahua, whose effigy products have some similarity. 

There are many like ceramic forms and decorations among dif- 
ferent people which have been invented independently, and there 
is no reason to doubt that human effigies in the form of vases 
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were of this kind in several well known instances. There are 
also cases where identity in form and symbol can better be ex- 
plained by imitation or where the presence of peculiar forms may 
be traced to barter. Possibly the effigy vase described above be- 
longs to the latter category. As it would be premature to build 
conclusions on a single specimen, I will close with a plea for 
more information in regard to the distribution of ancient human 
effigy vases in the Southwest. They have not yet been found in 
Arizona north of the White mountains, but are represented from 
several localities in the south. What is their most northern ex- 
tension ? 

This may be an appropriate place to mention the fact which I 
discovered in 1897, that a specimen of a certain kind of pottery 
peculiar to the Gila valley is represented in a collection from 
Four Mile Ruin, on a branch of the Little Colorado, near Snow 
Flake. Throughout the whole length of the Gila from Pueblo 
Viejo to the mouth of the Salt river there occurs a ceramic type 
peculiar to that region. It is a brownish ware with black orna- 
mentation, decorated with red bands.* It is readily distinguished 
from other Gila types, and can be separated at a glance from those 
from the vallev of the Little Colorado. As far as I know, this 
type has never been found elsewhere in the United States. 

A single specimen of this ware was found in 1896 at tlie Chev- 
lon ruin, and in 1897 a vase and bowl of the same type were dug 
ui) at Four Mile lluin, both of which localities are in the Little 
Colorado drainage area. So markedly characteristic is this ware, 
and so different from those with which they were associated, tliat 
it rc<iuires no expert knowledge to declare them exceptional in 
these ruins. Moreover, when by comparison we find them iden- 
tical with the Gila type, we naturally associate them with south- 
ern people. As we know, Pacific Coast shells * have been carried 
over the mountains from the plains of the Gila to those of the 
Little Colorado, in prehistoric times, it is no stretch of the imag- 
ination to suppose that small earthern vessels may have had a 
like journey. Thus we have an adequate and simple explana- 
tion of these sporadic specimens of Gila pottery north of tlie 
mountains. 

I A viiKf of this type is figured in tho SmithHonitin report for 1S«7. 
a Ptu'ifie CoHMt ShcIlH from Prehis<torio Tusayan PuebloM. Amaican Anthropologist ^ 
November, lM»fi. 
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When, moreover, we read in the Diary of Garces that the Hopi 
(Mocjuis) in ancient times came as far south as the banks of the 
Gila to trade with the Sobaipuri and others, penetrating to the 
ranclierias of the San Pedro, we have historical evidence bearing 
on til is point. Some of the articles which these northern traders 
obtained at the aboriginal ferias (fairs) we know. Sea-shells 
were undoubtedly purchased, and it is not unlikely that some 
strange form of pottery, dififerent from any they had at home, 
may have found its way into their packs, and thus may have 
been transported over the mountains, to be buried in graves and 
ultimately, centuries after, to be excavated from the ruins. 



Are the social sciences, so called, really sciences? At the 
general meeting of the Congrfes des Soci6t6s Savantes M Darlu 
res|)onds : They are in a certain measure, but they have not at- 
tained the same certitude as have the natural sciences. His con- 
clusion, generally stated, is similar to that of M Renan, who 
called them " pauvres i)etites sciences conjecturales." M Darlu 
discovers three principal and irremediable sources of imperfec- 
tion : First, the conditions do not admit of investigation or ex- 
perimentation properly so called, but merely of observation and 
abstract analysis ; second, these sciences are dominated less by 
tjuestions of method than by the ideas governing the initial points 
of view adopted by each school or each philosophy; finally, 
M Darlu concedes to the sociological sciences a proper object, 
that of investigating and elucidating the abstruse phenomena 
involved in our concrete social condition, an object inconceivably 
c(mii)lex and indefinitely variable. Progress in these sciences, 
asserts M Darlu, is a permissible hope, but not a certitude. (Ex- 
cerpt from an editorial in Le Temps^ Paris.) G. R. S. 



The Ethnographische Gesellschaft, of Zurich, celebrated 
the tenth anniversary of its existence on February 23, 1898. The 
Society has had in the course of that time numerous papers and 
addresses, not only on ethnographic, but also on geographical 
subjects. It has also secured considerable collections from Asia, 
Africa, and America. No i)ublication has yet been attempted, 
but tiie issue of a serial is contemplated. The Society now has 
one hundred members. 
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USE OF RUQBER BAGS IN QAUaiNG CRANIAL 

CAPACITY » 

WASHINGTON MATTHEWS 

Some months ago, in some one of the scientific j)erio(.Hcals, 
I have forgotten which, I saw a brief notice of a method of gaug- 
ing the cranial capacity by means of introducing an india-rubber 
bag into the cranial cavity and filling the bag with water. The 
method was heralded as new, as nearly or quite faultless, and 
the original invention was attributed to Mr H. Poll, a medical 
student of Berlin. 

I knew at the time that there was nothing novel in the system, 
that Mr Poll was not the original inventor, and I believed that 
the method had some grave disadvantages which could not be 
overcome, so I looked forward to seeing soon some denial of Mr 
Poll's priority or some adverse criticism. Something of the kind 
may have appeared without my knowledge, for of late years I 
have neglected the study of craniology and have not followed 
its literature closely. At all events, I saw nothing more about 
Mr Poll's invention until I read a short notice by Mr Frank 
Russell in The American Anthropologist for February, 1898, 
page 52. As Mr Russell attributes the original invention to Mr 
Poll and highly praises the method, I felt the time had come 
to give the results of my own reading and experience. 

The first person, as far as I can learn, who made experiments 
in the gauging of crania with the aid of a rubber bag was none 
other than the famous Paul Broca, and he performed them some 
time previous to May 16, 1872, for at that date he reported them 
to the Society of Anthropology. This was 24 years l)erore the 
date of Poll's })ublication. Broca did not add the elaborate ma- 
chinery of later experimenters, but I think he had everything 
at hand that was necessary to test the validity of the system. 
He made two series of experiments. 

In the first series he used a thin india-rubber bag, holding, 
when not forcibly distended, a little over a liter of water (or less 
than the contents of the ordinary adult skull), but capable, under 
pressure of a column of water one meter high, of holding two 

1 Rfiul before the Aiithrupoiogieal Sooit-ty of WashtiiKton, May 17, iwm. 
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liters (or more than the contents of the cranial cavity). This 
l)ag was introduced empty through the foramen magnum and 
tlien filled with water. His first two trials seemed successful, 
but on the third trial the bag was torn on " the square plate 
which forms the posterior edge of the sella turcica." He caused 
a new and stouter bag to be made, but it shared the same fate as 
the first. 

Hoping to avoid the chance of rupture, his second series of 
experiments was made with a rubber bag of larger capacity, 
under ordinary distension, than the largest normal skull — about 
two liters. He employed this with different degrees of j)res8ure 
in the supplying tube, using at last a column of water two meters 
in height. Then he discovered that at certain points, where 
distension was extreme, the bag was about to burst, yet that the 
cranium was not completely filled; that empty spaces still re- 
mained, amounting in all to 49 cc. ; so he came to the conclu- 
sion that the method was not practicable. 

The second person to employ the system, and a true inventor 
of it, was Dr Wilhelm Fried rich Pacha. He seems to have 
made his first experiments in the year 1880, or 16 years before 
Poll's time. A brief notice of these was given by Dr Moritz 
Benedikt in 1884/ and a more extensive description, with illus- 
trations, was given by the same author in 1888.* Perhaps he 
published other descriptions, but they have not come to my no- 
tice. At the time he wTote, Dr Benedikt was aware of Broca's 
experiments. He mentions them; yet, while he admits the 
failure of Broca's experiments, he claims success for those of 
Pacha. Both methods, as far as I can judge, must attain sim- 
ilar results. The difference is this : Broca used only the press- 
ure of a standing column of water, while Pacha i)umped tlie 
water into the bag by means of a complicated system of machin- 
ery — a system which seems to Tue unnecessarily elaborate, as far 
as I can judge without actual demonstration. Dr Benedikt does 
not convince us that this machinery removes the danger of rup- 
ture in skulls with sharp internal processes, or that it forces the 
bag fully into all the smaller fossa? at the base of the cranial 
cavity. 

1 Anz(>igr>r tier k. k. (JosolLschuft dor Aerzte in Wion, Nr. .'11, Juni, 1H84, p. 102. 

2 Kmnionu'trio und Koplmloinetrit', VorloHunKcn nelniltcn an dcr WitMUT AllK«'i«Jt'l- 
non Poliklinik von Prof<'sstir Moriz HontMlikt, Wicn und lA-ipzig, IHKM. 
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The last paragraph of his article reads thus : 

"There is no doubt that Pacha'H method is that of the future, and that 
the jrenial young savant, whose career proniisod grout mentfil resnita. 
cut short by an early death, left an enduring monument to science. 'J'he 
object of discussion will now be the concluding moment of the fiUing and 
the many details that need correction. This method meets all require- 
ments." 

This paper of Dr Benedikt was published, as I have said, in 
1888; but 8 years later we find Mr Poll, of Berlin, reinventing 
the system, ignorant of the fact that Dr Pacha preceded him. 
This leaves us to fear that the method did not prove on further 
trial such a great success as Dr Benedikt predicted. 

The tliird individual to invent this system has thus far not 
given the results of his labor to the world, but at this moment 
he proceeds to place himself on record. 

In 1883 I began the study of the collection of crania in the 
Army Medical Museum at Washington. I soon became dissat- 
isfied with the methods of measuring the cubic capacity of the 
cranium most in vogue— by means of shot and other granular 
substances. Not knowing the previous experiments of Broca, I 
used water on the unprotected skull, and soon found out for 
myself the disadvantages of this method. I tried quicksilver, 
but found it an unmanageable fluid. Then I thought of the 
possibility of using india-rubber bags. After a long correspond- 
ence with George Tiemann & Co., of New York, I at length, in 
May, 1884, procured from that firm a number of globoid bags 
of delicate tissue, of various sizes, some twice as large as the or- 
dinary cranial capacity — about 3,000 cc. My intention in using 
the larger bags was that there should be little or no stretching ; 
that the folds of the bag might fall easily into the minor fossae 
of the cranial cavity without much forcible distension. Allow- 
ance was made for the pressure of a column of water of two feet 
only. On the whole, the experiments made had essentially the 
same conditions as those of Broca's second series, already de- 
scribed. Like Broca, I made allowance in gauging for the dis- 
placement of the bag itself. 

My greatest fear in the beginning was that the folds of the bag 

would not fall well — or rise well, rather — into the fossa? at the 

base, and I soon found that they did not. I demonstrated this 

to my own satisfaction, at least, in the first place by using skulls 

23 
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whose walls were broken in places and allowed an examination 
of the interior (of such skulls we had many). I found that the 
bag never quite filled the sella turcica; that if the cri.sta galli 
were prominent the bag would not fill the anterior fossae, but 
would bridge over a considerable space of these cavities near the 
median line, and that it did not always fill the anterior portions 
of the middle fossa). 

Not content with the results of observations made on fenes- 
trated skulls, I tried the following plan on a bisected cranium. 
I smeared one of the bags with a mixture of unguent and lamp- 
black. Putting the bag into the cavity, 1 filled it with water in 
the usual manner. When it was withdrawn I studied the smear- 
ing on the inner table and found that the sella turcica and por- 
tions of the anterior fossse had not been invaded by the bag. 

In many of our Indian skulls the crista galli is sharp, strong, 
and prominent. In ex perimenting one day with such a skull the 
bag was ruptured on the point of the crista galli and the water 
escaped. I tried few experiments after this mishap. I was dis- 
couraged by the breaking of the bag, as Broca had been before 
me. 

Had I increased the pressure as other observers have done, 
would I have overcome my difficulties with regard to the un- 
filled cavities? I had reason at the time to think I would not- 
If the bag ruptured on a sharp prominence with the little i)res8- 
ure I exerted, would not an increase of pressure have increased 
the chances of rupture ? 

Here I stopped. I came to the conclusion that while the 
method miglit do well for certain selected skulls, it would not 
answer for all or even for a majority. A method of limited ap- 
plication in craniometry is of little value. 

I was urged at the time to publish the results of my work in 
order that I should establish priority to a method which possibly 
might be improved by future experiments, or in order, at least, 
to let others learn by my failures; but I felt so little satisfaction 
with what I had done that I never wrote an account of it until 
the present. I am glad now that I sought not to establish claims 
of priority. Had I sought this, I should have later learned with 
chagrin, instead of with a happy indifference, that I had no 
priority to claim. 

Should any one be ungenerous enough to discredit me, I have 
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a little evidence to offer in my behalf. I have here one of the 
bags which 1 used in ray experiments, rotten and brittle after 
an ignoble seclusion of fourteen years [here the bag was exhib- 
ited], and I have certified copies of the correspondence between 
me and the Messrs Tiemann & Co., taken from the archives of 
the Army Medical Museum. Mr David Flynn, who assisted me 
in my experiments, is still on duty at the Army Medical Mu- 
seum, where he may be interviewed. 

Tlie fullest account of Poll's method that I have seen appeared 
in " Verhiindlungen der Berliner Gesellschaft fiir Anthroi)ologie, 
Ethnologic und Urgeschichte " (1896, pp. 614-620). Mr W. 
Krause, who introduces the report, says " it is an entirely original 
and new apparatus.'' There may be something new in the minor 
accessories, but there is nothing new in the important elements. 
No doubt Mr Poll believed he had invented a totally new prin- 
ciple, but after he had demonstrated his principle to the public 
he learned that he had been anticipated. In a supplement to 
his report he says : 

" Mr Paul Bartels was so kind as to point out to me the experiments, 
hitherto unknown to me, of Broca (Mem. de la Soc. d'Anthrop. de Paris, 
1873, pp. 8L et 95. Compare also Pacha, Benedikt, Kraniometrie and 
Kephalometrie, 1888, p. 5), which at the time were not successful and for 
that reason not noticed. '* 

Thus lightly does he pass over the works of his predecessors. 

M Poll states that he has a reinforcement on one meridian of 
his rubber bag wliich prevents it from being torn ; but it seems 
to me that if the reinforcing piece is thick enoup;h to prevent a 
tear it must also be thick enough to keep the bag from entering 
the sella turcica. Again, we think that the operator cannot feel 
assured that the reinforcement in all cases applies itself to the 
median line of the skull, where the danger from rupture lies. I 
hope that Mr Poll has succeeded in overcoming the difficulties 
which others have encountered in trying to establisli this method, 
which seems at a first glance to promise so much for craniom- 
etry ; but I find nothing in his article nor in that of Mr Russell 
to make me feel assured that he will achieve a constant success. 
I hope the future may prove me a pessimist. 

Dr Pacha used, as I have said, a very complicated apparatus, 
wherein he had an arrangement for holding the cranium with 
clamps, screws, springs, and levers, which it seems to me might 
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easily crush frail bones. Mr Poll uses a frame or cranioj)hore 
of less complicated form. Perhaps he gains something for facil- 
ity by this; but the necessity for it is not very evident to me. 
Broca apparently had nothing but a rubber bag, a funnel, and a 
measuring glass ; but he seems with these to have accomplished 
his purpose and to have satisfied himself that the principle was 
faulty. I had little more than Broca. To hold the cranium 
steady, I had a pan filled with sand, in which I bedded the 
vertex as deepl}*^ as was necessary. In filling, I used an ordinary 
tin funnel w^ith a fluted spout, which, I think, permitted the 
escape of all air from the bag. When I wished to empty the 
bag, I easily turned the cranium over on its side in the bed of 
sand and allowed the water to pour out. When the bag was 
nearly empty, I withdrew it from the cranial cavity, held it up 
by the bottom, and pressed it until its contents were fully 
drained into the measuring glass. I did not even use a stop- 
cock. When the filling was completed, I applied a clamp, such 
as photographers use in printing, to the tube at the level of the 
foramen magnum. All the water above this clamp was drained 
off before the measuring glass was produced. Had I been en- 
couraged by my first experiments, I might have found it advis- 
able to add some other appliances. 

It is an interesting fact that within a period of 24 years four 
different individuals should have invented this system, each be- 
lieving himself to be the original inventor. 

Failing to successfully apply the india-rubber bags, I did not 
despair of eventually devising a plan for using water in some 
other way to measure the capacity of the cranium, so I 8i)ent 
some months in perfecting another method. In this I coated the 
outside of the skull with a thick layer of putty, which was re- 
moved while still soft, and I applied to the inside a thin varnish 
by means of an ether spray apparatus. I have not now time to 
dwell on minor particulars. A description of the method was 
read before the National Academy of Sciences April 22, 1885, 
and published in volume iii of the memoirs of the Academy. I 
believe this method gave the most accurate results ever obtained ; 
but I have not yet learned that in the thirteen yeara since it was 
perfected any one excei)t the inventor has ever given it a trial. 
**And such," said Mr Pott, the illustrious editor of the Eatans- 
will Gazette^ " is notoriety." 
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OJIBWA FEATHER SYMBOLISM 

W J MCGKE 

Among the most trustworthy sources of information rehating 
to the Ojibwa Indians are the writings of Kahkewaquonaby, 
better known as Reverend Peter Jones ; these writings comprise 
some twenty-five titles noted in Filling's Bibliography of the 
Algonquian Languages. According to his autobiography/ Kah- 
kewacjuonaby was born *'at the Heights of Burlington bay, 
Canada West," January 1, 1802.' He died June 29, 1856, His 
grandfather migrated from Wales to New York prior to the Rev- 
olution ; his father, Augustus Jones, studied land surveying in 
New York city, and during later life was employed as King's 
Deputy Provincial Surveyor in Upper Canada. His duties 
brought him in contact with the Algonquian tribes; and he 
learned their language and married, by native rites, Tuhbenah- 
neequay, daughter of Wahbanosay, a chief of the Mississauga 
group of the Ojibwa tribe. Constantly engaged in sun^eys and 
attendant journeys. Surveyor Jones left his family with the tribe ; 
and the mother long remained a pagan, while the children were 
taught to gain the approbation of the manitos and thereby to 
become successful hunters. In his youth Kahkewa(iuonaby 
blackened his face with charcoal and fixsted " in order to obtain 
the aid of personal gods or familiar spirits," and attended the 
native feasts and dances ; for more than fourteen years he ** lived 
and wandered about with the Indians in the woods.'' In early 
childhood he was christened in accordance with the tribal cus- 
tom, which he describes as follows : 

When 1 was young a grand fea.st was made for the i)urpo8e of giving 
me an Indian name, and of dedicating me to the guardian care of some 
particular go<l, according to the Indian fashion. I was then named Kah- 
kewaquonaby, which literally means "sacred waving feathers," and re- 



1 Lift* I and | JournuiM | of | Kfth-ke-wa-qiio-iiu-liy : | (Rev. P»»tfr .hmen,) | WeslovHn 
Mi^Hionury. | Piiblixhed under the direction of the Missi«»n>iry | i'omuiittee, Canada 

Conference. | | Toronto : | PuMi.shed by Annon (ireen, | at the \Ve>*leyan Printing 

EMtahlinhnnent, | Kin^ street east. | Ihva). 

ThiM work is oxi'eedinjsly rare ; it was not ween by Pilling, whose title contains two or 
three trifling typographic errors. 

2 Not *' in the year ISil/' tm stated in a rather absurd po^tthumoutt biography prefixed 
to hlH " History of the Ojebway IndianM," London, 1801 (page.*)). 
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fers to fentliers plucked from tlie eagle, tlie sacred bird. By tliia name I 
was dedimled to the thunder Rod ; the eagle being c-onsidereii by the In- 
diana the rejireaentHtiveof thegod of tliunder. At this feast 1 waa pre- 
sented with a war clab and a bunch of eagle'a fentliern, wliit-h I wan to 
keep ae a meniorial of my dedication, the 
chib denoting the power, and the fealliera 
the flight of the god of tliunder. • • • 
My grandfather, Chief Walibanosay, offici- 
ated at this feaiit, and gave me my nnme, 
which belongs to the Eajile Totem, clan or 
tribe, it \mng that to which my mother 
belonged, 

Kahkewnquonaby had the inisfof- 

tune to lose his {ilunie for a time, ng 

indicated in his autobiography; but 

it was subsequently recovered and 

passed into the custody of hin seventh 

son, Kalikewaquonaby (Junior), or 

Peter Edmund Jones. M.D., of Hagers- 

ville, Ontario,' who inherited also the 

paternal suit of buckskin ornamented 

with porcupine quills and decorated 

with the eagle totem, as well as the 

war club and other paraphernalia. I)r 

Jones has preserved these articles as 

sacred heirlooms and priceless records 

of the past; and on coming to Waah- 

■^TV inyton recently he carried tliein with 

.. j| him, and U-m been pbotogriiphed in 

J_L tlie full rt^alia of his clan and tribe as 

j|^ handed down by his dintinguished 

(1^ The titular iiluine and the feather 

head-dress are significant as represent- 
ing a symbolism akin to that of vari- 
ous other aboriginal tribes, including the Ponka.' The feathers 
have suffered somewhat from handling and from the attacks of 
moths, liut are otherwise in excellent condition, the plume being 
preserved in a carved wooden case made for the purpose. 
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The plume proper consists of a single upright feather with its 
attachment, as shown in the accompanying figure (one third 
natural size). Save that the tahlet is lacking, the device for at- 
tachment coincides in design with that of the Ponka Indians. 
In this case the barrel is made from the femur of the eagle, and 
the bone is covered with a sheath of eagle-skin formerly bearing 
soft down — the symbol of the mystery or " spirit" — which has 
now largely disapj)eared, together with portions of the skin 
itself. The false bottom is of metal, with two perforations 
(though the second is function less), while the axis is a bit of 
wire headed by a hollow metallic bead, which is passed through 
a wooden plug in the shaft of the feather and clinched by a 
bending down outside. The perforations of the barrel and the 
thong for attachment to the tablet correspond precisely to those 
of the Ponka device; but, so far as can be gathered from the 
present owner, the tablet was not of bone, but of stone — one of 
several in his possession. Thus the device is apparently more 
primitive than that of the Ponka (1) in the sheath of down-cov- 
ered eagle-skin enclosing the barrel, and (2) in the stone tablet, 
while the metallic false bottom and axis are accultural (though 
there is reasonable ground for considering them subsequent to 
the original plume and introduced in making repairs). 

The meaning of the symbolic feature is clearly indicated in the 
elder Kahkewaquonaby's felicitous and remarkably comprehen- 
sive account of the christening, which shows that the plume 
was at the same time name symbol, individual totem, and 
fetish — at once the sign and source of superphysical potency. 

The plume proper was supplemented by seven hawk feathers 
attached to buckskin tliongs, by which they were tied to tresses 
and worn pendent; no definite symbolic meaning is conveyed 
by them to their present possessor. 

The head-dress worn occasionally by Kahkewaciuonaby and 
bequeathed to his son was originally the property of a chief 
who sacrificed it on his conversion to Christianity; and there- 
after it was to Kahkewaquonaby a trophy of spiritual strife and 
of conquest over the dark powers of paganism. The original 
owner is not now known. It consists of an elaborately beaded 
fillet supporting a crown of feathers of eagle and hawk, set up- 
right. The principal symbolic feature is a " Mystery " wand, 
consisting of a wooden skewer wrapped with porcupine (luills 
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and supporting a fluffy tuft of eagle down riHing to the full 
lieiglit of the feather crown. The hea<l-dress itself Ih the symhol 
of leadershij) or chieftaincy. With the addition of the Mystery 
symhol, it becomes the symhol of a shaman — i. c, a leader of 
mysteries and men, or a magician- warrior. From the rear of tlie 
fillet a strand of the long, coarse, tawny hair from the neck of 
the moose, interhraided with buckskin thongs, depends below 
the waist; it is the symbolic scalp-lock, the individual warrior- 
standard and badge of courage. Several feathers are attached 
to the strand. One of these is a wing feather of hawk or kite, 
with shaft passing through a carved dew-claw of the deer in such 
manner as to rattle softly when shaken. This appears to be the 
symbol of swift flight, and hence a perpetual invocation to the 
potencies controlling escape from peril of ambush or covert 
attack. 

Especial interest attaches to the plume as a symbol of known 
meaning and unbroken history, used in a particular ceremony 
nearly a century ago ; at the same time it carries the general in- 
terest of that primitive symbolism which prepared the way for 
graphic language, and which met the mnemonic needs of pre- 
scriptorial culture much as books serve to supplement memory 
in scriptorial culture. 



Ethnographical Survey of the United Kingdom. — This 
Survey, which is conducted by a committee of the British Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science, has issued a circular in 
which it expresses a desire to obtain the services of qualified ob- 
servers in numerous parts of the United Kingdom, for the j)ur- 
pose of inquiring into (1) Physical types of the inhabitants; 
(2) Current traditions and beliefs; (3) Peculiarities of dialect; 
(4) Monuments and other remains of ancient culture, and (5) 
Historical evidence as to continuity of race. The committee 
has drawn up a code of instructions for observers, with explan- 
atory notes, and will be prepared, if necessary, to supply the in- 
struments required for measurement, and to defray the incidental 
out-of-pocket expenses incurred by an observer. Mr E. Sidney 
Hartland is the honorary secretary of the committee. 
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THB GIRL AND THE DOGS— AN ESKIMO FOLK-TALE 

WITH COMMENTS 

SIGNE KINK 

The folk-tale generally known in west Greenland under the 
above title* is also known on the east coast' as " The Origin of 
the Qavdlunait and Irqigdlit" (Europeans and Indians). The 
Eskimo of Cumberland sound' and elsewhere know it under a 
similar title, but call the Indians ** adlet " or *' adlat,"* the latter 
being the more important from a Greenland point of view, as 
** atlat" means "the others " — that is, Indians rather than Es- 
kimo. A free translation would therefore be " The origin of 
Indians and the white men." This can hardly have been the 
real meaning of the fable in remote antiquity. 

The following is a summary of the tale, the details of which 
are recounted more fully in the works we have cited : 

*'A man had a daughter with whom he lived alone at the winter ham- 
let. The girl rejected the advances of every suitor, stating that her father 
would not allow her to marry ;* but a doj? once came to the hamlet, by 
whom the daughter had progeny, ten in number, half of whom had up])er 
parts like men, but limbs and feet like dogs, the other half contrasting 
witli the first ones in that their up]>er [Tortious were dogs and their legs 
human. 

" Despite this, the girPs father fetched the offspring from the mountain 
behind the hut and brought them up like ordinary children, employing 
these monsters, when old enough, in carrying his kajak, clothing, and 
implements to and from the dwelling and the beach. When, however, 
it occurrcHl to him that his grandchildren might possibly exhaust all his 
resources, he turned both them and their parents (the girl and the dog) 
out on a barren island, but nevertheless [>ermitted the dog to swim to the 
mainland occasionally and fetch a little food for the family, for which 



1 See I)r Rink> Tnles and TraditionH of the Eskimo, p. 20. 

2 ('»pt. Giistav Holm, Meddelelner on Oronland, vol. x, p. 'JiHK 
» Franz Boaw : The Central Enkimo. 

4 See also in vocabularies as "Alia," having same meaninK- Though the (ireenland- 
ers incline to tlie exploding sound of " 1 " (expressed by " dl "), they occasionally sul> 
stitute for it " 11," especially in the singing of young girls, who may consider it *' fash- 
ionable." 

& Another version states that it was the girl herself who was unwilling to Uiarry ; 
hence sho is occasionally called " Vinigumisuitssoq" (the maid unwilling to marry), 
and likewise " Neviassiaq," or the "Virgin." Ocrasionally she is given the name 
** Taortitssinaq," or the ''.Sorceress," on account of the way in which she looked after 
her progeny. 

24 
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purpose the wife was wont to hang a pair of woman's boots about his 
neck. Ere long, however, the grandfather was loth to fulfill his new 
compact, and therefore on one occasion placed stones in the boots to- 
gether with tiie food, so that the dog sank and was drowned on the way 
home. The mother was furious at this, and called on her sons for re- 
venge ; whereupon they all swam over and ate up their grandfather ; but 
on leturning thereafter she informed them tliat thenceforth they must 
support themselves. There and then she placed half of them oii a willow 
leaf, which she pushed towards the land, crying, * Now, you can sail to 
the land and l)ecome 'irqigdlit' (which, according to the present inter- 
pretation of the word, means * Indians,' but could scarcely have had this 
signification in the days of the origin of the tradition). The remainder 
she placed on the sole of an old shoe which she had already charme<l, and 
shoved them out seaward?, crying, * Yon may go off from shore and be- 
come *qavdlunait' (now understood as 'Europeans,' but which could 
hardly have had this meaning in the days of the origin of the tale), ' and 
there,' she is said to have continued, * you can learn to take care of your- 
selves and make beads and many pretty little articles.* " 

This is the tradition or myth in its present shape. But is this 
its original form ? I think not. I have always had an instinctive 
feeling that in its present shape it is incongruous and unreason- 
able, even when in my childhood I heard it related by the natives 
themselves in Greenland, where I was born and brought up ; 
and when, at mature age, I saw it in print, how inharmonious 
seemed the commencement of the tale, stamped with barbarisms, 
and its entirely modern termination I On the one side, there was 
the coarse fable of the Girl and the Dog ; on the other, there was 
the pretty nick-nacks and the land of the Euroi)eans, wliich in 
some versions is mentioned as Denmark. 

This caused me to see that the legend must have been garbled 
in one j)art or the other. Since this often happens in quite 
modern narrations, how ejisily it might occur in the course of 
centuries! From tlie change of but one little word, or possibly 
the omission of one tiny syllable, a false version arises ; and since 
this is the case with individuals, it may also be predicated of 
nations.* 

A key by which this error may be rectified appears to have 
been preserved in one of the remotest corners of Eskimo world, 
namely, Anadyr, in eastern Asia. This is the Eskimo word 

1 Ah one instance among thoiiHunclH, it maybe mentioned tliat the name of one of our 
moMt popular dancer, called by us " Uussink Cavallcri" (Uussian cavalry), is but a cor- 
ruption of the English Roger de Coverley. 
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" keydluna<i,"* which in that district it still applied to the wolf 
or the wild dog. The reader will at once remark the striking re- 
semblance between the words keydlunaqand qavdlunaq. 

This clue gives an efficient and logical construction or signifi- 
cance to the otherwise meaningless legend of the Girl and the 
Dog, and also throws light upon the literary analysis of the word 
qavdlunaq, it being not qavdlunait (Europeans), but keydlu-, or 
possibly qeydlu-nait' (wolves), that the dog-wife condemned her 
offspring to become. Neither did she make them irqigdlit (In- 
dians), but irqigdlit (men), repulsive men, of short stature, the 
word irgit being in all its meanings expressive of diminution or, 
better, of a collection of diminutives, such as, for instance, 
"gravel" (grains of sand), **nits" (eggs of lice), and, finally, 
small people (see Asia polygl. Klaproth).' 

But Indians are not mannikins or pigmies, and it therefore 
appears to me that the "irgit" of the story could not at first 
have been intended to designate Indians. This suggestion does 
not, however, imply that a certain stock or tribe of Indians at 
some advanced period may not have been nicknamed " irqigdlit " 
(probably in the sense of " nits ") ; nor does it prevent certain 
Indians from having some dog myth of their own, as do the 
Chippeways and others. 

Considering now that it could hardly have been the main in- 
tention of the wild Asiatic dog's wife to make a more clearly 
defined or accurate division, of her hybrid offspring than that of 
animals and men, rather than nations, as is now understood, 
the solution of the question will be found in the mother's own 
concluding speech to her off*spring, changing it by translating 



1 It i.H hut proper to observe tlmt this word for dog has been mot with only with the 
soft Honnd of the *'I," as keylelunuk ; but this form would be cognate with keydhiiinq 
of the more highly cultured ea,stern tribes. 

a Keydlunaq may be formed from "key" or "ki," to bite (see Asia polygl). This 
Siberian root is, of course, the stemword of the Greenland kiva (he bites him). The 
atUxes " iu " and " naq *' mean respectively " bad " and " to an unusual degree." This 
applies well, for a dog gives a bad bite, but a wild dog or wolf a far worse one, an un- 
usually uely bite. If the word be really formed for that meaning, its first *'k" is 
sounded like an ordinary sharp " k ; " but possibly the '* k " should be pronounced with 
a guttural sound. In that case the word might lie formed from the verbal stem " qipoq " 
or its derivative, '"qitsatiga" (brutish desire). Both of the affixes "Iu" and *' naq" 
can be equally well appended to "kiva" and "qitsatiga." 

J» The root-won! irgit was, ac(;ording to ('astr6n, about the middle of the present cen- 
tury still given to some Siberian tribes of low stature. He says : " In Irkutsk I only 
met the Sajote-people, which for the time being forms but one tribe, the Irgit" (C'aa- 
tr^n's Journey to Siberia, lH4o-'49). 
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" irqigclHt " by '* ugly-looking men " instead of " Indians," and 
"qeydlunait" by ''wolves" instead of *' qavdlunait," "Euro- 
peans;" it will tben read thus: "Go ye to the land and be 
irqigdlit (men), after me, your mother ; and ye others, go ye out 
into wide world (to the wild deserts) and be ye qeydlunait 
(wolves), after the wolf, your father." 

We can now see clearly how Europeans gained tlieir Eskimo 
name and wlience the false report of their descent from the dog 
or wolf has been derived. Were it not for the tradition, Euro- 
pcdus would never have come to bear their present Eskimo 
appellation — the corruption of key<llunaq or qeydlunaq into 
qavdlunaq.' 

It appears to me that this corruption has occurred in the fol- 
lowing manner: 

The Eskimo wandered — let us say for thousands of years — 
about and along the shores of the Pacific, of Bering strait, and 
finally of the Arctic ocean, more and more to the north and east- 
ward, over the ice and rolling billows, as well as over land, always 
struggling for existence, always meeting with new peoples, but 
never forgetting their old stories and legends, retaining, ivtei' 
ali(f, the good old one of the visit of the wolf or dog to the woman 
of their race (ijiqaug* he was called by some of the tribes, by 
others azelu') ; neither did they forget the banishment of their 
semi-bestial half-brothers in the shoe-sole boat, or that these ex- 
iled brothers had been called qeydlunait (" Be ofi* with ye and 
be ye qeydlunait," etc.). 

And so, whilst they still roamed about with these memories 
in their minds, they suddenly one day met with the Euroj)eans 
for the first time, sailing over the seas; and in what else did the 
strangers sail but in shoe-sole-like vessels, the European ships, 
with rounded bows and masts resembling those which the woman 
of tradition had furnished the shoe sole boat. 



1 It in most interesting to note that the Anndyr word ketfdlunak in its only Holvable 
form reappearB among the tribeHof Alawka in several corrupted, yet easily recognizable, 
varieties, Huch as kuliinak, kaiiklinak, and even kalunah, and still in the original sense 
of *' wolf" (see W. H. I>all an<i others). Whether this faet is to be considered as a mere 
matter of course, a natural consequence of the iribal wanderings of w^ords, or whether 
we may be allowed to assign a deeper meaning, considering the retention of the other- 
wise lost primary meaning of the word keylunah, viz., wolf, as a result of some reaction 
from its secondary one, vix., qaudlunaq, toward which the alloyed forms most remark- 
ably approach, we cannot say. 

a See Central Eskimo. 

3 Naturalist, 1880. 
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The thoughts of the Eskimo reverted to the tradition of their 
race. Their qeydlunait had returned again, but in the ennobled 
guise of true human beings, without the legs or tails of dogs, and 
the shoe sole had become a fine great ship. 

Soon the Eskimos came in closer touch with these interesting 
strangers, bartered with them and learned to speak to them ; and 
the strangers, too, learned to communicate with the Eskimo and 
allowed themselves to be called by the name the Eskimo had at 
once given them on their arrival in the land, namely, " keydlu- 
nait ; " but it is possible that the strangers did not always pro- 
nounce their new name aright, possibly more like qavdlunait, 
and thus the Eskimo on their part adopted the jargon of the 
Europeans; so that the sound qavdlunait finally mastered that 
of keydlunait, w^hich word now appears to be retained solely 
amongst the Eskimo of the farthest west as a term for wolves. 

I cannot be mistaken as to qavdlunait and qeydlunait being 
one and the same word, and the fact that the word qavdlunait 
(plural of qavdlunaq) is deeply rooted in the old myth and in 
its historical renewal through the visit of the Europeans to the 
country of the Eskimo appears to me to explain the unbroken 
unity of the appellation throughout the extensive region com- 
prised between east Asia and east Greenland. This implies 
deep-rooted common recollections from a far distant age. 

Where and when the tradition became corrupted we shall 
leave to separate discussion. 

The common constructions or renderings of the word qavdlunaq 
by others should be noted. 

Every student of the Eskimo language is well aware that the 
usual and apparently reasonable interpretation is that it is derived 
from the root " qua," or more properly "qauk," which means 
clearness, but approaching nearest in its meaning to ** daylight," 
or ''brightness of day." The word might therefore better be 
derived from " qaugdloq," the prolongation of qauk, meaning 
the illumination of objects by the glare or brightness of day- 
light. In his Greenland dictionary, Samuel Kleinschmidt trans- 
lates it '* pure white." 

The third syllable, too — namely, naq — a strong superlative, 
meaning, as we know, '* unusual measure or degree," is in per- 
fect harmony with the previous syllables, and thus we get ** hav- 
ing very light skin." 
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Tliis, it cannot be denied, appears to be a reasonable and log- 
ical solution, both from a purely literary and a philological point 
of view; but Kleinschniidt nevertheless does not attribute the 
derivation of the word qavdlunaq to qauk or qauj^dloq, but gives 
it as a substantive whose root is " quite lost." 

Another explanation that appears far less intelligible is that 
of the missionary Petitot,' who says that in the Mackenzie river 
dialects qavdlunaq is derived from *'qagdlo," meaning '* eye- 
brow " or "supraorbital arch." He chooses the signification of 
*' eyebrow," and considers the name as indicating the way in 
which Europeans wear their headgear, so unusual to the Es- 
kimo — that is to say, down to the eyebrows — and consequently 
translates qavdlunait in his language by ^* les cou rounds." 

Notwithstanding the high authority of M Petitot, I am more 
inclined to regard the word qegdlo or qavdlo in tlie sense of the 
supraorbital arch, a feature prominent in Europeans, and which 
may from the very first have been a striking one in the eyes of 
the flatbrowed Eskimo. But, as the reader is now aware, I have 
come to an entirely different opinion, namely, that the word 
qavdlunaq lies concealed in the old Eskimo tradition of the dog 
or qeydlunaq. 

It would be interesting to procure comprehensive records of 
the legend from as many of the west American tribes as pos- 
sible, not to mention those of east Asia. Mr J. Murdoch * gives 
'• azelu " as the name of the wolf or wild dog used by the natives 
of Point Barrow, and assimilates it to the '' ijiqaug " of Cumber- 
land sound, which means the most powerful and compelling 
glance. In Greenland dialect '' iji " should be spelled '' isse," 
and as regards ** qaug," there is no objection to tissimilating it 
with the Greenlandic ** qaoq," which, for instance, terminates 
tlie word *' angi-qaoq " (he is very great or tall). 

The word azelu does not at first glance appear to contivin the 
same elements as " ijiqaug," but one has only to read the author's 
flat "a" like the German " essen " or the English ** able," in 
which case ''aze" (Point Barrow) will be the same as **iji" 
(Cumberland inlet) and ** isse " (Greenland). The syllable " lu," 
as in keydlunaq (wolf), indicates something bad, the meaning 

1 Petitot, notwith.^tunding some few obvious errors, has miido very valuable coiitri- 
biitioijs to eomparative K-skimo linguisticH both by bin " uhonograph " ami especially 
by hiH dietionary on the Mackenasie-EHkimo dialects. 

a American yaturalist^ July, 1KW>. 
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of the whole word azelu being, therefore, the villainous or fear- 
fully conquering eye or glance. 

In any case, I believe that we may rest assured that azelu (the 
villainous compelling eye) and the red and white spotted ijiqaug, 
whose powerful conquering glance was the only thing that could 
have turned the mind of Vinigumisuitssoq (the maid unwilling 
to marry) toward a lover, are both personifications of the Asiatic 
wolf, i. €., keydlunaq or, more properly, qeydlunaq, subsequently 
corrupted to qavdlunaq and employed as a name for all white 
men. 



NOTES AND NEWS 

Note upon Musical Bows. — Professor 0. T. Mason, in refer- 
ring (^American Anthropologist, vol. xi, p. 94) to the pendka of In- 
dia, expresses doubts as to the nature of this instrument and as to 
whether it should properly be classed as a '* musical bow." It is 
true that the description given by Raja Sourindro Motrun Tagore 
is not of a very precise character, but that eminent authority has 
sent specimens to various museums (S. Kensington Museum, Mu- 
seum of the Conservatoire de Musique, in Brussels; Pitt Rivers 
Museum, at Oxford), and there is no doubt that this monochord 
is a true musical bow and one of a very simple and unspecialized 
type. It consists of a plain, flat, and weak bow of bambu or 
cane, strung with a very fine string or wire. It doe^? not appear 
that the bow-string is ever braced to the bow toward the center, 
as is the case with so many of the musical bows, nor is a reso- 
nator of gourd or other material attached to it. I have for some 
years been collecting material for a monograph upon the " Musi- 
cal Bow and its Geographical Distribution," and hope very 
shortly to publish my results, as my paper is nearly ready. The 
number of localities in which this kind of instrument occurs is 
very great, and I shall i)ublish a large number of descriptions 
and figures of types. A short preliminary account of my in- 
tended paper was read before the British Association in 1894 
and a brief abstract published in the " Report." Since that time 
I have come across many new varieties and localities, of which 
one of the most interesting is that recorded in this journal by 
Dr ten Kate, as hailing from Patagonia. 

Henry Balfour, 
Curator of the Pitt Rivers Museum, Oxford, 
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Languages and Folklore of Chile. — The genial expounder 
and popularizer of Araueanian dialects, folklore, ethnography, 
and literature, Dr Rodolfo Lenz, professor at the Chilean Univer- 
sity at Santiago, the capital, has just concluded the first volume 
of his monumental '^ Estudios Araucanos " by issuing its twelfth 
number. The title is *' Estudios Araucanos, publicados en los 
anales de la Universidad de Chile, volume xcvii, pages 485, 
octavo; Santiago de Chile, 1895, imprenta C'ervantes, Handera 73." 
The contents of this collection are in prose as well as in verse. 
We find historical accounts of expeditions, fights, travels with 
Indians, dialogues, folklore pieces to illustrate ethnography, 
animal stories, myths and legends, stories of European origin, 
etc. All these pieces are given in the Mapuche or Indian lan- 
guage of Chile, with a translation either interlinear or on the 
column opposite, and ample commentaries. The dialects in 
which the pieces are worded are the Huilliche, Picunche, Pe- 
huenche, and Moluche (the term che designating " an Indian "). 
To study this Map u -che or *' national talk " fnmi Lenz's texts 
and translations is rather attractive and much less troublesome 
than to avail oneself of the grammars and vocabularies, of which 
quite many have come down to us from the olden time, but are 
arranged according to obsolete linguistic methods. Professor 
Lenz, who is a German by birth, has also printed his lectures 
and treatises on Chilean Indian literature and literary develop- 
ment, together with linguistic articles in German similar to those 
he published in Spanish. His Spanish article on the ^* lengua 
Atacamefia,'^ spoken north of Chile, not very far from the Pacific, 
treats of a language not related to Araueanian, but supposed to 
possess affinity with the Maipure or Aruak family of the Amazon 
and Orinoco rivers and their tributaries. 

Another useful medium for acquiring the Chilean language 
and dialects is edited after a [)lan differing from the above, and 
also calculated to alleviate the difficulties usually encountered 
in studying languages in the old way. It is Raoul de la Gras- 
serie's Ijingue Auca, ou langue indigene du Chili; Gh'nmmaire^ 
textes traduiis el analyses, dictionnaire, Paris, 1898, pp, S72, octavo ; 
which forms the twenty-first volume of J. Maisonneuve's " Bibli- 
otheque linguistique americaine,'' a collection which has given to 
the world an unprecedented number of manuals for the dissem- 
ination of Americanistic studies. Auca is a Quichua term now 
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used for ** en^niy ■' ami ** wild Indian," and was employed by 
the Spanish conquerors at a very early period as a synonym for 
Arnuco and Armicanian. Dialects of this stock are spoken on 
both slopes of the great Andesian Cordillera. The editor thinks 
it probable tliat in early times the immigration took place from 
the east across the ridge to the western slope. The principal 
groups and dialects are now as follows: 

Divie-che — on Colorado river. 

Huili-che — ** men of the south." 

Molu-che — " men of the west," on the Pacific coast. 

Picun-che — " men of the north," north of the Pehuen-che. 

Pehuen-che — ** men of the pineries," in Argentina. 

Puel-che — *' men of the east," on both banks of the Rio Negro. 

In phonetics the Auca or Chilean family shows considerable 
analogy with 'the Quichua and Aimara. This is more due to 
the fact that these languages were first reduced to writing in the 
Spanhh alphabet than to any other cause, for no genealogical 
affinity exists between the two stocks in si)ite of all the efforts 
put forward to prove such a connection. There are faint traces 
of a dual in the substantive, and the cases of the noun are formed 
by past positions. The verb incorporates not only the personal 
pronoun, but in many instances also the nominal object, as we 
see it done in Algonkin, Tarasco, Nahuatl, and many other 
American languages. Subject and object pronouns become thor- 
oughly amalgamated in the verbal conjugation or transiciones. 
The verbal inflection is effected by ])articles, which show but 
little phonetic alteration, and therefore render the analysis of 
the verb easily traceable. A. S. Gatscukt. 



Formosa. — A new description of this fertile and far-famed 
island, off" the coast of southern (Uiina, has been published this 
year b}' ('arl Georgi, Bonn, under the title Albrechi Wirlh^ GV 
schichte Forvwsa^s his Anfang 1898 (pp. 188, 8vo). Wirth is a 
young man of extensive acquirements in geography and history, 
who since 1893 has traveled continuously in central and eastern 
Africa, in the Sunda Islands, along the coasts of eastern Asia 
and Japan, and lately traversed the whole of southern Siberia. 
The island which is the object of the present treatise he has visited 
twice. His (ierman style is graphic, crisp, and vigorous, lie 
combats with frankness the obsolete ideas still held among whites 
25 
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about China, Japan, and other countries he saw, and substitutes 
the truth, as far as revealed to him. The acquisition of Formosa, 
as stipulated by the treaty of Shimonoseki, was a cession of its 
territory by China to Japan. The great difficulties of colonizing 
and *' digesting" this isle by Japan are not underestimated by 
the author, but discussed by him in an earnest mood, which 
sometimes passes into sarcasm and irony. Formosa lies in the 
China sea and extends from the 22d to the 25th degree of north- 
ern latitude, at a considerable distance from the mainland, from 
which it was severed only in a recent geological period. In the 
northern parts of Formosa the climate is windy, variable, and 
productive of disease, but the southern end is inviting to colonists 
by its healthful climate and equable temperature. The fertility 
of its soil has always made it a bone of contention between 
various neighboring nations, and of these China controlled it for 
about two centuries. The large number of various and hetero- 
geneous races settled on it have facilitated by their disunion the 
inroads of foreigners up to the present period of history. Readers 
will follow with increasing interest Wirth's description of the 
brown and black races distributed throughout the island, with 
the ethnographic characteristics of each. A. S. Gatschet. 



On a visit to Yakutat bay, Alaska, in 1895, I saw Indians 
using the *' curved knife" in hollowing their boats and dishes. 
The type employed at this place is a double-edged blade (cf. 
Niblack, Rep. U. 8. Nat. Museum, 1888, pi. 24). The workman 
grasps the handle with both hands, the right han<l ))eing the 
outer one and the thumb fitting in the groove in the end of the 
gri[). He usually works toward himself, but owing to the form 
of his blade is able to cut with equal facility from himself, and 
in his hand this is a very efficient apparatus. Surprisingly rapid 
work is done with this simple device. The handle is made of 
hard wood, probably oak. The blade is in shape of an old- 
fasliioned can-opener, and may have suLjgested to the traders this 
peculiar form, as it is modern. The tang of the blade is set into 
a groove on the side of the handle and lashed firmly by means 
of strong cotton cord. It was interesting to witness a savage, 
near the Arctic circle, using with such dexterity a tool no part 
of which is native to his area, neither the oak handle, nor the 
cotton string, nor the steel blade. I). W. Prentiss, Jr. 
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The IjOubat Prizes. — The committee, consisting of Prof. H. T. 
Peck, Dr D. G. Brinton, and Mr W J McGee, appointed in 1895 
to examine and report on the various monographs submitted in 
competition for the Loubat prizes to be awarded in 1898, have 
made their report to President Low, of Columbia University. 

The monographs that were formally submitted for examina- 
tion were the productions of eight authors. Of these the com- 
mittee recommend that the first prize of $1,000 be awarded to 
Prof. W. H. Holmes, late of the Field Columbian Museum and 
now Curator of Anthropology in the United States National 
Museum, for a treatise bearing the title '^Stone Lnplemenls of the 
Potomac- Chesapeake Tidewater Province^^^ as being the most meri- 
torious and as most fully complying with the conditions pre- 
scribed. Commenting on the character of this memoir the com- 
mittee state: 

" This vohune may be held to mark an epoch in American archeolog- 
ical research, by interpreting the remarkably abundant artifacts of a 
typical region in the light of previous studies of actual aboriginal handi- 
work, and thus estabHshing a basis for the classification of the stone art 
of the entire western hemisphere. Tt is the result of many years of per- 
sonal study, numerous ex|^riments, and close typological analysis, and 
is supplied with a wealth of illustrative material that gives it most excej)- 
tional interest and value." 

The committee recommend that the second prize of $400 be 
awarded to Dr Franz Boas, of the American Museum of Natural 
History, for a monograph on '^ITte Social Organization and Seart 
Societies of the Kwakiutl Indians,'' which is characterized as '* a 
remarkably complete descri[)tive and analytic treatise, setting 
forth the characteristics of a well studied tribe in such a manner 
as to offer a model for students and raise the standards of etli- 
nological work. Its information is derived from personal re- 
search conducted on the very best scientific principles and 
dealing with a wealth of carefully collected material." 

Of the remaining authors represented in the competition the 
committee have selected for special mention treatises on ^'Ob- 
jective Syinbolisni of the Huichol Indians,^' by Dr Carl Lumholtz; 
"'Tomakawk and Calumet, Shield and Gorget,^^ by Mr F. H. Cush- 
ing, and "77ie Menomini Indians,^^ by Dr W. J. IIoff*man. The 
committee also mention with special commendation an as yet 
unfinished work of Mr A. P. Maudsley, of London, dealing with 
the archeology of Central America. 
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THE JICARILLA GENESIS 

JAMES MOONEY 

Tntroductonf 

The Jicarilla arc a tribe of Athapascan stock, formerly occupy- 
injj; the mountain region about the headwaters of the Rio Grande, 
in northern New Mexico and the adjacent portion of Colorado, 
and ranging eastward into the phiins. From their racial affinity 
they are officially known as Jicarilla Apaches, although they have 
no political connection with the Apache proper, the Mescalero, 
or the Navaho, all of whom they regard as enemies. With the 
Ute, 413 also with the Indians of Taos pueblo, they have long been 
on terms of close friendship. They are expert basket-makers, 
whence the name JlcariUa, meaning, in Spanish, '* Little Basket." 
They call themselves Din^, the generic term used by so many 
tribes of cognate stock, and are known to the plains Indians as 
Mountain Apache. The Spaniards established missions among 
them two centuries ago, but with indifferent result. In 1854 they 
entered into treaty relations with the United States. They are 
now gathered upon a reservation in northwestern New Mexico, 
where at the last report they numbered 853, remaining still a 
primitive people, with rich material for the ethnologist. 

The following specimen myth was obtained on the reservation 
in November, 1897, during a short visit in connection with other 
work. The informant was one of their principal medicine-men^ 
the interpreter being his son AsifUCi, " Slow," better known to the 
whites under his school name of Ed. Ladd. 

The Myth 

In the beginning the earth was covered with water, and all 
living things were below in the underworld. Then people could 
20 (197) 
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talk, the animals could talk, the trees could talk, and tlie rocks 
could talk. 

It was dark in the underworld, and they used eagle plumes 
for torches. The people and the animals that go ahout by day 
wanted more light, but the night animals — the Bear, the Panther, 
and the Owl — wanted darkness. They disputed long, and at last 
agreed to play the kliyoil'U^ game to decide the matter. It was 
agreed th«at if the day animals won there should be light, but if 
the night animfils won it should be always dark. 

The game began, but the Magpie and the Quail, which love 
the light and have sharp eyes, watched until they could see the 
button through the thin wood of the hollow stick, and they told 
the people under which one it was. They played once, and the 
people won. The morning star came out and the Black-bear ran 
and hid in the darkness. They played again, and the people 
won. It grew bright in the east and the Brown -bear ran and hid 
himself in a dark place. They played a third time, and the 
people won. It grew brighter in the east and the Mountain-lion 
slunk away into the darkness. They played a fourth time, and 
again the people won. The Sun came up in the east, and it was 
day, and the Owl flew away and hid himself. 

Still the people were below and did not see many things, but 
the Sun staid higher up and saw more. The Sun looked 
through a hole and saw that there was another world, this earth 
above. He told the people and they wanted to go there ; so they 
built four mounds by which to reach the upper world. In the 
east they built a mound and planted it with all kinds of fruits 
and berries that were black in color. In the south they built 
another mound and planted on it all kinds of fruits that were 
blue. In the west they built another mound and planted upon 
it fruits that were yellow ; and in the north they built a mound, 
and on it they ))lanted all fruits of variegated colors 

The mounds grew into mountiiins and the bushes went from 
blossom to ripened berries, and one day two girls climbed up to 
pick berries and to gather flowers to tie in their hjiir. Then the 
mountains stopped growing. The people wondered, and they 
sent Tornado to learn the cause. Tornado goes everywhere and 



1 KdyutVti : aMortof " thimblu jin<l button " gaiiio, in which ono party hides the button 
uniler one of stivoral elosiMi wooden tub«\s or thirnbleM, and th»» other party tries to Kuess 
under wrtiich thimble it in. Th«*re is a score of lot tally-Mtifkn. 
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searcheH into every corner, and he found the two girls picking 
berries on the mountain, and he came back and told the people. 
Then they sent Tornado again to bring the girls home, and he 
^brought them back to their people, but the mountains did not 
grow any more. This is why a boy stops growing when he goes 
for the fiKst time with a woman. If he did not go with a woman 
he would continue to grow constantly taller. 

The mountains had stopped growing while their to}>s were yet 
a long way from the upper world, and the people debated how 
they could get up to the earth. They laid feathers crosswise 
for a ladder, but the feathers were too weak and they broke. 
They made a second ladder of larger feathers, but again they 
were too weak. They made a third latlder, of eagle feathers, but 
even these were not strong enough to bear their weight. Then 
the Buffalo came and offered his right horn to make a ladder, 
and three others came and offered their right horns also. The 
Buffalo horns were strong, and by their help the people were 
able to climb up through the hole to the surface of the earth ; 
but their weight bent the Buffalo horns, which before were 
straight, so that they have been curved ever since. 

When the people had come up from under the earth tliey fast- 
ened the Sun and Moon with spider threads, so that they could 
not get away, and sent them up into the sky to give light. But 
water covered the whole earth, so four Storms went to roll the 
waters away. The Black-storm blew to the east and rolled u}) 
the waters into the eastern ocean. The Blue-storm blew to the 
soutli and rolled up the waters in that direction. The Yellow- 
storm rolled up the waters in the west, and the Varicolored-storm 
went to the north and rolled up the waters there. So were formed 
the four oceans — in the east, the south, the west, and the north. 
Having rolled up the waters, the Storms returned to where the 
people were waiting at the mouth of the hole. 

First went out the Polecat, but the ground Wiis still soft, and 
his legs sank in the black nmd and remain black ever since. 
They sent the Tornado to bring him back, for the time was not 
yet. The Badger went out, but he, too, sank in the mud, and 
his legs were blackeneil, so they sent the Tornado to call him 
back. The Beaver went out, wading through the mud and 
swimming through the water. Pie began at once to build a 
dam to save the water still remaining in pools, and he did not 
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return. The Tornado was sent after liim and found him at work, 
and asked him why he had not come back. " Because I wanted 
to save the water for the people to drink," said the Beaver. 
" Good," said Tornado, and they went back together. They 
waited again, and then sent out the Crow to see if it was yet 
time. The Crow found the earth dry, and many dead frogs, 
fish, and reptiles lying on the ground. He began picking out 
their eyes, and did not return until Tornado was sent after him. 
The peo])le were angry when they found he had been eating 
carrion, and they changed his color to black, which before was 
gray. 

The earth was now all dry, excepting the four oceans around 
it and the lake in the center, where the Beaver had dammed up 
the waters. All the people came up. They went east until they 
came to the ocean ; then they turned south until they came again 
to the ocean ; then they turned west until they came again to the 
ocean, and then they turned north, and as they went each tribe 
stopi)ed where it would. But the Jicarillas continued to circle 
around the place where they had come up from the underworld- 
Three times they went around, when the Ruler* became dis- 
pleased, and asked them where they wished to stop. They said, 
** In the middle of the earth ; " so he led them to a place very 
near to Taos and left them there, and the Taos Indians lived near 
them. 

Then he laid down the great mountains — the mountain beyond 
Durango, west of the Rio Grande ; the Sierra Blanca, east of the 
Rio Grande, and the other mountain to the southeast of Taos. 
He made also the four great rivers and gave them their names — 
in the north the NapiishH, the " flint arrow " river (the Arkansas) ; 
in the east the Canadian ; in the south the Rio Grande, and in 
the west the Cliama, and he gave the country to the Jicarillas. 
He made other rivers, but did not give them names. 

While the Jicarillas were moving about they by accident left 
a girl behind them near the place \vhere they had come up from 
the underworld. The girl's name was Ydlkni'-tstau'n^ the ** White- 
bead woman." The Sun shone upon her as she sat and she bore 
a lK)y child, and the Moon ijeamed upon her as she slept and she 

1 Wlio wuf- tlii> Kukii- or ('ro:itur is not rh-ar. My informant thoiigiit he wum the Sun- 
hoy, whioh i.M rn!inift'j*tly iuipos.siblc. The ijuostion remains open until Jicurillu myth- 
ology haM boon ^tudiod. 
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bore another boy child. The first born was stronger than the 
second, as the Sun is stronger than the Moon. When the boys 
were large enough to walk the Sun told her where to find her 
people, and she went to them. 

The boys lived with their mother near Taos. She made them 
a wheel-and-stick game to play with, and told them not to roll 
the wheel toward the north. They played three days, and the 
Sun's son rolled the wheel toward the east, the south, and the west? 
when his brother persuaded him to roll it toward the north to 
see what would happen. Then he rolled the wheel toward the 
north, and it rolled without stopping until it was out of sight. 
The boys decided to go after it, and they followed its track along 
the ground until they came to a house built like a Pueblo house. 
The wheel had gone around to the north side and was lying upon 
the flat roof. An Owl lived in the house. He heard a noise out- 
side, and sent his child to see what was there. The young owl 
climbed up the ladder and looked out the doorway on the roof 
and saw the wheel lying there and the boys standing below. He 
got the wheel and then called the boys, but they would not come. 
Then the old Owl went and called the boys, and they came into 
the house. They asked for their wheel, which they saw hanging 
up on the wall, but the old Owl called his wife and told her to 
build a fire and fill the pot with water. When the water was 
boiling he seized the boys and put them into the pot. When he 
thought the meat was cooked he took the pot from the fire and 
dipped the boys out with a large spoon, but they were both alive 
and asked for their wheel. He put them under the ashes to 
bake, but when he took them out they were alive and asked again 
for their wheel. The Owl said no more, but gave them their 
wheel, and they returned home to their mother. 

Soon afterward the Sun sent word to the woman to send his 
son to him. The Moon-boy staid at home with his mother, but 
the Sun-boy went and found his father at home. His father 
received him kindly and gave him a bow and arrows and a dress 
of turquois, with turquois bracelets and wristguard and a neck- 
lace of turquois beads for his neck. Then the Sun said to him, 
** Now you shall be called Naye-nayeszuni, * The destroyer-of- 
dangerous-things,' because I shall send you to destroy many 
dangerous things which annoy the people." 

His father told him to go first against a great Frog which 
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lived under the water in a lake by Taos* and sucked in every- 
body who came near. His breath was like sheet lightning at 
night, and he had sucked so many people under the water that 
there were very few Taos Indians remaining. 

The boy left his turquois dress and weapons with his fatlier 
and went as a poor boy, with torn clothing and neglected liair. 
He came to Taos and asked the people for food, but they laughed 
at his appearance and refused him food or shelter. He went 
away and slept outside the pueblo. It was winter, but he was 
the son of the Sun and the cold could not hurt him. The Pueblo 
store-rooms were full of corn. The boy outside waved his hand 
and all the grains disappeared from the cobs, and instead were 
only white worms. In the morning, when the Pueblos found 
the corn all gone, they were sorry for the way they liad treated 
the boy, who they now knew was a wonder-worker, so they went 
to him and asked his pardon. The boy forgave them and waved 
his hand, and again the white grains of corn were on the cob. 
Now they gave him plenty of corn and bre«ad and he had a good 
dinner. Then they told him about the great Frog and asked his 
help in the matter. He promised to help them, and after he 
had eaten he went out and went U]), like a lightning Jhish, to his 
father, the Sun, to get his turquois dress and his weapons. His 
father gave him also a wheel of black stone, a wooden wheel of 
blue, another wheel of yellow stone, and a varicolored wheel of 
wood. He gave him likewise four firesticks,' black, blue, yellow, 
and varicolored. 

When the boy returned to Taos and the Pueblos saw how 
finely he was dressed, they gave him a large armlet of red beads 
(coral?) for his right arm and another of white beads (shell?) 
for his left arm. He went down to the lake and stood on the 
east shore early in the morning as the Sun was coming up. The 
Frog i)ut his head up from the lake and tried to suck him in. 
but the boy could not be moved, and the Frog dived under the 
water again. Then the boy threw the wheel of black stone into 
the center of the lake, and the water fell a little. He went 
around to the south shore and threw in the blue wheel, and the 

1 Thuro iH no lnk(« thoru now, but tho Indinnn sny the spot Ik ni:irkf<l by t\ npriug' 
without any ronHiilenitilo outlet, immedint^^ly went of the pueblo. Tlie ground alK>ut 
it ii* Huid to quake ho that a horKe cannot go over it. 

2 The primitive tire uppuratUH, twirh'd in a hole in u block of wood until the heat 
ignite.x the tinder placed around the hole. 
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water fell yet a little more. He stood on the west shore and 
threw in the yellow wheel, and the water grew shallow and 
muddy. Then lie went around to the north and threw in the 
varicolored wheel of wood, and at once the water was dried up, 
and lie saw the Frog's house in the center of the lake, like a 
Puehlo house, with four doors, one on each side, and a row of 
stepping stones from each door to the edge of the lake. 

He went around to the east side of the lake, where he had 
stood at sunrise, and crossed over on the stepping stones to the 
first door. On each side of the door stood guard a Pueblo Indian 
who had been sucked in by the Frog. They had been put there 
to warn the Frog should an enemy approach ; but the boy only 
spoke to them and they were unable to move. At the south 
door he found two bears on guard, sitting upon their haunches. 
At the west door he found two immense snakas, with heads erect 
and hissing, antl at the north door he found two panthers. To 
each in turn he spoke, and they were motionless and allowed 
him to pass. Then he went inside the house, and there he 
found the Great Frog sitting in a room from which a door openeil 
on each of the four sides. He asked the Frog where were all 
the ))eople who had been sucked into the lake, but the Frog said 
he knew nothing about them. The boy knew this was not true, 
so he took out his four firesticks and twirled them rapidly until 
the room was full of thick smoke that choked the Frog, and it 
fell down dead. Then he told the two Pueblo guards to release 
their people, and they opened the four doors around the sides 
of the room, and all the rooms were fillet! with Pueblos who had 
l)een sucked under the water by the Frog. There were also a 
great many little frogs, the children of the Great Frog ; but they 
were too small to be dangerous, so the boy let them live, but 
told them they should never grow larger. From them came 
the present small frogs. The boy returned to Taos with all 
the people he had set free from under the water. The Pueblos 
were very grateful to have their friends restore<l to them and 
invited him to bring his mother and brother to Taos for any- 
thing they needed. He brought them there to visit for a while, 
and then went back to his father, the Sun, to see what was for 
him to do next. His mother and brother were afraid to stay 
alone, on account of the many dangerous things in the world, so 
they did not go back to their own camp, but remained with their 
friends at Taos. 
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When Naye-nai/esxani came again, like a lightning flash, to his 
father, the Sun told him he must now go and destroy a danger- 
ous Elk, who lived near the lake called K6-n<iMllV and ranged 
over the whole Jicarilla country. This Elk was of immense 
size — his youngest child was larger than any elk we know now — 
and very fierce and swift, so that he could overtake any one whom 
he pursued, and always tore him to pieces with his horns. 

His father gave him four flat round stones and four firesticks — 
hlack, hlue, yellow, and particolored— together with a bolt of 
lightning, and the boy took them and started to look for the Elk. 
He went first to the lake, but the Elk was not there, and he con- 
tinued the search until at last he found the Elk upon Dzil-hitsm 
mountain,* lying down with his face toward the east, on the look- 
out for any traveler who might he coming across the plain. 
While the boy was wondering how he could approach the Elk 
without being seen, a Gopher came up, to whom he told his 
story. The Gopher agreed to help him, and made a long circuit 
around to the east of the mountain, where he went under the 
ground and dug a tunnel all the way until he came up under 
the left shoulder of the Elk where he was lying down. He dug 
right up to the Elk's heart. The Elk felt the earth move, and 
looking around he saw the Gopher and asked him what he 
wanted. The Gopher said his little ones were cold, and he only 
wanted a little hair to line their nest. The P^lk said that was all 
right, so the Gopher pulled out a tuft of hair from directly over 
the Elk's heart. He dug a deep hole below the Elk, and then 
came back and told the boy. Naye-nayesxiVni, with his bow 
and arrows, firesticks, the flat stones, and the lightning bolt, 
entered the tunnel and went on until he came up under the Elk 
and could feel the throbbing of his heart where the Gopher had 
j)ulled out the hair. He fitted an arrow to his bow and shot the 
Elk through from one shoulder to the other. The Elk jumped 
to his feet and looked all around for the enemy. 

With the bolt of lightning from his father the boy shot his 
first firestick to the east, where it made a black smoke. The Elk 
ran in that direction, but found no one there. In the same way 
the boy shot the second firestick to the south, where it raised a 



1 Ko'HalhMti, *' rocoptrtdo of all wsUiTs," »» Ijiko with h tributary but no outlot, noar 
MoHC-a, ill San Luis park, Houthcrn ('oloratio. 

2 Dzyf-iiit-sai, "Kroat mountain," near Cimarron, N»nv Mt»xi<'o; ptM'hapH Haldy moun- 
tain. 
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blue smoke. Tlie Elk went toward it, but slowly now, for his 
wound was taking bisstrenj^th^and found nothing there. With 
the lightning bolt the boy shot the third firestick to the west, and 
it made a yellow smoke. The Elk went toward it, slowly now, 
for he wjis dying, but found nothing. Then the boy shot his last 
firestick to the north, and it raised a smoke of various colors. 
Tiie Elk went after it, but found nothing, and came back with 
his lifeblood gushing from his mouth, to die where he had first 
lain down. In the meantime the boy had made preparation by 
j)iling the four flat rocks, one above another, over the hole in 
which he was hiding. The Elk saw them and knew his enemy 
must be there. With a last effort he lowered his horns and 
charged upon them — once, and the black rock was split in pieces ; 
twice, and the blue rock under it was shivered; again, and the 
yellow rock was broken. Only the particolored rock now re- 
mained to protect the bo}^ but as the Elk lowered his horns again 
he rolled over dead and the whole earth trembled. 

The great dangerous Elk had smaller children. The boy did 
not kill these, but told them they must never grow larger, and 
from them have come the Elk that we know. He gave a part 
of the meat to the Gopher and brought the rest to his mother 
and brother and their friends at Taos. On command of his 
father, the Sun, he dried the skin of the Elk and made of it a 
coat with the hair inside and large enough to cover his whole 
body, all but his eyes, and laced it along the front. The blood 
he saved in an entrail and tucked it inside his coat, together 
with the two antlers of the Elk, one black and one red. Then 
he returned to his father to learn what more there was for him 
to do. 

His father told him he must go next to destroy two great 
eagles that lived on Tsc-ai, *^ Standing-rock," a high, steep cliff 
westward from Taos, with two sharp peaks on the eastern and 
the western ends and a depression in the center between them. 
They had two young ones in the nest. From their perch upon 
the two high peaks they kept watch over all the country below, 
and whenever either saw an Indian traveling alone he would 
swoop down upon him, bear him up in his talons higli above 
the cliff, and dash the life out of him on the rocks below, that 
the young eagles might have food. 

Taking his coat of elk skin with the entrail full of blood and 
27 
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the two horns, as directed by his father, the boy traveled on to 
Tse-ai and stopped at the base of the eagle cliff. There he put 
on his elk-skin coat, with the hair inside, put the entrail and the 
two horns in his bosom, and laced it all tightly across in front. 
Then he lay down and waited. Soon the male eagle saw him 
and swooped down and tried to strike his talons into the boy's 
body. Three times he struck at him as the boy lay flat upon 
the ground, but the sharp claws only slipped off from the smooth 
elk skin. Then the boy turned over and the eagle fastened his 
claws into the lacing of the coat and carried the boy high up 
above the clifif and dashed him down near the nest. The blood 
from the entrail was spilled upon the rock and the eagle thought 
the boy was dead and told the young birds to go and eat. 

As the young eagles came near to tear him in pieces the boy 
made a hissing sound, "S-s .' " and tliey were frightened and ran 
back to their father. " What kind of meat have you brought 
us? It whistles and we don't think it is dead." Their father 
said, " It is the wind that whistles through the hole where my 
claws struck. Go back and eat." Then the old eagle flew away 
and left the young ones alone with the boy. 

The young eagles came near again and the boy cauglit them 
and held them fast. " When does your father come back and 
where does he sit?" The young birds answered, "When it 
hails he is coming and he will sit on the east peak." ** And 
when does your mother come and where does she sit? " They 
answered, " When it rains she is coming and will sit on the 
western peak." 

Naye-nnyesxani went and hid himself behind a shelf of tlie 
eastern j)eak. Very soon it began to hail and he got out his 
black elk horn and watched. Then he heard a man cry, and 
looking up he saw the male eagle coming with a Pueblo Indian 
in his talons. The old eagle came near and dashed the man 
down upon the rock and killed him, and then settled down upon 
the high peak to rest and flap his wings. The boy crept out 
from behind the rock and threw the elk horn so that it struck 
the eagle in the back of the head and killed him, and the eagle 
tumbled off" the peak and fell clear down to the bottom of the 
clifi". 

The boy went and hid behind the western peak. Soon it be- 
gan to rain, and he saw the mother eagle coming with another 
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Indian in her claws. She threw the man down upon the rock 
and killed him, and then flew up upon the i)eak to rest. The 
boy struck her with his red elk horn, and she fell dead to the 
bottom of the cliff. Then he came out from behind the rock 
and went over to the two young eagles in the nest. He did not 
kill them, but told them they must never grow any larger, and 
eaj^les have remained of that size ever since. 

Now, the boy wanted to go back to his father, but the cliff 
was very steep and high and there was no way to climb down 
to the bottom. He walked round and round on the top of the 
rock, but found no way to get down. Toward evening, when it 
was getting dark, he saw a Bat flying below near the base of the 
rock, and the Bat had a basket. The boy called to him once 
and again, and at last the Bat heard and asked him what he 
wanted. The boy said, ** If you will take me down from this 
rock, I will give you some eagle feathers." p]verybody knows 
what eagle feathers are worth, so the Bat said he would do it, 
and he circled round and round the rock, because it was too 
steep to fly directly up, until he reached the top. 

He had the basket tied to his body with spider threads, and 
at first the boy was afraid to get in, but the Bat encouraged him 
and told him to get in and keep his eyes shut and he would be 
all right, but if he forgot and opened his eyes he would get dizzy 
and would fall out and be killed ; so the boy got into the basket, 
and the Bat began to go down by circling around the rock in 
the same way that he had come. He went very slowly, and once 
the boy got tired and wanted to open his eyes ; but the Bat 
knew his ihoiujhU and warned him again, and the boy kept his 
eyes shut, and at last they were down. 

Nafie-aayesxCCni went over to the dead eagles and pulled out 
the small white feathers from their breasts and wings and filled 
the Bat's basket with them. He stretched out the male eagle to 
face the east and its mate to face the west, and then brought the 
basket of feathers and gave them to the Bat. The Bat started 
home, but after going a little way he met a flock of tloklfn 
birds, who took all his feathers from him.* He came back and 



1 Tt/jkl' n or 'lokl'n: dcHoribod a^ miiiaII brown binls with bluck breast and tuil-foutherH 

like tbortc of the onglt', the mytli being intondoil to account for the resemblance. Tliey 

go in flockM in the level groundH of the JicHrilhi eouutry and remain through the year. 

When the Jicarilla hunter killH an eagle he docH not pull out the feathers himself, but 

bringff the dead bird to a medicine-man, who has the proper "eagle medieine," and 



I 
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told the boy what had happened and asked for some more 
feathers. The hoy palled some large feathers from the tails and 
wings of the two dead eagles and gave them to the Bat and told 
him not to go by the plain this time, but to fly home through 
the mountains, so no one would see him. The Bat took his 
advice, and this time he got home safe with the feathers. The 
boy went to Taos to see his mother and brother, and then re- 
turned to see what more his father, the Sun, liad for him to do. 

His father told him of still other dangerous things which must 
be exterminated before the people could go about their affairs in 
safety. It is a long story — the whole lifetime story of A^ayr- 
nayesxiVni — and space forbids the recital of all the adventurous de- 
tails. He was sent next by his father to destroy two giant Bears 
that lived in a mountain west from Santa Clara and ravaged the 
whole country around. The Indian arrows only glanced from 
the bodies of the animals without harming them, but the boy's 
father showed him how to kill the he-bear by shooting him 
through the heart, which was in the palm of his right fore foot.* 
The she-bear was killed by a bolt of lightning darted by the 
Sun himself. The bodies were burnt and the two cubs were 
commanded to grow no larger, and bears remain of that size 
ever since. 

There was also a rock, known as Ttflf-nanlMn, "" Rock-that- 
runs," which " lived " at Cieneguilla, ejiat of the Rio Grande 
and southwest of Taos. The rock was alive and had a head 
and a mouth and used to roll after people and overtake and 
crush them and then swallow them. By the help of his father, 
the Sun, the boy shot an arrow through the rock and killed it. 
The rock is still there, lying on a level flat — a black rock as large 
as a house, with its " face " to the west, and with a spot on the 
north and on the south side where the arrow went through, and 
red streaks running down from them were the blood ran down 
to the ground. 

Other monsters he destroyed, until at last his father told him 



HHU.H him to «lo tlie work. ShouWI oiu> wlio \\i\n not the <'Hj5l<« iiif»«lioiiu» venttiro to piill 
out the feat hers, his finK»*r.^ wonhl enimp up witli rheiimutie pains. The Jiearillu.^^ 
werr thu.-* in.-*tnu"t«'«l l>y X'nft-tuiift^jriVni^ who had the nuMlieine from hi.s futher, the 
Sun. \ similar euj^U" medieine i.«* found tiniouK the Cherokoe, ('addo, an«l nmny otlier 
triln's. 

1 Thix ineiiient has puralk-ln in Cherokee and other Indian myths iu« well as in 
European folkh>re. 
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there was only one more left. This w«as a great winged fish 
which dwelt in a lake somewhere in the west and lived upon 
human hearts. It used to fly above the trails and dart down 
upon its victims, crushing in their breast-bone to get at the heart. 
The Sun gave this last work to the Moon-boy, who had staid at 
home all this time to take care of his mother. The two brothers 
went on together until they came to the lake and waited for the 
great fish to fly out. When it came the Moon-boy struck it on 
the head and stunned it with a lightning bolt which the Sua 
had given him. Then as it lay motionless he shot four arrows 
into its heart. Cutting the body open, he lifted out the heart 
upon the four arrows and thrust it into the moon, and we see 
it there now. 

When their work was done and the world was made safe, the 
boys said their last words to the people and started after the Sun 
along the trail to the west. Twelve men went with them. As 
they journeyed they came to twelve mountains, one after an- 
other, and inside of each mountain the brothers placed a man 
to wait forever until their return. They went on and on until 
they went into the western ocean, where they are living now in 
a house of turquois under the green water. 



THC GIRL AND THC DOOS— FURTHER COMMENTS 

SIGNK KINK 

In the last number of the AnUu'opoUnjUt a summary of this well- 
known folk-tide of the Kskimo was given, together with evidence 
that tended to show that it throws some light upon the way in 
which Europeans gained their Eskimo name of qavdlunait. 

It now remains to examine in the same way the etymology 
and transformations of the word irqigdlit, applied in the legend 
to the other half of the semi-bestial offspring and usually trans- 
lated as Indians. This word also has a special individual history . 

The word employed in the legend is, as we know, inpgdlit 
(sing., irqigdlik),but it is probable that it was originally irqizdllt, 
with long 1 (sing., irqizdllk).* This does not make much diifer- 

1 AtniOMt everyone who hsiM h:id to do with tliin word Hpell.s it in a manner peeiiliar to 
himself. KleinHohrnidt, wlioappearn not to hav« inquired into it.s etymoh»py or to have 
Htiidiod its relation t<t thu legend, and who tranMhtteH it ext^hi.sively an "^mnll gohlinn 
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ence in tlie appearance of the word, but it has a profound effect 
upon the meaning, as Itt with a short i is merely the pre])osttion 
with, indicating possession, while lit with the long i is an adjective 
denoting horrible or repulsive attributes. Thus inulit means 
people having a most repulsive appearance, and in certain con- 
nections indicates the very specter of the tomb.* Arnali means 
the bad and ugly girl. Hence if the original form of the word 
in this story was irqizdlit, it should be translated as small or 
dwarfish people of a repulsive appearance, instead of people with 
irqit (nits or eggs of lice). 

We have seen that the tradition has retained the latter mean- 
ing and applied it to the Indians, but I am of the opinion that 
in the early days of the story it possessed the former signification 
and referred to quite another people than the Indians, namely, 
the Ku riles, or other Aino-like dwarfish tribes of Asia, with 
whom the Eskimo must have had intercourse in ages past, as 
even now, wliile,on the other hand, they probably did not come 
in contact with the Indians until a much later period. 

That the legend originated in eastern Asia seems to me beyond 
all doubt, and in proof of this the word irqilik (or irgilek") 
may itself, inter alla^ be cited. The root irk is undoubtedly of 
Asiatic origin (see last number of the Anlhrojyologist, page 183). 
This may be seen from its occurrence in a number of Siberian 
words and from the fact that while in its extended forms, such 
as irqit and injigdlik, it is spread throughout the whole of Eskimo 
America, even to the east of Greenland, it nevertheless remains 
in Asia intact in what I may call its original form and significa- 
tion, while, on the other hand, I have never met with the root- 



witli liog fiU'CH, who livo underground/' writoH it in thu hingular as "orkilvk;" Kink 
ami Holui respectively (for we.Ht and eaxt Greenlanil), " erkilik " ; Boii8 (for ('iinibor- 
lund hay), "erqigdlik ;" Parry (for Baffin Land), "ertkciloo; " Sohwatka (for Hudnon 
bay), "ik'killin ;" rptitot(for Mackenzie river), " ipqigdliqk." In all of tlieno we may 
trace an endeavor to give a clear expression to the guttural k (7). Parry is the only 
one who has given to the word a long final Hyllahlo. It is not, however, ea»y to Hay 
whether the object of the double e in "erkeilee" is to lengthen the syllable to our 
" lit" or whether it is employed to nimply sharpen the Aound of the c. It would bo of 
great consequence to know with certainty that irqigdlik with a long t had traveled txa 
far eastward as Baffin Land, but notwithstanding the fact that the celebratetl arctic 
voyager was a very conscientious observer and noter of words, we probably ought to 
receive it with some caution. The final syllable "lik" was doufttless originally lek, 
and probably related to erpok t»r erd, to be sickened or disgusted with something. The 
d intnjiluced before lit or lit is fur the sake of euphony, lus in almost all wonis in which 
it it* tViund preceding /. 

2 Pctitot, Vocabulaire Esquimaux-FranQais. 
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word in any vocabularies of American languages that I have had 
an opportunity of consulting. 

That the legendary word irqigdlit has only come to our knowl- 
edge througli American-Eskimo folk-lore instead of from Asiatic 
sources is due, I think, to the fact that hitherto nothing really 
original or detailed has been published concerning Asiatic Es- 
kimo myths, though some of the elements of the Greenland 
myths are easily recognized among Siberian tribes. It is hoped 
that fresh investigations, like those instituted by recent expedi- 
tions, may soon fill the gap that has hitherto existed. 

A striking proof that irqit belongs to Asia and, at the same 
time, of the intimate relations existing between the Eskimo and 
the Ainos is found in the fact that the word actually exists in 
the Aino vocabulary, not, indeed, in identical form, but as uruki, 
having its usual significance of vermin, or eggs of lice (see Me- 
moirs of Lit. College, Chamberlaine). Those who have an aural 
acquaintance with these dialects will not be misled by the 
change of form into doubting the identity of the two words. A 
vowel may, in fact, be modified in a variety of ways, and those 
who have had experience know how difficult it is to represent 
these modified sounds by the ordinary letters of the English 
alphabet. Suffice it to say that uruki, by a slight slurring or 
contraction of the middle syllable, may easily pass into the 
Eskimo word irqi. I have not succeeded in tracing uruki farther 
than the root-word here given, and have not found it combined 
with tlie suffixes Itt or lit. 

The discovery of the word uruki in the Aino tongue greatly 
strengthens the view that the word irqigdlit of our tale must 
originally have been applied to the Ainos or to their predeces- 
sors (some authors even say ancestors), who from their dwarfish 
stiiture and Imiry appearance were a strikingly ugly race of dog- 
like aspect, and therefore favorable subjects for the tradition, 
liesides, the Ainos themselves have a tradition that they are de- 
scended from the dissimilar couple, the Maid and the Dog. The 
Eskimo, on the contrary, do not derive their own origin from 
that source. 

Have the Eskimo possibly borrowed the legend from their 
Asiatic neighbors and afterward embellished it with such addi- 
tions as seemed to them witty and amusing, or are the new in- 
cidents tiie natural result of their wanderings and the gradual 
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obliteration of the original tradition? As an insUnce of its 
embellishment we may cite the action of the dog's wife in send- 
ing her progeny out into the world. This is not found in the 
Aino tradition, which mentions but one bjistard against the ten 
of the Eskimo version.* 

Whether borrowed from another or arising independently, the 
Eskimo version is undoubtedly the richer in ideas, among which 
we may discover ethnological hints of importance. Among 
these I regard the use of the willow-leaf as the ferry-boat for 
that portion of the litter whom the mother determined should 
be irqigdlit (Indians), or as I prefer irqigdlit (Ainos), or perhaps 
the more rei)ulsive and beast-like predecessors of the Ainos, 
tsuchi-gumo, or koropok-guru. Why should the mother, Taor- 
tissinaq, Neviassiaq, or Vinigumisuitssoq, choose this apparently 
unsuitable narrow leaf for such an important purpose in prefer- 
ence to, let us say, the alder or some other broader leaf? May it 
not be that in this the Eskimo retain a recollection of the holy 
significance which the willow has for the Ainos, who even at the 
present day form their amulets from its wood and consider it as 
an important offering to their gods, the Innao? 

Again, why did not the woman charm the willow-leaf as it is 
invariably stated she did the shoe-sole that was to turn into a 
boat to convey the otlier portion of the litter away from the 
coast? Was it not because the sacred willow-leaf of the Ainos 
wiis itself gifted with magic power sufficient in any case to take 
its cargo of injigdlit to a harbor of safety ? " Go ye to the land 
and become irqigdlit," was her command, meaning, according 
to our opinion, one of the Aino-like tribes originally the imme- 
diate neighbors of the Eskimo, who also possessed their own 
legend of the Dog, who also po.ssessed the word irqigdlit or 
uruqigdli, and to whom the term " people of horrid appearance " 
most aptly applies. 

Another striking proof that the meaning Indians, as applied 
to the term irqigdlit, is an after-embellishment is the fact that 
in connnon everyday life its meaning is entirely different, it 
being then applied to repulsive goblins who dig holes for them- 



1 UnfortuiiJitcly the Aino U'geiKl is known to uw only tliroiigh tlio vory britff jibstrjiot 
contHincd in the MoinoirM, etc, antJ it is thcri-fori* <iiiit.' possible Uuit I jun ignorant of 
its full extent. 
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selves in Ihe ground,' and who, it is said, have no human qual- 
ity except that they are reputed to be excellent marksmen 
with the bow and arrow,' and these fabulous beings, the Green- 
landers, like other peoples, nnable to retain the picture of their 
former neighbors unalloyetl, now lodge in the interior of their 
own country. How, we may ask, have hairy t^rea like these, 
the very type of those in the legend of the Dog, retained such a 
strong hold upon the imagination of the Eskimo? Is it not 
from the fact that it was these pigmy people and not the Indiana 
that were the original subjects of the legend? 



r 



We may add that the memory has not been retained unalloyed, 
as the Eskimo now recollect only their skill with the l>ow, tlicir 
hedtial ways, and their strong and dog-like eyebrows.' 

The subjoined picture by the native artist and seal-hunter, 
Aron, gives the current conception of all Grecnlanders of the 
present day with regard to the irqigdiit, and we must acknowl- 
edge that instead of supporting the theory of their being Indians, 
it goes to show that they are considered as some universal proto- 
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type of mankind, some semi-bestial pigmy tribe of Siberia or the 
Kuriles, tsuchi-giimo or koropok-guru. Compare this Greenhmd 
seal-hunter's illustration with the special peculiarities of the Aino 
race, such as the abundance of hair and the well marked eye- 
brows, and note the further fact that not a single irqigdlik is seen 
without his bow and arrows. Does not this recall in a striking 
manner the ugly hairy dwarfs, the extraordinary archers, the 
koropok -gurus ? Another fact that tends against the Indian 
theory is that the Eskimo — at least those of Greenland — have 
retained a recollection of true Indian peoples, their former ene- 
mies, in a word totally different from irqigdlit, namely, torngit 




TOBNGIT 1 



(sing., tuneq). These, too, have undergone a mythical change, 
and, like the irqigdlit, or primitive, dwarf-like Aino neighbors of 
the Eskimo, have been given a place in Greenland itself, on the 
inland ice beyond the coast which they themselves never visit,, 
deterred both by the natural difficulties and from superstitious 
fear. 

Both in tradition and in pictures the torngit are represented 
as of much greater size than the Eskimo themselves, while the 
irqigdlit are much smaller. It should also be noted that the torn- 
git, or true Indians, frighten and overawe them by their force 

1 In playing at ball with t}u> huge it^Uindor (tlmeq), Kivnqiarsiicuk happened to kill 
one of his brothers-in-law during an encounter with the giant. 
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and physical superiority, and never, like the irqigdlit, by any- 
thing non-human. 

The Greenlander 8 pictorial representation of the torngit forms 
about as great a contrast to the irqigdlit as do men and beasts, 
or as is found between the Asiatic and the American j)eriod8 of 
the race history of the Eskimo. 

There is still so much to relate about the torngit that it will 
not do to assign them to the mere end of an article on another 
subject,' and I will therefore close by stating it as my conviction 
that we may certainly change the irqigdlit of the dog legend to 
irqigdlit, and thus alter its meaning from dwarfish people with 
vermin to dwarfish people of a repulsive appearance — in other 
words, from the American Indians to the hairy pigmies of Asia, 
whether or not these be specialized into one or other of the tribes 
mentioned in the preceding pages. 



BOOK REVIEWS 



BrmveM Documents of Muranhu Sons, ofNipjmr. By H. V. Ililprechl, Ph. D. , 
etc.f and Rev. A. T. Clay. Philadelphia ^ 1S98. 

The handsome large quarto volume of 90 pages and 20 plates 
bearing the above title is Vol. ix, series A, '* Cuneiform texts," 
issued by the Babylonian Expedition of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, " Murashu Sons " was a firm of bankers, brokers, real- 
estate operators, and usurers who conducted a prosperous busi- 
ness in the ancient city of Nippur, on the Babylonian plain, 
about 460-400 years B. C. Being a care-taking and responsible 
house, they had the tablets which recorded their operations 
made of especially pure clay, neatly inscribed in cuneiform 
clmracters, and stored away for future reference in a room about 
20 feet long and 10 feet wide. It happened that this future was 
more remote than they could have expected, as it was not until 
May, 1893, that the room was opened and searched. It was 
then about 20 feet below the surface of a mound of debris mark- 
ing the site where once stood the central part of the city. The 
tablets were carefully removed, many of them in a fine state of 
preservation, and now form the staple of the imposing book be- 

i Am to tho torngit, »«o The Tontrul E»kimo, hy Dr Franz Boas. 
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fore us, ill which a number of them are photolithographed, trans- 
literated, and translated, with such learned commentary and 
exegetic apparatus as the erudite editors deemed desirable for 
the understanding of the text. 

This part of it we may leave for the Assyriologists to dwell 
upon. The aspect which attracts the less ponderous pundit is 
the glympse offered by these venerable records of the life and 
sentiments of men and women some twenty-five hundred years 
ago. 

They were a mixed set. The firm, at first father and sons and 
later the sons alone, were shrewd Semites, subjects of Artaxerxes 
and Darius, while their clients were Semites, Persians, Greeks, 
Medes, Judeans, Sabeans, Edomites, and others of unknown 
blood. All this is proved by their proper names engraved on 
the tablets. 

The business was as miscellaneous as the crowd. A jewelry 
firm guarantees that an emerald which they have set in a gold 
ring for a gentleman will not fall out for twenty years. A brick- 
maker agrees to deliver 25,240 bricks within a given time. Tliree 
brothers hire some oxen for three years, and agree to become 
severally liable for the debt. A lessee agrees to pay 25 loads of 
dates, 60 bags of flour, a lamb, and a jar of the best date wine 
for the rent of a field and stable. 

The Messrs Murashu were usually satisfied with the moderate 
return of 20 per cent a year on their loans ; but added the stipu- 
lation that if not paid when due the debtor must pay 40 per cent. 
They were very particular to have their documents witnessed, 
sometimes as many as thirty or more attestants affixing their 
seals, or, as was also usual, printing their thumb-mark on the 
soft clay. 

The consideration was often in kind, such as wheat, dates, 
barley, domestic animals, etc., but shekels of silver are also men- 
tioned, and there seems to have been a distinction between that 
wliich wiis fine and that which was alloyed to various degrees. 

Taxes then must have been as disagreeable as they are now, 
and not less burdensome. One of the Messrs Murashu paid on 
three fields a viana of silver and one soldier, with flour and other 
food for his support. The custom of releasing a j)risoner on a 
bail-bond was well understood, as we learn from one tablet in 
which an uncle becomes surety in ten vuma of silver that his 
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gracelesH nephew, if released from gaol, will not leave Nippur 
without legal ])ermis8ion. Life and folks in the old town must 
have been much the same as with us. 

In one respect they were ahead (?) of us. They were very 
pious. Their personal names were generally compounded with 
that of some god, and other indications attest their deep religious 
feeling. Singularly few female names occur, and apparently the 
women had little share in business life. 

D. G. Brintox. 



Die Formal der FamUie und die Ftprmen der Wirtmhafi. Orosse. Freiburg^ 
1896. 

Since the appearance of Ijewis Morgan's ** Ancient Society," so- 
ciology has undoubtedly made great progress, and although the 
well-known theory of the promiscuity of mankind, proposed 
for the first time by that distinguished sociologist, may now be 
considered as refuted, the science of comparative ethnology has 
profited by his work in spite of numerous attacks, j)articularly 
those of Starke' atid Westermarck.' To these has recently been 
added a work of great importance, taking a totally difl'erent 
standpoint. I refer to Grosse's "Stages of society and regi- 
mentation."' The author says in the preface that he began the 
studies for this book with the intention of writing a history of 
the development of the human family, and that he concluded 
with the conviction that such a history cannot at this time be 
written by anyone. " My book is only a small contribution to 
a great preliminary work ; it treats of the relations of the family 
to the only factor of culture — to regimentation." 

Grosse's standpoint is that of an evolutionist. He says, ^^ All 
the organic sciences of nature are now marching in the ranks of 
evolution," and he therefore develops in his book the evolution 
of mankind from the lowest races to the civilized nations, and 
I may venture to say that his book is founded on the only 
science that can give us a key to the right understanding of 
man, namely, on comparative ethnology. It is true that he is 

1 SUrktt. Die primitive Familie. 1888. 

a WesttTmurck. The history of hiimun mnrrinK^*- 

» I tranxhUe ^'irUehaft hy ** reKimeiitution," a word firHt iiitrodiiPrd by Powoll (Ifi 
Ann. Report Buroaii of Ethnology, p. civ), and which m(*ant( *'thi> grouping of pcopleH 
by inNtitulional bondf<, while the accomplishment of jiintice in the Hocial function or 
office which a confederation or group of peoples performs." 
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not himself an observer, but he supports his theories by facts 
taken from the best scientific observers, and if he son)etiines 
cites an author not in all respects accurate the fault of observa- 
tion must not be ascribed to him. 

After giving, in chapter I, a definition of the diflerent groups 
of mankind (family, clan, tribe, etc.), he proceeds to divide the 
l)rimitive races into five classes, as follows : 

1. The lower hunters (Niedere Jager). — Among these he reckons 
the dwarf people of Africa (Akka-akka) the Boshimen, the 
Veddas of Ceylon, the Mincopies of the Andaman islands, the 
Kuba of Sumatra, the Acta of the Philippines, the Patagonians, 
the Bororo of central Brazil, and the Eskimo. 

2. The higher htmters ('* Hohere Jager "). — Here he classes the 
people of the west coast of North America from southern Cali- 
fornia to Alaska, and the Italmenes of Kamtchatka, a people 
now extinct ; but to this group especially belong the fisher-people 
living along the northwest coast of America from the south of 
Cape Flattery to the Atna* river in the north; also the Haida 
of Queen Charlotte islands. 

3. The herdei'8 (" Viehziichter ''). — These are people who con- 
sider the breeding of cattle as their principal industry. He 
counts among them all the nomadic people of Asia, like the 
Turkomans, Kirgises, Mongols, a great many of the Tibetans, 
Jakutes, Samojedes, Tunguses, and Tschuktsches. To them also 
belong the Toda, living in the Nilgiri mountains of southern 
India, and the Laplanders of northern Asia, the Arabs and the 
native races of the upper Nile, the Dinka, Nueir, Bari, Galla, and 
Somali. He says (p. 90) : " In America, previous to the arrival 
of Europeans there were no pastoral tribes. Not until the im- 
])ortiition of the horse were some people developed to the nomadic 
stage in the southern pampas.'' 

4. The lower agriculturists (" Niedere Ackerbauer "). — He means 
by this expression ** tribes and people who devote themselves 
either exclusively or especially to the raising of food ])lants and 
in such manner that all the members of the society capable for 
the work take an active part in the ])roduction and do it as a 
duty.'' This form of culture embraces the larger number of 
African peoples, numerous tribes in southern Asia, nearly all the 
Indonesians, the Oceanians, and the whole native population of 

1 8ke«na river. (L. H.) 
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America, in so far as they did not take exclusively to hunting, 
like the Eskimo and Fuegians, or mount to civilization, like the 
Peruvians and Mexicans. 

5. The higher ngncidturists ('* Hohere Ackerhauer ")• — ^^ this 
group Grosse classes the civilized nations of Mexico (ancient), 
the Chinese, Egyptians, Indians, Greeks, Romans, Celts, Ger- 
mans, and Slavs. 

The conclusion of the work gives a good idea of Grosse's theory. 
He says, pp. 242-245 : " The most select form of regimentation, 
the single family, exists under all forms of culture. Every 
where, so far as our experience goes, parents and children form a 
close life community recognized hy the other members. Foun- 
dation and conservation of the single family depends indeed not 
only upon special economical but upon general natural condi- 
tions. They influence first the form of marriage. While many 
other factors determine whether monogamy or polygamy shall 
dominate, it cannot be denied that the tendency to polygamy is 
particularly strong when the male possesses besides his natural 
superiority also an economic one, while if the wife stands eco- 
nomically more independent of the husband a tendency to mo- 
nogamy becomes pronounced. The relation of equity and power 
between the husband and wife is settled chiefly by their econom- 
ical position. Where the chief production lies in the hands of 
the man, as with hunters and herders, all possession and all jus- 
tice is in his hand. The wife is his slave, without possession or 
right. Among the lower agriculturists the female regimentation 
has at least just as much signification for the maintenance of the 
community as that of the male, and we have seen that the 
woman generally acts not as a slave, but as a companion, some- 
times superior to the man in command. The economical sov- 
ereignty of the two determines their rights over the children. 
The woman disposes of the children only when she is econom- 
ically the stronger — the jiroducer and possessor. In all other 
cases the children belong to the man, even when they are only 
counted among the kinship of the mother. The formation of 
the clan also depends, at least in part, upon economic conditions. 
Though the chief roots of its power are undoubtedly to be found 
in religious ideas, the clan can develop and preserve it only when 
it is not too easy for the younger members of the family to make 
themselves self-dependent. 
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** The most distinct and most powerful is the influence of regi- 
mentation upon kinship. Kinsliip, it is true, does exist in all 
stages of regimentation, but it shows in every different stage a 
more or less different form of organization and function. By 
far the most practically important kinships are united by patri- 
archy. Among the hunting people, of course, where mother- 
descent prevails, kinship is exclusively denoted by name-giving. 
The father's right of possession, which results in no small part 
from his economic position, makes it impossible for the kinship 
of mother-descent among the hunters to form a real community. 
All the kinships of hunting people, which form geographically 
united groups, are characterized by father-descent. Cattle-rais- 
ing, which gives to the man exclusive domination in acquisition 
and possession, does not allow the mother kinship to form. 
Agriculture, which is with many people the business and the 
right of women, makes it possible for kinship by mother-descent 
to develop to a firm economical, social, and political community. 
Here too, however, its domination is not unlimited ; probably 
in the beginning mother-descent kinship among the lower agri- 
culturists had rivals in similarly organized groups of descend- 
ants from the father, and in the course of time the latter extended 
more and more at the expense of the former. In the lowest 
forms of regimentation kinship has neither great extension nor 
great power; the imperfect and limited production only rarely 
and ephemerally allows single families to unite themselves in 
more extensive groups. Cattle- raising also is not favorable to a 
firm and durable close kinship organization. Only the need for 
protection forces blood-relations to stand together in war, while 
the necessity for food separates them in times of peace. Kin- 
ships of pjxstoral tribes act essentially as communities for i>ro- 
tection. Only the lower forms of agriculture, which not only 
allow but demand a community of regimentation, has made by 
means of kinship a firmly and durably united life-community 
which acts powerfully and in every direction. If kinship among 
the lower agriculturists became a mighty social organization, it 
owes this essentially to its economic functions. 

'' We can express the result of our researches in one sentence : 
that under even/ fonn of culture that fonu of regimentation reigns 
which is conjoinnahle to economic relations and needs. * There is 
absolutely no part, no function of culture which docs not pro- 
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duce a certain effect upon the organization of human society, 

and all these conditions must be especially pointed out if they 

are to be understood and properly estimated,' The complete 

scientific understanding of regimentation lies at the end of our 

work still as a far-distant goal before us. We must confess, 

even, that it never appeared so far until we had traveled a few 

steps on the long way to reach it." 

Ch. L. Henning. . 



Boas on Indian face-jxiinlings. 

The American Museum of Natural History, New York city, 
has begun the second volume of its " Memoirs " in a very cred- 
itable way. They are published in large quarto, on superior 
j)aper, with fine typography and wide margins. Anthropology 
is included among the sciences dealt with in the second volume, 
and its first number, sent out June 16, 1898, contains important 
data from the Jesup North Pacific expedition, descriptive of 
" Facial Paintings of the Indians of Northern British Columbia" 
(pp. 24 and 6 plates with letter-press opposite). Researches like 
these will be helpful in settling the problem whether the char- 
acteristics of the American Indian race are derived directly from 
Asiatic sources or result from an intermixture of Asiatic with 
American tribes. For 1897 Dr Franz Boas had selected as a field 
of research the coast of British Columbia from the Skeena river 
(54° north latitude) southward to Victoria (48° 20' north lati- 
tude), excluding Vancouver island, but taking in a part of the 
interior — Kwakiutl, Coast Selish, Fraser and Thompson River, 
Chilcotin (Tinne), and Bellacoola Indians. The map plainly 
shows all particulars. The work was divided between scientists 
of the Jesup expedition and those of the British Association for 
the Advancement of Science. The able assistants of Dr Boas 
were Livingston Farrand, of Columbia University, and Harlan I. 
Smith, of the American Museum of Natural History. 

Tlie Indians of the above area have a habit of reproducing on 
their foreheads, cheeks, chins, and jaws images of the animals 
which are used as their family crests. The animal forms are 
highly conventionalized, and may be recognized by a number of 
symbols characteristic of each species. They do not attempt per- 
spective, but characterize solely by " distortion and dissection." 

29 
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Nevertheless we must admire the ingenuity and invention of 
the artist, who often spreads the marks over one-half or the 
whole of a person's face, though it is often difficult to ascertain 
what animal or other object it is intended to represent. 'J'he 
plates show about one hundred of these faces, no two being 
alike. We see, for instance, the killer-whale in black and green ; 
beak of hawk ; mouth of frog in red; paws of wolf, beaver, and 
sea monsters ; proboscis of mosquito in black ; mosquito bites, 
a succession of red spots ; feet of mountain goat ; tail of raven, 
woodpecker, and other birds ; tuft of puffin ; back of whale in 
red ; mouth of sculpin in red ; feet of bear in black and red ; 
crest of sea-lion ; nest of eagle in red ; bars of copper in red ; 
fish-net; cirrus, cumulus, and stratus clouds in various colors. 

Albert S. Gatschet. 



l^he Nein Bnirunvick Magazine. 

This is a new and popularly written periodical, published by 
W. K. Reynolds at St John, New Brunswick, for $1.50 per year. 
The first number bears date July 1, 1898, and deals mainly with 
historical descriptions and problems. Among the collaborators 
we find several university men, such as Montague Chamberlain, 
of Harvard, a writer on ethnography, who contributes to the 
present number an article on " The Origin of the Maliseet In- 
dians." Another contributor is W. T. Ganong, Ph. D., now a pro- 
fessor in Smith College, Northampton, Mass., and an authority 
on certain branches of botany. For many years past he has in- 
vestigated the geographic names in New Brunswick of Indian 
and European origin, and has recently issued a treatise on their 
cartography, adducing the testimony of old maps from 1600 A. D. 
down to the present time. In the present number he has an 
article entitled " Where stood Fort Latour ? " Another paper is 
by James Hannay, on " The Brothers d 'Amours, the first French 
settlers on the St John River." 

The history and topography of the thinly peopled province of 
New Brunswick is very little known outside its own limits; hence 
we gladly welcome a periodical that brings nearer to us the land 
of our interesting neighbors, with its Anglo-French population, 
its numerous Indian towns, and the manifold industries and in- 
terests that it embodies. 
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Students of the history of New Brunswick may be glad to 
know that many historical facts and problems of Canadian his- 
tory are discussed in the ** Educational Review," published by 
G. U. Hay, St John, New Brunswick. ($1.00 per annum.) 

Albert S. GATScH^rr. 



Thk Name of the Dog-ancestor in Eskimo Folk-lore. — I 
have read with great pleasure Fru Rink's interesting article in 
the Anthropologist for June on the widespread Eskimo folk-tale of 
the girl who mated with a dog. Her explanation of the manner 
in which an ancient story came to be used to account for the 
origin of the white men is certainly very ingenious and, I think, 
highly probable. 

I am forced, however, to dissent from her conclusions in re- 
gard to the etymological meaning of the name applied to the dog- 
parent in the Point Barrow stock. Fru Rink appears to have some- 
what misinterpreted what I had to say in the passage to which 
she has done me the honor to refer (American Naturalist^ Vol 20, 
p. 594). I certainly never thought of connecting the word with 
" ijiqaug." The name, as I heard it, was not " azelu," but " aselu," 
with the accent on the first vowel, which is a distinct continental 
a, like the a in " father," and not a flat " a," like the German 
" essen," as she suggests. The word for " eye '' at Point Barrow 
is " \M " or " idyt," which differs but slightly, and in conformity 
with other well- recognized dialectic differences, from the Green- 
landic ** isse " (pronounced " ijl," with the J soft). I do not see 
how it is possible to trace any connection between this word and 
the element '* ase." The rest of the word, as Fru Rink suggests, 
is undoubtedly the affix meaning " bad," which is as much used 
in the Point Barrow dialect as in Greenlandic, but we cannot, I 
think, accept her translation of the whole. 

I hope, now that I have cleared away Fru Rink's misappre- 
hension of the real form of the element " ase," that her very great 
knowledge of the Eskimo language may enable her to explain 
the true meaning of it. I have always been curious to know the 
meaning of this mysterious dog's name, and I have sought in 
vain in the dictionaries for any rendering that would make 

sense. 

John Murdoch. 

Boiiton Public Lihrar^f. 
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ON THB ORIGIN OF THE FAMILT i 

H. SOLOTAROFF 

No one earnestly given to the study of anthropological prob- 
lems will assert, in the face of accumulated evidence and the 
careful study of the sexual relations among primitive people, 
that the primary form of human marriage has been a state of 
promiscuous relations of the sexes. This view, held by earlier 
investigators," has slowly been supplanted by one which seems 
more nearly to approach the true relations of the sexes in prim- 
itive human grouping. However, it would seem proper, before 
attempting a solution of a problem concerned with the conjugal 
relations of primitive people, to ascertain first, as well as it can 
be done, the different bio-psychic states of the primitive male 
and female ; for, apart from the nature and abundance of food 
and the various climatic conditions, sexual relations, it would 
Hp[)ear, could follow onl}*- the lines indicated by the nature of 
those bio-psychic states in which the primitive individuals are 
naturally found. 

In the remotest conceivable antiquity two very important bio- 
logic conditions predominated, and these necessarily had partic- 
ular influence on the primary form of sexual relations: 

Plrst, it would seem that our earlier progenitors, if not exclu- 
sively frugiverous, were at least ])redominantly so,' and, second, 



1 Read iK'fort* the Anthropological Section of the Americon As90cintion for the Ad- 
vancement of Science, Aug. 2«, 1«08. 

2 McLennan, Stitdies in Ancient HtHiory, tomprising Primitive Marriage, p. 92; L. Mor- 
gan, Ancient Soeiety^ p. 418; LiibJ)ock, Origin of Civilization, Am. ed., p. GO; M. Kovalev- 
Bky, Tableau dcs Origines et (U C Evolution de la Famille et de la Propriety, Rubb. trant*., p. 
27 et Heq. 

« Wentermarck incidentally argues thus: "Since spring is rather a time of want 
than a time of abundance for a frugiverous specie?*, it is impossible to believe that our 
early ancestorn, so long iw they fed upon fruits, gave birth to their young at the begin- 
ning of that period."— K. Westermarck, ITistorif of Ifnmnn Marriaije, p. 34. 

30 (220) 
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that remotely primitive men had a definite pairing season, very 
similar to the rutting season of the lower animals. " Consider- 
ing, then," says Westermarck, " that the periodicity of the sexual 
life rests on the kind of food on which the species lives, together 
with other circumstances connected with anatomical and phys- 
iological peculiarities, and considering, further, the close biolog- 
ical resemblance between man and man-like apes, we are almost 
compelled to assume that the pairing time of our earliest human 
or half-human ancestors was restricted to a certain season of the 
year." Moreover, there are direct evidences proving the exist- 
ence of a human pairing season ; thus M. Bagin states that the 
Wotiaks of Kasan still retain the very ancient custom of mar- 
rying their young at a definite period of the year, which is be- 
fore the hay harvest, about the end of June;' and Dr Cook, 
speaking of the natives of the northwest coast of Greenland, 
says : *' The genital sense of these people is decidedly periodical. 
. . . There is a grand annual outburst of sexual rage soon 
after the return of the sun. It comes with such force and over- 
takes them with such suddenness that they frequently quiver 
for days with passion. This culminates during the first summer 
days with what might be called an epidemic of venery, when 
wives and husbands are frequently exchanged with becoming 
grace and good intentions."* Such also are the habits of pair- 
ing among the Watch-an-dies in the western part of Australia, 
among the Indians of California, among some of the Indian hill 
tribes, among the Santals of India, and others, who pair " like 
the beasts of the field " and '* the birds of the forest."* 

But sexual relations follow equally from the psychic disposi- 
tion of the individuals so related, as from their biologic require- 
ments, and " while at a disadvantage in point of force when 
compared with the male," says Professor Thomas, "the female 
enjoyed a negative superiority in the fact that her sexual appe- 
tite was not so sharp as that of the male. Primitive man when 
he desired a mate sought her. The female was more passive and 
stationary. . . . The tangential disposition of the male is 
expressed in the system of exogamy, so characteristic of tribal 
life. The movement toward exogamy doubtless originates in the 

1 Se« Ethnographicheskuie Obosrenie^ vol. xxx, p. 60. 
a Dr F. A. Cook, Mnl. Rec, vol. li, uo. 24, p. 836. 
3 Westermarck, loc. cit., pp. 28, 2U. 
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restlessness of the male, the tendency to make new coordinations, 
the stimulus to seek more unfamiliar women, and the emotional 
interest in making unfamiliar sexual alliances.'' ' Similarly 
Ploas,' Ellis,* and Mason* describe the general psychic state of 
primitive man as restless and changeable, that of the woman as 
being more reticent and more passive. These, then, are the few, 
but distinctive, bio-psychic characteristics of primitive man and 
jirimitive woman, very greatly resembling similar characteristics 
in anthropoid animals. They mark the features of the primary 
sexual relations. 

There is no doubt that other than bio-psychic factors bear 
considerable influence on the evolution of sexual relations, but 
whatever be the influence of these other factors in producing 
variations in the sexual relations of men and women through 
successive stages of development of social life, the original unit, 
the primary form of these relations, must be the resultant of the 
definite bio-paychic peculiarities as they have been inlierited from 
animal ancestry. 

Anthropologists, as well as sociologists, have variously at- 
tempted to fix hypothetically the primal form of society, and 
the lamentable result is a diveraity of opinion hardly reconcil- 
able at the present stage of our knowledge of the facts. Some 
have assumed monogamic marriage as the ])rimury unit of the 
family and of society;* others, contesting this view, have sub- 
stituted j)romiscuity as the primary form of marital relations,* 
and slowly evolving from this a system of consanguine tribal 
relations which, in their opinion, constitutes the primary form 
of society. 

Both these views, in the light of modern research, seem to be 
equally arbitrary and unfounded. Even the more recent view, 
" the mother and her group of children,"^ true as it may be as 

1 See Professor William I. ThomaH' remarkable CHsay, " The Relation of Sex to Primi- 
tive Social Control,*' Am. Jour, of SocioloRy, vol. in, pp. T.W, ^bti. 

a Dr H. Ploas, D<u Weib in der Natur und VOlkcrkuiule, cap. ii, " Die P.-.ychologische 
Autra88UnK den Weihes," vol. i, p. 32. 

* Havelook Ellis, Manaftd Woman, introductory chapter. 

4 O. T. Mason, Womah'8 Share in Primitive Culturf, pp. 274, 275. 

» **Thc tie that kept together husband and wife, parents and children, was, if not tho 
only, at least the principal social factor in the earliest life of man."— Westermarck, 
loc. cit., p. 5t). 

< See authors mentioned aliove. 

t Professor W. I. Thomas, On a Differcnee in the Metaholi^m of the Sexes, \m. Jour, of 
Sociology, vol. iii, p. 61. 
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the primary form of the family, can by no means be considered 
as the primary form of society * for the paramount reason that 
valuable sociologic data have placed the social sentiment not 
only anterior to human society or the human family, but anterior 
to the higher forms of animal society — nay, even anterior to the 
differentiation of sex. One need only to recollect the colonial 
life of bacteria, whose meaning is as yet unclear to us ; the pecu- 
liar habits of certain influsoria previous to and during conjuga- 
tion, such as Balbiani described. *' With the approach of the 
conjugal period," he says, ** the paramecia collect in large groups 
from all parts of the liquid around objects flowing on the surface 
of it or adhering to the sides of the vessel. In every one of those 
groups great excitement is to be noticed, which cannot be ex- 
plained by the mere care for food. A higher instinct seems to 
predominate over the minute beings. They find each other, run 
after each other, pla^Mng mutually with their cilia; they conju- 
gate for a moment, assuming the position of conjugal intercourse, 
but disperse immediately. . . . These peculiar enjoyments 
by which the microscopic beings bring themselves to the highest 
pitch of sexual excitement last sometimes many days before the 
actual conjugal act takes place.'* Here social enjoyment seems 
to i)recede conjugal excitement, although the latter finally fol- 
lows, but one need only recollect tlie numberless facts of mutual 
aid among animals independent of sexual relations for purposes 
of migration, hunting, and the procuring of food, and also for 
play (as they have been extensively studied by Kropotkin,* Topi- 
nard.^ and Gross*), and he will clearly see that, if nothing more, 
at least *' it is an undeniable fact that the social sentiment does 
exist in varying degrees in the majority of animals "^ independent 
of sexual relations. The latter must be considered generally as 
a specific category of relations in society. 

The primary sexual relations, therefore, are determined by the mu- 
tual workings of bio-psychic individual peculiarities of the male and 
the female undei' the constant influence of the inherent tendency toward 
socia I org a niz at ion . 



1 Pi-dft'Msor ThointLs, in our opinion, doos vory wrongly oonnidor it a.s huoIi. 

2 See Prince Kropotkiu, Mutual Auiamonff Animnin ami Men, Nineteenth Century, vol' 
xxviir, 18tW); IHlKi. 

8 Topinanl, Sciiure and Faith^ The Moni.«*t, vol. vi, noM. i and iv ; vol. vii, no. ii. 

* (irosiJ, Spiitc tier Thitre. 

ft Topinard, loe. cit., vol. vii, p. '2:ii. 
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Desirable as it is to determine with some degree of exactitude 
the primary form of sexual relations in human society, the 
problem presents, however, a number of difficulties which seem 
on first considerations almost unsurmountable. Moreover, the 
V)e«jinnings of human institutions are wrapped in the dimness 
of the i>ast, and although landmarks as guides for scientific re- 
search are determined here and there, they unfortunately present 
no secure stronghold for bold scientific deductions. One of the 
greatest difficulties referred to is the extinction of almost every 
vestige at present of human groups which could properly be 
called aboriginal, for even the ^Etos, Eskimos. Botocudos, the 
wandering Weddhas of Ceylon, the Bushman and western Aus- 
tralians, which are considered the lowest in the scale of develop- 
ment of human social grouping now existing, may nevertheless 
be considered far above those of our earlier j)rogenitor8, which 
correspond to the habitant of the Neanderthal, the contempo- 
raries of the mammoth and the cave bear, yet conjugal relations 
certainly existed then. 

No one, therefore, can speak of direct evidence, of convincing 
ethnographic facts gathered from actual observation of the life 
of those aboriginal groups. Such facts we have not, nor can we 
ever hope to obtain any, because, just as some links in the geo- 
logical record, or as the connecting links in the evolution of 
animal life, they are lost to us, buried in the secrets of the past. 
Nevertheless, we need not despair in our efforts to reach the 
truth, for, although direct evidence is lacking, the mass of forth- 
coming indirect evidence as to the primordial character of prim- 
itive sexual relations reaches an abundance conclusive in itself. 
Careful study of life in the ethnic group leaves no room for 
doubt that certain surviving traits are suggestive of definite 
antecedent habits and forms of life whicli so nearly corresjjond 
to the bio-psychic requirements of primitive man, that the prim- 
itive forms or beginnings of certain institutions may be justifi- 
ably conjectured and safely established as actual facts of the 
past. 

One of those beginnings is the primitive form of conjugal re- 
lations or the beginnings of the primitive family. *' Primitive 
man when he desired a mate sought her," and when he found 
her joined her and her people solely for the purpose of satisfy- 
ing his sexual appetite ; with rearing of the young the primitive 
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male seems to have had little to do during a period predom- 
inantly frugivorous.' Everywhere the character of the man is 
warlike, gamelike, not sedentary and industrial, which is char- 
acteristic of the woman. Among primitive people who have not 
yet become sedentary, and among those who have just evolved 
into sedentary groups, perhaps, in virtue of woman's habits and 
her progress in deriving the greatest benefit from the soil, she is 
still the constructor of the hut and the principal provider of her 
family. Thus Cunov freely states that '* among all lowest hunt- 
ing savages, among the Australians, Weddhas, and Botocudos, 
the woman is not merely a sexual being. Her work is more 
valued than her sexual qualifications, for to her share falls the 
taking apart and reconstruction of the huts, the carrying of the 
property during wandering, the gathering of insects, roots, and 
fruits, the finding of wood, and, most of all, the preparing of 
food."' Mr Man says that among the Andaman islanders the 
women erect the shelter when quarters are taken up for rest,' 
and Professor Mason is responsible for the statement that ** the 
Indian skin lodge is from first to last the work of women. The 
earth lodge and pueblo are the work of both sexes, but these 
are not as primitive as the cave or the bark or skin shelter."* 
Similarly Professor M. Kovalevsky, speaking of sundry Caucas- 
ian tribes, states that '' the woman of thait epoch is in many ways 
a surprise. She not only fills all home duties, but tills the soil 
and even breeds cattle, while her husband is totally absorbed 
by war exercises and hunting. A Tscherkessian, an Osetin, the 
Mountain Tartar, and the Adige of the steppe pass their time 
in absolute idleness, while to bring water from the spring, to 
keep U[) the fire, to look after the cattle, and till the soil are the 
duties of the women of the house."' 

It is therefore evident that in the earliest beginnings of human 
sexual relations the only stimulus for their perpetuation on the 

1 From a biologicnl point of view, the evolution of a oIabm of mnmmalia in Aufficiont 
proof in itself of the absolute noglent of the maio in the participation of the rearing of 
the young. Natural neleotion worked in favor of thoHe offHpring only which were 
nouriHhcil by the secretiouH of the mother, and thu» Nature herself dispensed with 
paternal care. 

J Heinrich Cunov, Die Okonomittche OrumUayendrr Mutter herrschaft^ Neu Zeit, xvi Jahr- 
gang, i Hand, no. 4. 

s See Man*H Andaman Inlanders. 

* Mason, loc. eit., p. l.'>2. 

4 M. Kovalevsky, Tableau det Origiiu^i tt de r Evolution dc Ui Famille ct <ic la ProprUU^ 
RuB8. trans., p. 80. 
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part of the male has been the satiation of his sensual appetite, 
while the bearinjif and rearing of progeny devolved entirely upon 
the female. Under conditions of primitive man's extreme change- 
ahleness and the j)resistence of a more or less definite pairing 
season, anxious only to satisfy his sexual appetite, and, more- 
over, bearing no direct natural bond to his offspring, the sexiuil 
relatlo)i8 primarily established between the primitive male and female 
could have been no other than temporary relations. 

In the early history of Arabia traces of such temporary mar- 
riages have actually been found even as late as the Epoch of 
the Prophet — "the temporary alliances known as Nikdh-al- 
MoCa which were common in Arabia at the time of Moham- 
med."' "The characteristic mark of a moCa marriage," says 
Professor Smith, '* as Moslem writers define it, is that the con- 
tract specifies how long the marriage shall hold. Strictly speak- 
ing, however, this can only have been a negative provision. 
The contract for a certain period is therefore merely a 
limitation to absolute freedom of separation. . . . The moCa 
marriage was a purely personal contract, founded on consent 
between a man and a woman without any intervention on the 
part of the woman's kin," and, on evidence brought forward by 
the Hollandian scientist Wilken, which Professor R. Smith con- 
siders conclusive, " no witnesses were necessary to the contract, 
and that no Wall [father or guardian of the woman] appeared. 
Now," continues Professor Smith, " the fact that there was no 
contract with the woman's kin, . . . and, indeed, that her 
kin might not know anything about it, can have only one ex- 
planation. ... In moCa marriages the woman did not leave 
her home, . . . and the children of the marriage did not 
belong to the husband."* 

This form of marriage may properly be considered the most 
typical survival of the earliest relations of the sexes all over the 
world, surely not as it existed in Arabia in pre-Islamic times, 
already conditioned by an advance toward systematic sexual re- 
lations, but in its spirit of freedom of choice, in its freedom of 
sexual intercourse, and in its freedom of dissolution of those 
relations at the pleasure of the mating individuals. Though few 
authentic ethnic facts of this primordial freedom of choice, inter- 

1 See Robertson Smith, Kinship and Marriage in Early Arabia^ p. 67. 
» Ibid., p. 67. 
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course, and dissolution of sexual relations can actually be found, 
for the reason that such primitive ethnic groups are almost ex- 
tinct, yet lietourneau, apparently on good authority, states that 
just such marriages, '* free and easily canceled unions," which 
are ''still more common, are those of the Nauka-Hivians, that 
are broken at will, provided there are no children ; those of the 
Hottentots, and those of the Abyssinians, who marry, part, and 
remarry at will."* Similarly the *' Nishinam of California may 
be said to set up and dissolve the conjugal estate almost as easily 
as do the brutes." The young man seeking favors usually gives 
presents and, '* if accepted," comes, and either leads the girl 
away or goes to live at her house." Again, a Wintun generally 
pays nothing for his wife, but simply " takes up with her. . . . 
This makes the marital relations extremely loose and easily 
sundered."' T3''pical in this respect seem to be the marriages 
of a very savage i)eople, such as are the Botocudos. Of their 
marriages Mr Keane states that they ** are all of a purely tem- 
porary nature, contracted without formality of any sort, dissolved 
on the slightest pretext or without any pretext, merely through 
love of change or caprice." * Similarly the Dyaks contract tem- 
porally sexual alliances, so that it is easy to find among them 
men and women of middle age who have already had several 
temporary mates.* Schoolcraft states that among the Creek 
Indians marriage is considered only as a temporary convenience.' 
According to r<»isiansky, in the Sandwich islands ''a man and a 
woman live together as long as they please, and may at any time 
separate and make choice of other partners."" Similarly Sir 
Edward Belcher states that in the Andaman islands the custom 
prevails by which man and woman separate so soon as the child 
is weaned, and each seeks a new marriage alliance.® 

p]xperimental marriages, although not totally in the spirit of 
7?io^Vt or temporary marriages, merely retaining the freedom of 
dissolving the marital bond, are rather of local character, yet 
clearly indicate the origin from which they have evolved. Thus 

1 Ch. LetoiirncftU, The Evolution of Marriage and of the Family^ p. 68. 

2 Powers, TribcA of California, i)p. 317, 318. 
s Ibid., p. 2:j«. 

4 Kejine in Jour. Anthrop. Institute, vol. xiit, p. 2()G. 

5 See St John in Trans. Ktlmo. Soc, vol. ii, p. 2:17. 

6 ScliOolcDift, Itutian Tribes, vol. v, p. 272. 

T Lisiansky, A Voi/atje Around the World; cited \>y Westermarok, p. 527. 
8 Belcher in TnmH. Kthno. Hoc, vol. v, p. 4r>. 
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the Sonthals, an aboriginal tribe of India, marry only after a 
satisfactory six days' trial.* Similarly certain Tartar tribes of 
Europe and Siberia had an institution of experimental marriage 
lasting for a year.' According to Skene, the Scottish Highland- 
ers had a custom termed " handfasting," by which two cliiefs 
agreed " that the heir of one should live with the daughter of 
the other as her husband for twelve months and a day. If in 
that time the woman became a mother or proved to be with 
child, the marriage became good in law, even although no priest 
had performed the marriage in due form ; but should there not 
have occurred any appearance of issue, the contract was consid- 
ered at an end, and each party was at liberty to marry or ' hand- 
fast' with any other."' Of the people of ancient Scotland the 
Rev. Ch. Rogers, referring to the same custom, states that *' men 
selected female companions with whom to cohabit for a year. 
At the expiry of this period both parties were accounted free; 
they might either unite in marriage or live singly."* 

More often than not the male abandons the female, by virtue 
of his psychic disposition, although the opposite is possible, and 
the children remain with their mother as her natural family. 
It is the mother and her offspring, therefore, left free to contract new 
sexual bonds, that constitutes the primary form of the family. It is 
thus in her capacity that she builds the cave or the hut and 
provides for her group of children from time immemorial, while 
the male either idles away playfully, hunts, or finds cause for 
perpetual warfare. Even when marriage has evolved into a 
more or less permanent union among very [)riniitive peoples, 
the freedom of the unmarried of both sexes is a remarkable 
proof of the original relations of primitive man in past ages.* 

Powers' classic work on Tribes of California abounds in evidence 
showing the freedom of relations of both sexes before marriage 
assumes a permanent character. Thus, among the Karoks, " be- 
fore marriage virtue is an attribute which can hardly be said to 



1 See Lotoiirncaii, Evolution of Marriage^ etc, p. 08. 
a IbiU., p. 67. 

3 Walter Simons, Histiyry of the Oypnies, p. ur*;!, f. n. 

4 Cited by Wostermart'k, ibid., p. 71. 

4 Dr Post {Die OruwUagen drs Rechts, p. 1H7 ; alfo OtJiehkrhtitrfr.noiii^f'.nschaft der Urzeit, 
p. »>) regards this a proof of promiwuity, but evidently the term so iiHed iH anibi(i;auuf). 
If by promiscuity iH meant mixed unconditionul h(>xuu1 rehition:*, I hold that Dr Pont 
Ih wrong* If by promiHcuity is meant frtM'dom to live with all males or females, noloct- 
ing one of all for a eertiiin period, the authur is ci>rtjunly right. 
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exist in either sex, most of the young women being a common 
possession."' Of the Poam Porno tribes, '* as is true of California 
Indians generally, there is scarcely such an attribute known as 
virtue and chastity in either sex before marriage."* Again, 
speaking of the California Indians generally, Powers states "that 
among the unmarried of both sexes there is very little or no re- 
straint, and the freedom is so much a matter of course that there 
is no reproach attiiching to it,"' and, similarly, all over the 
world among the lowest savages. Thus, according to Waitz, the 
richer girls of Akra lived with whomsoever they wished,* and 
Bastian states that in Mayambe the girls are perfectly free be- 
fore marriage, while no one would dare to seduce a married 
woman.* **Among the Tipperahs, Oraons, and Kolyas unmar- 
ried girls may cohabit freely with young men, but are never 
found living promiscuously with them. Among the Dyaks on 
the Batang Lupar, too, unchastity is not rare, but a woman usu- 
ally confines herself to one lover."' Of the Monbutoo woman, 
says Dr Schweinfurth, *'the two sexes conduct themselves to- 
ward each other with excessive freedom. Toward their hus- 
bands they [the married women] exhibit the highest degree of 
independence. . . . Polygamy is unlimited. The daily 
witness of the Nubians only too plainly testified that fidelity to 
the obligations of marriage was little known." ^ Post states that 
in Wadai and Darfur the girls live in perfect freedom before 
marriage, and of the Brames it is said that they praise their 
wives for having many lovers.* 

A few peculiar traits in the wooing and courtship of some 
Russian Inordozes (outer tribes) also retain unmistakable traces 
of the primitive form of marriage. Among the Kirgises court- 
ship assumes the following long procedure: Generally a person 
or persons (swnchi) are sent to the father of the girl, who, when 
matters are agreed upon, leave a present (Jcyrgahaii) for the girl, 
usually a pair of earrings or a ring. Then the first portion of 
tlie kalym (prize for the girl) is sent, inviting the girPs parents to 

1 Stephen Powers, Tribes of California^ p. 22. 
a Ibid., p. 157. 
» Ibid., p. 412. 

* Wnitz, Anthropologic, vol. ii, p. 108. 

6 Haitian, DcuUche Ejrpeflition, vol. i, p. 244. 

8 Wt'sterman'k, loc. eit., p. 71. 

« Schwoinfnrth, The Heart of Africa, vol, ii, p. 91. 

* Post, G€*chkchtsg€iu)S6CH»ehaft dcr Urzcit, p. 31. 
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visit the parents of the bridegroom. They come and bring 
presents (Jcyint), After this visit some one of the bride's family 
goes to the parents of the bridegroom for the kalym. He receives 
usually a part of it and a present, a horse or a foal, which, on 
the return of the parties to the bride's house, is killed and prayers 
are offered. From this moment — that is, from the payment of 
the greater part of the kalym — the bridegroom has the right to see 
his girl bride. He soon finds the opportunity, but cannot enter 
his future father-in-law's house. A special tent is erected for 
him, to which he quietly repairs. Toward night a female rela- 
tive stealthily brings the bride to the tent, for which the relative 
receives a present, and he thus passes his first marital night. 
After a few days visiting he returns home. Such visits are often 
repeated during the time that the kalym is being paid out. Not 
until the kalym\Q fully paid, however, does the toi (marriage feast) 
take place or is the marriage formally recognized, after which 
the bride is taken to her husband's home.* The inspection of 
the bridal bed after this formal consummation of the marriage, 
and the absolute demand of evidence of chastity and virginity,' 
is here, as elsewhere, either a sham procedure or, if actually 
meant, signifies that previous to the introduction of this custom 
chastity and virginity were rarely, if ever, found at the time of 
the formal marriage.' The parents of the bride are well aware 
of the previous visits of the bridegroom, yet there is no objec- 
tion on their part, for apparently this is a survival, from remote 
antiquity, in which the very process of family life has had a 
similar form. 

This, then, is a brief array of the facts which tell so graphic- 
ally in favor of tem])orary relations of the sexes among primi- 
tive peoples. 

Yet the freedom to contract and dissolve conjugal relations, the 
almost universal freedom of sexual intercourse among the un- 
married, some unmistakable facts of unconditional sexual i)ro- 
miscuity among primitive man, have led earlier anthropologists 
to assume a universal stage of promiscuity. Closer study, how- 
ever, does inevitably prove that free sexual intercourse among 
the unmarried, and possible promiscuous intercourse among a 



1 N. Ii>nuiEoff in the Ethnographichei*koie Obosronie, book xxxiv, pp. 73-70. 
3 Ibid. 

s Hoe BtiKin, on the marriago ceremonies of the WotiakH, in Ethnographicheskoie 
()bo!«riMiie, book xxxiii. 
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whole group, which some authors have inaptly termed savage 
licentiousness, is the highest expression of the ecstasy of play ^ the in- 
stinct so powerfully prompted by the social sentiment. 

We have ceased to consider the struggle for existence as the 
sole factor of natural selection, for we have learned the great 
value of association working toward the same end; similarly 
must we cease to consider the *' law of combat " as the sole 
factor of sexual selection, the social sentiment as ex{)ressed in 
the playfulness of youth subserving similar ends. ** The play- 
fulness of young animals," concludes Professor Groos, " is based 
upon the fact that certain very im[)ortant instincts appear at a 
time when the animal does not yet need them." But these in- 
stincts are of many advantages to the animal, for " those advan- 
tages consist in the playful exercises which adapt the animal to 
all important uses and necessities of life." * Playfulness, there- 
fore, with all animals, if not a distinct spieltrieby as some authors 
think,^ is at least an expression of definite instincts leading to 
the better adaptation of animals to the surrounding conditions 
of life. Playfulness among primitive man may be said to be 
proverbial, and Dr Wirth rightfully asserts, in speaking of the 
natives of Formosa, that " festivities with general invitations, 
feasts, and rejoicings are very common and on the slightest pre- 
text."' This is equally true of all savages. Thus the Hos, an 
Indian hill tribe, have a feast in January, and, according to 
Dalton, 'Uhe festival becomes a saturnalia, during which serv- 
ants forget their duty to their masters, children the reverence 
for parents, men their respect for women, and women all notions 
of modesty, delicacy, and gentleness."* Similar festivals, ulti- 
mately resulting in promiscuous intercourse of the sexes, are 
reputed to take place among the Punjas in Jeypore, among the 
Kotars inhabiting the Neilgherries, the Keres in New Mexico, the 
Hottentots, and others.* In Russia such festivals are reported 
to have taken place in June each year.* It would seem that — 
if, in the words of Professor Ziegler, ** all animals require for 
copulation a highly excited nervous system, and we therefore 

1 (iroos, S}ii«-tr (itr Thirn\ p. «iS. 

2 LaxariiH, Rdzr dfs Spirhw. 

• A. Wirlli, AftoriifintH (tf Ftntuom, AnitM'icaii AnthropoIoKi«t, vol. x, p. 'Afvi. 

* Colonel Dalton, Dfurriptivf Ethnuh,(jif i,f Rtnqal. 
5 NVt'httTiunrck, loc. cit., pp. "it*, 3<). 

« Il>i(l. 
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find generally among animals exciting playfulness before the 
sexual act " — our early progenitors have lived promiscuously 
only incidentally to the highest expression of playfuhiess. Play 
is a social instinct pei' se^ and the tendency toward closer social 
relations among primitive man has often expressed itself in 
•playfulness, the highest form of this joyful intoxication and 
ecstasy having incidentally become promiscuous sexual inter- 
course. As a distinct stage in the evolution of the family, facts 
do not warrant us to consider it. 

In conclusion, let me briefly review the positions I have en- 
deavored to prove. Whatever be the primary form of sexual 
relations, it seems evident that they issue from the bio-psychic 
requirements of the distinct individualities of the male and the 
female. Man, being a gregarious animal, with powerful inher- 
ent tendencies toward social compact, these sexual relations — the 
expression of coordinated bio-psychic requirements of distinct 
individualities — are primarily formed and constantly molded 
and remolded by the pressure of his social life. The primary 
form of sexual relations, in conformity with the human bio- 
psychic requirements, has been a temporary sexual union, last- 
ing a longer or a shorter period, and being dissolved as freely as 
contracted. In this, the primary form of sexual relations, the 
child is the natural accompaniment of the mother; nay, it is 
the expression of her bio- psychic individuality. The mothei' — 
free to contract or to dissolve sexual bonds — and the group of 
children resulting from these sexual relations are, then, the pnmai-y 
f 01-7)1 of the family. In her freedom to contract or dissolve her 
marital bonds, and in nourishing and providing for her young, 
is expressed her individuality, biologically and psychologically. 
In contracting and dissolving sexual rehitions more often than 
the female, in roaming about, in providing for himself, and partly 
for the propitiation of the good will of the female, through very 
powerful muscular effort, is the biological and psychological as- 
sertion of the individuality of the male. But the very assertion 
of those bio-psychic individualities in primitive society — such 
as the contraction of marriage by the male outside of his own 
group, by force or otherwise, or such as tlie hardshii)s, under un- 
favorable local conditions, of providing shelter and nourishment 
for the young by the female, demanding, as the prize of sexual 
favors, help and protection — have led the woman slowly out of 
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bondage of economic care for her family group, but led her into 
marital bondage/ while the most powerful tendency toward 
socialization among primitive men, expressing itself in various 
ways, has incidentally expressed itself, also, in occasional sexual 
promiscuity as the outcome of the ecstacies of play — one of the 
most potent instincts of the social sentiment. 

Such, then, are the facts and the conclusions to which we are 
led in the study of the life of our early progenitors. 



On Honduras Archeology. — There is no doubt that the 
country now comprised within the sparsely peopled territory of 
Honduras was once inhabited by Indians influenced by the Maya 
culture and artistic style prevalent in Yucatan, Chiai)as, etc. 
But recent explorations show that portions of that rej)ublic once 
harbored also several other peoples, each with a distinct culture, 
and that there was anciently a mixture of cultures, as repre- 
sented by the pottery and other objects found in refuse deposits, 
aspecially along Ulua river, which drains the western part of that 
territory and empties into the Gulf of Honduras. Mr George 
Byron Gordon investigated the section referred to during 1896 
and 1897 for the Peabody Museum at Cambridge. The results 
of his researches now appear in volume i, numbers 4 and 5, of 
the Memoirs of the Museum (4°). Number 4 describes the 
" Researches in the Uloa Valley, Honduras," the account cover- 
ing 44 pages ; number 5 is devoted to the " Caverns of Copan " 
and comprises 12 pages. Both memoirs are illustrated with 
maps, text-cuts, and photographic plates representing landscapes 
and pottery. The specimens figured or specially described in 
the report form only a small portion of the collection made by 
Mr Gordon, but, as the entire collection of objects is now dis- 
played in the Peabody Museum, their interesting character may 
readily be observed by all students. 

The " Caverns of Copan," described in the second part of the 
Memoirs (number 5), are four miles northwestward from the 
principal group of the Copan ruins, in a limestone ridge rising 
abruptly from the Sesesmil brook. The four principal caves, 
explored in April, 1896, yielded a considerable number of inter- 
esting objects of antiquity. A. S. Gatschet. 



1 For tho transitory facts, see McGee, Beginnhtfjn of Marriage, Amer. Anthropologist, 
vol. IX, pp. 375, 376. 
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PIRATICAL ACCUIiTURATION 

W J MCGER 

Human developraent is essentially social, and may be meas- 
ured by tbe degree in wbich devices and ideas are interchanged 
and fertilized in the process of transfer — i, «., by the degree of 
acculturation. In the higher culture-grades (civilization and 
enlightenment) the interchange is friendly and purposive; this 
is amicable acculturation. In the lower culture-grades (sav- 
agery and barbarism), on the other hand,the interchange is largely 
inimical and adventitious ; this may be called piratical accultu- 
ration. 

The law of piratical acculturation is strongly suggested by one 
of the two^ phases of stone-work among the Seri Indians. The 
first phase is indigenous and represents the commonplace indus- 
tries of the tribe ; it involves merely the selection and use of cob- 
bles suitable for crushing shells and seeds, breaking bones, and 
severing tough tissues with the aid of a larger stone as an anvil, 
together with the subsequent retention and incidental wear of 
especially convenient specimens ; this phase of stone-work being 
that already designated protolithic} The second phase involves 
chipping and purposive shaping of quartz or other tough rock 
into arrowpoints and spearheads used for war purposes ; it is 
little known and seldom practiced, the very name for stone arrow- 
point being known to but few of the tribe ; since the process in- 
volves preconception — including a definite model and a distinct- 
ive design — it may be called technolilhlc. Manifestly the two 
phases are widely distinct, not only in type of object but even 
more in the mental operations illustrated by the objects ; for the 
protolithic implements represent undesigned adaptation and mod- 
ification of cobbles picked up at random, while the technolithic 
weapons represent designed shaping of obdurate materials in 
accordance with preconceived ideas. The coexistence of the two 
incongruous types seemed puzzling at the outset, and was pro- 
visionally ascribed to the diverse occupations of the sexes, the 
women using the protolithic implements and certain of the war- 



1 American Anthropologist, vol. ix, 18%, p. 318 ; ibid., vol. x, 1897, p. 32C. 
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riors making and using the technolithic weapons. Further study 
showed that the arrowpoints imitate in every essential respect 
the ahoriginal weapons of the hereditary enemies of the Seri, in- 
cluding the Papago and Yaki Indians; and this fact, coupled 
with the mysticism thrown around the chipped stone ohjects hy 
the Seri shamans — a mysticism expressed ))y the ignorance of 
the name for stone arrow point among the common people — 
suggested that the idea of the technolithic weapons was acquired 
through warfare. Examination of other characteristics of the 
Seri Indians in thelight of this interpretation served to explain 
various puzzling features displayed hy them, and, at the same 
time, tended to estahlish the validity of the interpretation. 

The Seri appear to be practically autochthonous ; they have 
been at war with alien tribes almost constantly since the time of 
Columbus, and indeed long before, as indicated by archeologic 
evidence ; and most of their arts and industries are exceedingly 
primitive. Yet here and there features imitating those character- 
istic of neighboring tribes or even of white men are found : They 
carry water in ollas which are fairly distinctive in type, though 
apparently based on alien models, yet make no other use of 
baked clay; they substitute cast-off rags and fabrics obtained 
by plunder for their own fabrics wrought with great labor from 
inferior fibers ; since the adjacent waters have been navigated 
they have learned to collect flotsam, and to use tattered sailcloth 
in lieu of pelican-skin blankets, cask staves in lieu of shells as 
paddles for their balsas, hoop-iron in lieu of charred wood as 
arrowpoints for hunting, and iron spikes in lieu of bone harpoons 
for taking turtles ; and, during recent years, each marauding group 
carries one or two guns taken from previous victims, though they 
seldom possess ammunition and make little good use of it when 
they do. Almost without exception, these modifications in cus- 
tom have arisen without amicable relation and despite — indeed 
largely by reason of — deep-seated enmity against alien peoples. 

Too little is known of the inner life of the Seri Indians to war- 
rant statement of their own ideas concerning the acculturation 
whereby their customs are slowly changing ; but something of the 
way in which piratical acculturation progresses may be learned 
from the history of tlie Papago and Apache Indians. These 
tribes have been bitterly inimical from time immemorial, the 
oldest cosmogonic legends of the Papago describing the separa- 
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tion of the peoples at the creation ; yet there is hardly a custom, 
at least amon^ the Papago, which has not been shaped partially 
or completely by the inimical tribe: The habitat of the Papago 
in the hard d^ert is that to which they have been forced by the 
predatory enemy ; their industries are shaped by the conditions 
of the habitat and by the perpetual anticipation of attack; the 
traditions nightly recounted by the old men are chiefly of battle 
against the A pache ; even the beliefs and ceremonies of the Pai)ago 
are connected with that eternal vigilance which they have foutid 
the price of safety, or with the wiles and devices of the ever- 
present enemy. The early observations on the exoteric life of 
the Papago revealed plain evidences of an inimical accultura- 
tion, conspicuous as that of the Seri ; while later studies of their 
esoteric life brought to light the concepts and motives by which 
the acculturation was guided. As the studies advanced it became 
manifest that the most important element in the acculturation 
is connected with belief. To the primitive mind the efficiency 
of a weapon is not mechanical but mystical, an expression of 
superphysical potency connected with the primitive pantheon 
of zoic deities ; and each enemy strives constantly to coax or 
suborn the beast gods or other mystical potencies of the antago- 
nist. So the Papago shaman seeks to identify the Apache deities 
from their symbols used in warfare, and then to invoke their aid ; 
and the Papago warrior goes confidently to battle against the 
Apache when protected by a fetish including an Apache arrow- 
point taken in conflict, and feels sure of victory if his warclub 
is made in imitation of that of the enemy and potentialized by 
a plume or inscription appealing to the Apache deity. This in- 
dicates the real essence of piratical acculturation ; it represents 
the aim of shamans and warriors to obtain favor from the mys- 
tical powers of the enemy, and thus to win easy victory ; and it 
results, incidentally, in painstaking imitation of articles seen 
and captured in battle. The commonplace explanation oflered 
by the Seri warrior for carrying an ammunitionless gun is that 
*' it frightens the enemy " (though both they and the enemy re- 
alize that even a Winchester with full magazine is less effective 
in the unskilled hands of one of their warriors than a bow and 
quiver of arrows, in the use of which they are marvelously ex- 
pert), and in the light of Papago ideation it becomes clear that 
to the Seri the rifle is a symbol of mystical potency ; and, in the 
32 
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same light, the Seri passion for rather clumsy stone arrowpoints 
in lieu of teeth or fish-spines or charred hard-wood becomes 
fairly clear. 

Among many primitive peoples marriage is one of the most 
efficient means of acculturation. Numerous observers have 
noted that actual or ceremonial capture of the bride is a feature 
of marriage among certain tribes, and have assumed that this 
was the initial form of mating. Researches among the Ameri- 
can Indians have shown that in the lowest of the four great 
culture-stages paternity is ill-recognized or not recognized at all, 
and that mating is regulated chiefly by the female relatives of the 
bride with the sanction of their male kindred ; so that, in this 
stage of development, marriage-by-capture of brides is hardly 
conceivable. It is probable that in this stage the blood-mingling 
of tribes arises chiefly in capture and enslavement or adoption 
of wounded or defeated warriora ; yet there is a step early in the 
stage of paternal organization (perhaps arising late in the ante- 
cedent stage of maternal organization) in which a certain form 
of marriage-by-capture has arisen in America, as shown by 
Powell, and may easily have become prominent on other conti- 
nents. When peoples are in that unstable condition of amity 
characterized by peaceful interludes between periods of strife — a 
condition found in higher savagery and much of barbarism — the 
intertribal association occasionally results in irregular matches 
between members of the alien tribes ; such mating may be pun- 
ished by one or both trii)es, though sometimes there are special 
regulations under which the otFense may be condoned — e,g.y the 
groom or the couple may be subjected to fine, to ostracism until 
children are born, etc. While both bride and groom may incur 
displeasure and even risk of life through such matches, there is 
a chance of attendant advantage which measurably counterbal- 
ances the risk, for the groom, especially if of the weaker tribe, 
ijiay eventually gain the amity and support of his wife's kins- 
men, while the eldermen and elderwomen of one or both tribes 
may recognize the desirability of a coalition tending to unite the 
tribes and thus to strengthen both. There is reason to suppose 
that in earlier savagery the irregular mating was frequently but 
a source of intertribal strife, and that the custom of condonation 
arose slowly and gradually transformed such unions into inter- 
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tribal bands. Certainly the recognition and regulation of inter- 
tribal marriage are common among primitive peoples and are 
expressed in the customs of exogamy and endogamy ; and the 
researches among the native Americans have shown that the 
customs expressed by these terms are correlative, the former 
referring to the clan and the latter to the tribe or other group ; 
they have also shown that the limitation of exogamy and the 
extension of endogamy are effective devices for uniting tribal 
interests and promoting peace. 

The definiteness and complexity of marriage regulations 
among all primitive peoples thus far studied imply clear recog- 
nition of the importance of what may be called marital accul- 
turation ; yet they do not necessarily indicate the motives in the 
minds of the tribesmen. Fortunately the motives are known in 
some cases, and are found to have a strong fiducial factor : 
Among the clans of the Kwakiutl, as shown by Boas, the aim of 
marriage settlement is the acquisition, not of property or kin- 
dred per 86, but of family traditions — i. e., of the gods to which 
the traditions relate ; among many tribes the marriage of a Wolf- 
man and an Eagle-woman results in an exoteric bond between 
the clans which, viewed from the esoteric side seen by the In- 
dians themselves, is a union between the Ancient of Wolves and 
the Ancient of Eagles, and thus a coalition of mystical potencies 
able to shape the careers of both clans, and, by combination, to 
give them enlarged domain; the same sentiment survived in 
ancient Greece and Rome, in which a feature of marriage was 
the disposition of the lares and penates. 

Now, the marital acculturation characteristic of barbarism is 
not strictly inimical, since the antagonistic element (which sur- 
vives in curious fashion even in civilization and enlightenment) 
is gradually subordinated ; neither can it be regarded as strictly 
amicable by reason of this antagonism. On the whole, it seems 
fairly clear that intertribal marriage, whether by the espousal of 
captured warriors by women of victorious groups, by common 
agreement, by mutually arranged elopement, or by actual or 
symbolic capture of tlie bride, is simply a means of uniting 
aliens largely through their deities, and thereby of raising 
acculturation from the martial plane to that of amicable inter- 
change. 
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There is a third phase of acculturation which is commonly 
recognized, and indeed implicitly assumed to represent the sum 
of social interaction ; it arises in barter and matures in com- 
merce. In this phase the idea of property grows dominant ; the 
interchange begins with personal property and passes to lands 
and waters ; and its effect is to unify ideas and motives and to 
bring peoples and nations into harmony. 

There remains a phase of acculturation which is unimportant 
among primitive peoples, increasingly important in civilization, 
and paramount in enlightenment ; it is the free or regulated in- 
terchange of ideas by processes which in the last analysis are 
essentially educative. 




SAVAGE RV 



BARBARISM 



CIVILIZATION 'ENUSHTCNnCNT 



Briefly, there are four phases of acculturation which practi- 
cally represent stages in human development. The first phase 
is characteristic of savagery; it is expressed in the imitation of 
weapons and symbols, with the esoteric purpose of invoking new 
deities; it may be styled martial acculturation. The second 
phase is characteristic of barbarism, though arising earlier and 
persisting later; it is expressed in semi-antagonistic mating be- 
tween tribes, with the initial esoteric purpose of strengthening 
tribal pantlieons ; it may be called marital acculturation. These 
two phases are essentially piratical, though the antagonistic ele- 
ment is gradually weakened as amity arises with increasing intel- 
ligence. The third phase is characteristic of civilization, though 
it begins in barbarism and plays a role in enlightenment; it is 
expressed in interchange of goods with the purpose (at first 
esoteric and afterward exoteric) of yiersonal profit or gain ; it 
may be designated commercial acculturation. The fourth phase 
is characteristic of enlightenment, though its beginnings may be 
found much lower; it is expressed in the spontaneous inter- 
change of ideas for the purpose of increasing human power over 
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nature; it may provisionally be styled educational accultura- 
tion. The last two phases are essentially amicable. 

The four stages combine to express the law of acculturation, 
the applications of which are innumerable: In the light of the 
law it becomes easy to understand how inimical tribes are grad- 
ually brought to use similar weapons and implements, to adopt 
similar modes of thinking and working, to worship similar dei- 
ties, and thus to pass from complete dissonance to potential har- 
mony, which becomes actual concord whensoever the exigencies 
of primitive life demand; thus the course of that convergent 
development, which is the most important lesson the American 
aborigines have given to the world, is made clear. Based as it 
is on scattered facts in the history of mankind, the law seems to 
illumine the history of acculturation ; it indicates that the human 
prototype was too provincial to profit by acculturation, and lived 
unto himself like the beasts of the field ; also that piratical ac- 
culturation of the martial type began early in savagery, as ex- 
emplified by the Seri Indians, gradually declining as a higher 
type arose; that marital acculturation became dominant, as ex- 
emplified by most of our Indian tribes and by the barbaric 
peoples of other continents ; and that amicable acculturation of 
two types succeeded to give character to civilization, and pre- 
pare the way for the enlightenment already illumining the world. 

The relations between the stages of acculturation are set forth 
graphically in the accompanying diagram, which is designed to 
show the cumulative progress of general acculturation, together 
with the rise and decadence of the special forms of acculturation 
characteristic of the four principal sUiges in human development. 
The successive curves in the diagram indicate the rhythmic char- 
acter of progress and the cumulative value of its interrelated 
factors. Representing as it does the law of normal growth, and 
indeed of cosmic progress, the diagram is widely applicable; in 
the special case under consideration it exhibits relations more 
clearly and in a more natural manner than any arbitrary scheme 
of typographic arrangement, and at least suggests the complex 
history of the long course of human acculturation beginning 
with savagery and coming up to enlightenment. 
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El Mije y el Zoqite. For Bariolom^ Mitre, 800. Buenos Aires^ 1895, pp. 39. 

ImpreiUa de ^* la Nacion,^^ 
Langue Zoque et Langue Mice. Par Baoul de la Grasseri^, 8vo. Paritt, 

1898 f pp. 384. Tome xx'd of the Bibliotheque Linguislique Amhicahie. 

These two independent studies of a Central American lin- 
guistic stock have appeared near enough in time together to 
prompt a review of their aims and results. 

The Zoques inhabit thirty villages in the state of Chiapas and 
two in Oaxaca, numbering in all about 25,000, while the Mixes 
reside principally in the mountain regions of Oaxaca. At the 
time of the Conquest they did not belong to the partially civilized 
but to the wholly savage population. They speak languages 
clearly related, but not sufficiently so to be mutually intelligible, 
differing rather more than French and Italian. 

Little has been printed about these dialects until recently, and 
neither author seems to have fully acquainted himself with tlie 
material accessible. M. de la Grasserie makes no reference to 
General Mitre s stud}^ and both were apparently without knowl- 
edge of the Gramatica de la lengiia Zoque of Jos6 M. Sanchez, 
printed in 1877, which is a very useful manual. Nor does M de 
la Grasserie mention Helmar's edition of Quintana's Grammar 
of the Mixe, printed at Oaxaca, 1891, nor M. de Charencey's lin- 
guistic essay on the stock (in his Melanges de Philologie Ameri- 
cnine^ Paris, 1883) nor his edition of Quintana. This incom- 
pleteness of preparation necessarily diminishes the value of the 
later [)ublications. 

General Mitre is profoundly impressed with the sim[)licity of 
grammatical construction in the Mixe. Not only is it '* the most 
elementary in this respect of all American languages" (p. 87), 
but its " parts of speech are more rudimentary than in any other 
known tongue " (p. 18). Its roots pass beyond the monosyllabic 
stage into that which he calls ^* monoliteral,'' presenting '* a sort 
of algebraic language, in which each letter has its special value, 
which varies with its position in the body of the word " (p. 10). 

A language with such characteristics were indeed deserving 
of most attentive study ; not that it would be unique in Amer- 
ica, for Joseph Howse, in his Oree Grammar, makes a similar 
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claim for that tongue, though this apparently has not been ac- 
cepted by later grammarians. 

The examples, however, furnished by General Mitre are not 
convincing. The letter i, as the genitive of possession, is in all 
probability an abbreviation of the Zoque is. This is also true of 
the monoliteral pronouns, a list of which he gives. Cotnparing 
them with those in the Zoque and Tapijulapan dialects, Charen- 
cey (p. 73) has satisfactorily shown that they are mostly, if not 
all, derived forms, worn down by use. This is also the case with 
the monoliteral infixes. They must be classed with the ordi- 
nary particles, only indicating a higher degree of attrition. I 
do not think, therefore, that General Mitre has proved his points. 

In such a question the relative age of the dialects counts for 
much. M. de Charencey argues that the Tapijulapan presents 
the most ancient aspect and the Mixe the most modern. For 
this he offers several cogent reasons in the preservation of the 
fullest forms by the first mentioned. Both the other authors 
vote the Mixe as the oldest in character. Comparing the argu- 
ments, I think those of de Charencey are the stronger. 

A noteworthy feature in the group is the position of the pro- 
noun with reference to the verb. In the Tapijulapan it is always 
prefixed, in the Zoque of the seventeenth century it was always 
suffixed, though now it is generally prefixed ; while in Mixe it 
is generally prefixed, though sometimes suffixed (not always 
prefixed, as de la Grasserie states. See Charencey, p. 75). 

This is a fine example to prove that the position of the pro- 
noun is of small importance, although some have actually clas- 
sified languages by this criterion I 

M. de la Grasserie s volume contains a French rendering of 
Father Luis Gonzales' short grammar of the Zoque (1672), his 
dictionary (Spanish-Zoque and Zoque-Si)ani8h), and some texts 
from Father Pozarenco (1696). The Mixe is frotn Father Quin- 
tana s Grammar (1730), with a vocabulary from various sources 
by the editor. It is gratifying to have this material placed 
within the reach of students. 

In his introduction M. de la Grasserie observes that this group 
has not what is called the " holophrastic " peculiarity of many 
American languages, nor does it have transitions, but that it 
does show "energetic agglutination." It is by no means isolat- 
ing, but by infixes and synthesis can form words of formidable 
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length. A number of examples of these are given by Dr Berendt 
in his Apnnies sobre la Ungvu Zoqne (MS.) ; for example: 

nitzocoynanaviaoxeque = patient. 

Morphologically it is allied to the incorporative class of tongues 
in spite of its simple exterior. 

While the lexical similarities are enough to establish the iden- 
tity of source of these dialects, there are, as de la Grasserie ob- 
serves (p. 384), also numerous differences. These are chiefly 
due to loan-words from neighboring tongues. Thus in the MS. 
above quoted, Dr Berendt gives a list of those borrowed by the 
Zoques of Chiapas from their associates, the Mayas. In Oaxaca 
there were, no doubt, similar adoptions from the Zapotec. The 
body of the radicals is identical and, so far as known, without 
relationship in any other stock. 

In this connection an interesting point is noted by Dr Berendt. 
In the numeral system, which is vigesimal, the Zoque, like the 
Nahuatl, Zapotec, and Chapanec, has an independent word for 
16 iyetay), after which the count continues 15+ 1, etc, while the 
Mixe, like all the Mayan dialects, counts 10 + 5, 10 + 6, and so 
on. This would indicate that the Mixes were once in the sphere 
of infl uence of the Mayas. Another feature peculiar to the Mixe 
is that it contains a number of words employed only by the 
women, especially in terms of relationship. A further study of 
these idioms as they are spoken today would be of great utility. 

D. G. BUINTON. 



Schenlc'a Tlieory \ — | Determination of Sex \ by \ Dr fjeopold Schenk | Pro- 
fessor lU tfie Imperial and Royal Vniv-ersityy and Director of the \ Embryo- 
logical Instit^Ue in Vienna \\ A tUfiorized Tra^islaiion \\ The Weryier Com- 
pany I Chicago Akron^ Ohio New York | 189S, 16mo, pages i-in. 

This book is a terrible example. It comprises a title page, 
preface, chapter I, chapter III, and chapter IV ; it has no chap- 
ter II, no index, not even a list of contents I Yet it must be 
credited with a certain harmony, for the chaos of the book- 
making is well matched in the thinking and writing. The first 
hundred pages may be considered a discussion of the literature 
of the subject, a clearing of the way for the author's " theory,'* 
which is set forth in the last hundred with much iteration and 
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many italics, though with only moderate clearness. The '* the- 
ory '' i.^ applied especially to the genus Homo, and is apparently 
designed as a guide for conduct on the part of thoughtful par- 
ents. Stated summarily, " Schenk's theory " appears to be that 
male progeny may be insured by curing glycosuria in the mother, 
though the converse is not admitted, since it is proclaimed in a 
typical italicized sentence that " The wish to have female progeny 
is a desire for the gratification of which it is not at present pos- 
sible to give any directions" (page 206). The commendable 
features of the book are large, clear type, heavy paper, and 

tasteful binding. 

VV J McGee. 

NOTES AND NXSTVS 

GiLBERTi's Tarasco. — The Taraskan language, still spoken by 
about 40,000 Indians, chiefly of the state of Michoacdn and around 
the lake of Pazcuaro, Mexico, has been studied and published 
for the last three hundred years, but has not yet attracted that 
degree of attention among scientists which it so greatly deserves 
through its well-developed power of incorporation. In 1896 
Dr Nicolas Le6n, of Guadalupe Hidalgo, in cooperation with 
Dr Ilaoul de la Grasserie, of Paris, published ** Langue tarasque " 
(grammar, dictionary, and texts), a book eminently fitted to pre- 
sent to scholars in a practical way the elements of the Taraskan 
language. More recently Dr Leon has reedited the Taraskan 
grammar of Padre Maturino Gilberti as a fac-simile edition, and 
since this is probably the oldest literary monument of this lan- 
guage it deserves particular notice. The original edition of this 
notable work was published in Mexico in 1568, and is now re- 
printed for the first time. The arrangement of the morphologic 
matter is purely empirical and very different from what a modern 
linguist would require, but there are portions of the work, as, 
for instance, the chapter on numerals, that are compiled with 
considerable clearness. 

The conjugation of the verb be fills sixteen pages or more, but 
its cumbersome modal and temporal forms render it probable 
that this verb means not only existence, but particular kinds of 
existence, as it does in most Indian languages. 

The idea of reproducing such books as this in fac-simile has 
33 
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no doubt its advantages for the student, but such a reproduction 
carries with it all the misprints and evident errors. Many of 
these may readily be corrected by the reader, others only after 
hours of study. The running heading of the pages of the book 
is Arte en lengua de 3fe(chuacan), but that this heading sometimes 
is made to read Arrte eidengua de Mech, is excusable only by the 
fact that an absolutely truthful reproduction of the sometimes 
faulty original was intended. Julius Platzmann's editions of 
Mexican linguistic works were issued on the same principle. 

The work is printed in 12°, on agave or maguey paper, and is 
not designed for general sale. The type is a reproduction of the 
style used in the sixteenth century. The work, which contains 
344 pages, in addition to 6 pages of appendix, bears the follow- 
ing title : 

Arte de la lengua tara^a 6 de Michoac&n por el R, P. Fr. Maturino Gil- 
berti de la Orden de San Francisco, Tmpreso en Mexico el aflo 1568. Lo re- 
imprime por vez primera, bajo los auspicios del Sr. Secretario de Jtusticia S 
Inttrucci&n Publica^ Lie, D. Joaquin Baranda^ El Dr. Nicolas Leon, Ex- 
Director del Museo Michoacano. Mixico. Tipografia de la Oficina Impresora 
del Timbre, Palacio Nacional. 1898. 

A. S. Gatschet. 
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THIS PROBLEM OF THE RECHAHECRIAN INDIANS OF 

VIRGINIA 

WILLIAM WALLACE TOOKER* 

In discussing the linguistic affinity of these Indians and the 
origin of their distinctive appellation it is not with the intent 
of discrediting their now accepted identification as Cherokees 
nor to argue against the classification of the term Rechaheciian 
as one of the early synonyms for this nation that this paper is 
sent forth, but rather to draw attention to the mixed character 
of the Indians who were originally designated by the term as 
verified by some data hitherto overlooked and traditions ofttimes 
quoted, but never anal3'zed nor compared with the historical 
memoranda now to be presented. It will also be adduced from 
assemblage of fact and tradition that many of these Indians 
were originally Powhatans, who were driven from the soil of 
Virginia by the enraged colonists after the terrible massacre of 
1622- '28, and who became by their affiliation with the northern 
branches of the Cherokees, to whom and with whom they fled, 
so amalgamated with them as to lose in time their own language 
and tribal organization, although traces of the former seemingly 
still exist in the Cherokee tongue. 

That the Cherokees have retained these characteristics of a 
mixed people has been discussed and noted by various author- 
ities, and that, although now included in the Iroquoian linguistic 
group, its affinities with that group are few and remote. I^s- 
kiel' wrote over a century ago: *'The Cherokees speak a com- 
pound of Shawanose, Iroquois, Huron, and others." The late 
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Horatio Hale' remarks: "As the Cherokee tongue is evidently 
a mixed language, it is reasonable to suppose that the Cherokee 
are a mixed people and probably, like tlie English, are an amal- 
gamation of conquered and conquering races." In his well known 
Indian Migrations* he says: ''A people . . . speaking a lan- 
guage which shows evident traces of its mixed origin ; in grammar 
mainly Huron-Iroquois and in vocabulary largely recruited from 
some foreign source." These traces were probably more marked 
in some individuals of the nation than in others, more especially 
perhaps in those of direct descent from the foreign element. 

John Haywood, who had considerable personal intercourse 
with the Cherokees in the early part of this century, in a work 
which has been frequently quoted,^ informs us that the Chero- 
kees had an oration in which was contained the history of their 
migrations, which was lengthy. This memory of their wander- 
ings was preserved and handed down by official orators, who 
repeated it annually at the national festival of the Green-corn 
dance. Dr Brinton* says: "Some fragments of it have lately 
been discovered." One tradition asserts their migration from tlie 
west to the upper waters of the Ohio, where they erected the 
mounds on Grave creek, gradually working eastward across the 
Alleghany mountains to the neighborhood of Monticello, Vir- 
ginia, and along the Appomattox river. From this point, it is 
alleged, they removed to the Tennessee country about 1623, 
when the Virginians suddenly and unexpectedly fell upon 
and massacred the Indians throughout the colony. After this 
massacre, the story goes, they came to New river and made a 
temporary settlement there, as well as one on the headwaters of 
the Holston ; but owing to the enmity of the northern Indians 
they removed in a short time to the Little Tennessee and formed 
what were known as the Middle settlements. 

C. C. Royce, in quoting the foregoing in his " Cherokee Na- 
tions of Indians,"^ says : " The tradition as to those who came 
from Virginia seeks also to establish the idea that the Powhatan 
Indians were Cherokees. The whole story is of the vaguest 
character, and if the remainder has no stronger claim to credi- 

1 Iroquois Book of Riten, p. 42. 

2 Amer. Antiq., vol. 5, p. no. 

» Naturai and Aboriginal History of Tennessee, pp. 224-227. 

* American Race, p. 84. 

5 Fifth Annual Report of the Bureau of Ethnology, p. 13<5. 
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bility than their alleged identity with the Powhatan, it is scarcely 
worthy of record, except as a matter of curiosity." These con- 
clusions, however, are not in accord with the opinions of others 
who have studied the subject from various standpoints. 

Major J. W. Powell ' says : ** The Cherokee bounds in Virginia 
should be extended along the mountain region as far at least as 
the James river, as they claim to have lived at the peaks of 
Otter, and seem to be identical with the Rickohockan or Recha- 
hecrian Indians of the early Virginian writers, who lived in the 
mountains beyond the Monacans, and in 1656 ravaged the low- 
land country as far as the site of Richmond, and defeated the 
English and Powhatan Indians (should be Pamunkey) in a 
pitched battle at that place." 

Dr Cyrus Thomas '' quite recently states " that there is a sub 
stantial basis of truth in this tradition of Haywood's is now gen- 
erally admitted. This admission is not based entirely on this 
tradition, but in part on the fact that it seems to be an echo of 
the Delaware tradition given by Heckewelder, and in the * Bark 
Record ' or ' Walum Olum,' relating to their migrations and 
contact with the Talegawi or Talega, now identified with the 
Cherokees (Tsleki)." 

Royce, however, further remarks,' as aflfording a possible con- 
firmation of the legend related by Haywood concerning their 
early location in eastern Virginia, " that it may be worth while 
to allude to a tradition preserved among the Mohegan or Stock- 
bridge tfibe. It appears that in 1818 the Del a wares, who were 
then residing on White river, in Indiana, ceded their claim to 
lands in that region to the United States. This land had been 
conditionally given by the Miamis many years before to the 
Delawares, in conjuction with the Moheokunnunks (or Stock- 
bridges) and Munses. Many of the latter two tribes had not 
yet removed to their western possessions, though they were i)re- 
paring to remove when they ascertained that the Delawares had 
ceded the lands to the United States without their consent. 
They objected and sought to have the cession annulled." 

In conjunction with a petition presented to Congress by them 
on the subject in the year 1819 they set forth in detail the tra- 



1 Seventh Anmml Report of the Bureau of Ethnology, p. 79. 

2 Amor. Antiquarian, vol. 18, p. 348. 

3 Fifth Annual Report of the Bureau of Ethnology, p. 1136. 
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dition alluded to. The story had been handed down to them 
from their ancestors * that many thousand moons ago,' before 
the white man came over the ^ great water,' the Delawares dwelt 
along the banks of the river that bears their name. They had 
enjoyed a long era of peace and prosperity when the Cherokees, 
Nanticokes, and some other nations, whose names had been for- 
gotten, envying their condition, came from the south with a 
great army and made war on them. They vanquished the Del- 
awares and drove them to an island in the river. They later 
sent for assistance to the Mohicans, who promptly came to their 
relief, and the invaders were in turn defeated with great slaughter 
and put to flight. They sued for peace and it was granted them 
on condition that they should return home and never make war 
on the Delawares or their allies. These terms were agreed to, 
and the Cherokees and Nanticokes every remained faithful to 
the condition of the treaty." 

Royce further says that " the inference to be drawn from this 
legend, if it can be given any credit whatever, would lead to the 
belief that the Cherokees and Nanticokes were at that time neigh- 
bors and allies. The original home of the Nanticokes on the 
eastern shore of Maryland is well known, and if the Cherokees 
(or at least this portion of them) were then resident beyond the 
AUeghanies, with sundry other powerful tribes occupying the 
territory between them and the Nanticokes, it is unlikely that 
any such alliance for offensive operations would have existed 
between them. Either the tradition is fabulous or at least a por- 
tion of the Cherokees were probably atone time resident of the 
eastern slope of Virginia." 

Making allowance for the glamour of titne, the unreliability of 
the unwritten record, and the embellishments of the savage 
story-teller,^ which never lessen with the telling, there can be no 
doubt whatever that these traditions of both the Cherokees and 
Mohicans are in the main truths susceptible of demonstration ; 
and as the discovery by Mr F.W. Hodge of a few fragmentary arti- 
facts of an ancient period on the narrow storm-beaten crest of 

1 Loskiei Hays : " Noither the Delaware nor Iroquois know anything of their own his- 
tory bnt what lias bonn verbally transmitted to them by their fathers and grandfathers. 
They carefully repeat it to their children, and to impress it more upon their minds 
dress up their story in a variety of flguros." 
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the " Enchanted Mesa,*'* was the means of vindicating and veri- 
fying the tradition of the Acoraas, so now by the discovery and 
analysis of a few sherds of history I hope to verify the main 
points in the foregoing traditions of the Cherokees. 

That there was considerable ill-feeling between the Indians on 
the western shore of Virginia and those on the east, all the early 
writers bear witness. Those on the eastern shore and beyond 
were the best providers as well as the richest, which created 
envy and jealousy among their neighbors, as Smith testifies : ' 
*' They provide corn to serve them all the yeare, yet spare ; and 
the other not for halfe the yeare, yet want." He further ob- 
serves : " There may be on this shore [Maryland side] about 
two thousand people. They on the west would invade them, 
but that they want boats to crosse the bay ; and so would divers 
other nations, were they not protected by us." Here we find a 
slight confirmation of the Delaware-Mohican tradition of envy 
which existed in the west against the Indians on the east, which 
in this case includes the Nanticokes. 

The Rechahecrians are first brought into our view in the year 
1621 by Captain John Smith in bis "Generall Historic," where 
he quotes the observations of John Pory, the secretary of the 
colony,* as follows : "A few of the westerly Runnagados had con- 
spired against the laughing king [of Accomac on the eastern 
shore], but, fearing their treason was discovered, fled to Smith s 
Isles where they made a massacre of Deere and hogges ; and 
thence to Rickahdke betwixt Cissapeack [^Chessapeackl and Nansa- 
viund tohere they are now seated under the command of Itoyatiny 
This first reference to this band is one that seems to have been 
entirely overlooked, although the bearing it has on the question 
is plain and to the point. In fact, there is more in this brief 
recital than appears at the firat reading, and it is really the key 
to the problem that when once accurately turned opens wide 
the door of tradition into the light of fact. In the first place. 



1 Chftries F. Luinmin (Scionce, vol. 6, p. flo?), writing of the round-up of the hist de- 
tnil of the tradition of the " Enchiinted Mohh" from the lips of one of tho old princl- 
paif M, 8ayH : " No Htudent of ethnology or of nmn, looking at that fine old face, listening 
to that voic«\ could ever have !)een so flippant as to suggest that ho wan telling a * tall 
8tory.' He wa8 repeating, word for word, the Hcripture (wo would t»ay for a parallel) 
an he had learned them at hirt fathor'8 knee and as they had been * told down * from 
father to son through centuries." 

a Arber's Smith, p. 670. 

3 ArlKjr'8 Smith, p. 670. 
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these " Runnegados ■' were from the westerly parts, and being 
able to cross the Chesapeake bay is surely evidence that although 
*^ they want Boates to crosse the Bay," as stated by Pory, they 
traveled in canoes, eitber stolen or furnished them by the Powha- 
tans. Their retreat to a refuge between an Indian town called 
^^Chesnpeack^^ and another known as "i\Yi?i««mmirf," where, as 
stated in 1621, they were *' still seated,^' shows that they then 
had no settled abiding place, but were, as related, ** Runnegados" 
or unruly Indians, gathered together from various tribes — Pow- 
hatans and others — living previously in the hills to the west of 
the then known territory of Virginia. The ** islands " desig- 
nated as ** Smith's Isles" are still so called, and are situated 
about two miles to the eastward of Cape Charles. The place 
where they were then seated, ''Rtcknhake^''^ as near as we can 
locate it from Smith's map, was probably on the borders of the 
** Great Dismal swamp," in Norfolk county, Virginia. Having 
been seated there in the dreary recesses of Rlckahake for a time, 
probably increasing in numbers by the influx of refugees, with 
an occasional sortie for the ])urposes of [dunder, would naturally 
give them and all predatory Indians in the vicinity the appella- 
tion of the ^^KickahaklanSj^^ and as such they became well known 
to the Virginia colonists. The main reason why we know so 
little about them is because no one wrote in the colonial days 
with the descriptive minuteness of Captain John Smith, and he 
had no follower after his death. It must be admitted from the 
evidence presented that the term Rickahake is of Algonquian 
origin, and undoubtedly descriptive of the locality where be- 
stowed, at or near the *' Great Dismal swamp." While its trans- 
lation will have no bearing on the inquiry, it is ])erhaps well to 
give it. The term is com[)08ed of two elements, which an em- 
inent philologist terms adjectivals and substantivals ; the latter 
is really a locative, while the former, on strict analysis, can be 
shown to have a verbal origin. Making allowance for the con- 
sonantal interchange, due to a misapperception, mishearing, or 
otherwise on the part of the first observer of the initial sounds 
of the name, it will be immediately o])served that the adjectival 
R'ickah or Rvrhoha is paralleled in the Delaware (Zeisberger), 
Neclioha, ** alone ; " Nechnhdneu, " he is alone ; " Xechohdiii, ** I 
am alone;" Cliippeway (Schoolcraft) Nizhiki ; Otchipwe (Ba- 
raga), Nijike, '' alone ; " Cree (Lacombe), Nikolisy *' solitude ; " 
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Micmac (liand), NMdje, "lonely." Therefore, by this deriva- 
tion, Rlckdh, with its locative -ake, ** land or place," connotes 
the " lonely place " or *' the place of solitude," which, together 
with its Enc^lish plural termination, viz, Rickah-akAans, gives us 
" the people of the lonely place," a descriptive term that is quite 
well exemplified in its English appellative of the *' Great Dismal 
swamp." 

The amalgamated character of these ^^ Rickahakiaiis " is proven 
by Pory, where he states that they were under the leadership of 
^^Itoyatin " in 1621, a chief who was formerly known as '^OpUcha- 
pam," the brother and successor of Powhatan, for the latter 
gave the information that* " My brethren, namely, Opitchapam^ 
Opechancanough and Kekalaugh, my two sisters and their two 
daughters, are distinctly each other's successors." This is sub- 
stantiated by John Rolfe, who married PocnJwiilas, who says :' 
"Powhatan died April 1618; Itopaiin^hi^ second brother, suc- 
ceeds him." 

Smith further corroborates tliis in quoting Captain Croshaw, 
who relates* " that he had not beene long (at Patawomek) ere 
Opechaneanough sent two baskets of beads to this King to kill 
him and his man, assuring him of the Massacre he had made, 
and that before the end of two Moones there should not be an 
Englishman in all their Countries; this fearefuU messiige the 
King sent to his Captains, who replied, he had scene both the 
coward ise and trechery of Opechancanough sufficiently tried by 
Capt. Smith, therefore his threats he feared not, nor for his 
favour cared, but would nakedly fight with him or any of his 
with their owne swords; if he were slaine, he would leave a 
letter for his Countrymen to know, the fault was his owne, not 
the King's." " Two dales the King \_Japazawo( the Patawomeks] 
deliberated for an answer, at last told him the English were his 
friends and the Salvage Emperour Opilchapam now called Toyalin 
was his brother,* therefore there should be no bloud shed betwixt 
them ; for hee returned the Presents, willing the Pamaunkes to 



1 Arbor's Smith, pp. 30, 81, 135, 4ol. 

2 Ibid., p. 5.'i9. 
s Ibid., p. 591. 

4 Thi.H king probably used the term nitoppu of Smith; Nftapcwh of Htraohy, 
" friends," sometimos translated " brother," but moro !U.M'urat<»ly ** friond," denotes a 
brother by adoption or affinity, one who in regarded an a brother; literally a man of 
my family or my kinsman. 
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come no more in his Country, lest the English, though against 
his will should doe them any mischief." 

This evidence, quoted at length, proves that Tayatin, or Itoyaihu 
and his followers of Riekahake.weve prominent actors in the terri- 
ble massacre of three hundred and forty-seven Virginians, in 
March of 1622-'23, although it seems to have been instigated by 
Opechancanough of Pamaunkey. The attack was sudden but long 
premeditated, as the results showed. This massacre was enough 
in itself to mark the name Rickahakian on the minds of the 
survivors of the slaughter with just hate. The fact that this 
band was under the command of Itoyatin, the emperor of Vir- 
ginia and the successor of Powhatan, shows the composite char- 
acter of these Indians and surely indicates that the greater num- 
ber were Powhatans, augmented by the "Westerly Runnegados." 
The question is now brought before us. Who were the " Westerly 
Runnegados " under the command of Itoyatin, and what was 
their relationship to the Cherokees of later times ? 

Captain John Smith,* when at the headwaters of the river 
Rappahannock in 1608, encountered a hunting tribe, who were 
called through his Patawomek interpreter, the ^^ Hassinnungaes,^^ 
an Algonquian term that denotes " the people of rock hole?,'' 
i. e,, " a people who live in caves." These people, on supposition 
only," have been relegated to the Siouan division, although so 
far no direct evidence has been discovered that would connect 
them with that group. In fact, as named by Smith, our knowl- 
edge of the after history of this particular people is absolutely 
nothing, except as here inferred. They had seemingly disap- 
peared from the soil of Virginia, according to all authorities fol- 
lowing Smith. Neither Lederer (Discoveries, etc.) nor Batt > 
mentions a tribe living in Virginia who can be identified with 
them by name. Lederer, in speaking of those people he en- 
countered, whom we now know belong to the Siouan linguistic 
group, writes : " The Indians of these ])arts are none of those 
which the English removed from Virginia " — ^a statement lead- 
ing us to believe that those not mentioned were among those 
so removed, and that the Haasinnungaes were the " westerly 
Runnegados," assembled in 1621 under the command of Itoya- 

1 Arber'8 Smith, p. 427. 

3 Mooney, Siouau Tribes of the East, p. 19 ; Tooker, Amoricnn Anthropologiat, vol. 
8, p. 387. 
« Col. Hist. N. Y., vol. in, p. 493. 
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tin, at the lonely place of Rickahake. Lederer (1669-1670) ex- 
pressly mentions, however, that " I have heard several Indians 
testify that the nation of Rickahohoknns, who dwell not far to the 
westward of the Apalatean mountains, are seated upon a land, 
as they term it, of great waves, by which, I suppose, they mean 
the sea."^ 

As he travels further southwest, Lederer learns that ** over 
the Suala mountains lay the Rickohocans,^^ This nation, thus 
located in this indefinite way, are believed to have been those 
now designated as Cherokees, and that the term is one of the 
early synonyms for that people, as has been before stated. 

In summing up the questions involved in the foregoing pre- 
sentation of tradition, story, and fact, we find that if these Rick- 
ahocans of Lederer were originally those of Rickahake under 
Itoyatin and were the Indians driven out of Virginia by the 
colonists about 1623 and who were again the invaders of 1656, 
as mentioned by the early Virginian writers and by Powell, as 
the foregoing would seem to make them, we can then account 
for the association of the Cherokees of Haywood's traditional 
story with the Powhatans of eastern Virginia. A striking con- 
firmation of the identity of the Hassinnimgaes with the Chero- 
kees is presented by the translation of the Algonquian ai)pella- 
tion of the first as "a people who live in caves,*' as compared 
with the translation of the epithet bestowed upon the Chero- 
kees by members of the Iroquoian linguistic family. 

Schoolcraft* says : " Their traditions are replete with accounts 
of these war parties against the Oyada or Cherokeeay^ " They 
called the Cherokees by way of derision We-yau-dah and O-yav. 
dah, meaning a people who live in caves." Morgan * says : "0-y«- 
dd-ga-o-no, the Iroquois name for the Cherokees, signifies ' The 
people who live in caves.' " Conrad Weiser, the celebrated Iro_ 
quoian interpreter, in his journal of July 7, 1753,* where he 



1 Prof. Jti[U<f)» Mooncy, of the Bureau of Ethiioiogy, in a letter to tho writer (March 
22, 18'J5), remarks : " In the Indian f«lgn language the .sign for mountain i» tfometimcs 
made by the hand in a way to indicate the undulating ridges. I am of the opinion 
tliat thiH gtire rise to the idea of a 'country of great waves ' in one of the early Vir- 
ginia writern (Lederer, above quoted), and that in all probability the Cherokees were 
doHcribed in some similar manner as living In * great mountains ' instead of on a great 
water." 

2 lie port on the Iroquois, p. 32. 
« Ibid., p. 141). 

4 League of the Iroquois, p. 337. 
» rol. Hist. N. Y., vol. vi, p. 795. 
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mentions ** that some of the Caghnawaga warriors went to fight 
the Oyadackiichrano^'^^ undoubtedly refers to the Cherokees. 

Finally, in thus identifying the Hassinnungaes as the most 
northern branch of the Cherokees it is immediately found that 
the tradition relating to the erection of the Grave Creek mound 
in Marshall county, West Virginia, by these people becomes an 
assured possibility, for the reason that it was due west of their 
habitat when first encountered by Captain John Smith. Strachy , 
however, states that they lived further west than Smith locates 
them on his map — a fact which would bring them still nearer to 
Grave creek. At all events, they had then worked eastward 
across the Alleghany mountains, rendering it possible that they 
were along the Appomattox river in 1621, from whence, with the 
Powhatans, their near neiglibors, they attempted the attack upon 
the King of Accomac, and, after assembling at Rickahake, were 
at last, in the year 1623, according to tradition and history, 
driven out of Virginia and over the mountains. 



We find an interesting note in VAnthropologie by M. Delafosse 
the consular agent of France at Monrovia, concerning the written 
language of the Vai tribe of Liberia. It will be remembered that 
this is the only absolutely native negro language that possesses 
a written character of its own. There is nothing symbolical 
about this character, the alphabet is syllabic and contains a great 
number of letters. It was first studied in 1850 by the Ameri- 
can Lieutenant Forbes, who supposed that it was invented about 
1810 by certain indigenous individuals, and that it had already 
nearly disappeared, being then known only to a few old persons. 
M. Delafosse finds that this writing is much older, dating back 
at least two centuries, and that it was brought to the Vai by a 
people that then inhabited Tembi-Kounda, near the sources of 
the Niger. There is a modern alphabet differing somewhat from 
the one investigated by Forbes, in that it possesses a less num- 
ber of characters. This alphabet is much more generally dif- 
fused, being quite well understood by a majority of the males of 
the tribe. Correspondence in this alphabet is quite common. 
M. Delafosse suggests that it would be very interesting to ascer- 
tain whether there does not still exist such a written language 
in the region from whence this is said to have been derived. 
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same, resisting all external agencies.* This it is which, in the las 
analysis, prompts the decisions, guides the actions, and carves 
the destiny of men and nations. 



THE DWARF TRIBE OF THE UPPER AMAZON 

DANIEL G. BRINTON, M. D. 

In the June number of UAnthropologie the editor of that ex- 
cellent journal publishes what he believes is the confirmation of 
the story of a tribe of dwarfs on the tributaries of the upper 
Amazon. His authority is vague — " an American traveler, Mr 
Sullivan," who says: "I found on the Rio Negro beings (c/<?8 
elres) of a remarkably small stature. ... So far as I could 
learn, they live near the sources of the Orinoco, or in that part 
of Venezuela which adjoins the frontiers of Brazil. They are 
only four feet eight inches in height and the women still less." 

The editor of the journal recalls that Humboldt refers to tlie 
alleged existence of these dwarfs about this locality,' and regards 
Mr Cunningham's statements as a confirmation of the assertion- 

It is timely, therefore, to review what has been said of this 
supposed pygmy race while we wait for more positive recent 
observations. 

The story long antedates Humboldt, for it goes back to the 
publication of Father Acufta's voyage on the Amazon, the ac- 
count of which was printed in Madrid in 1641. He heard of 
them from the Tupinambas, who called them Guayazis, evidently 
guara, men, with the diminutive suffix giey = ^^ little men." 

I am inclined to believe that the father here fell into an error, 
taking the term literally, when, in fact, it was intended merely 
as an epithet of depreciation and contempt, for Father Coleti 
in the next century described these Guayazis as living on the 
south bank of the Amazon and not as small in stature, but in 

1 Menacheiv-und Thicr»eele^ Sect. 29. 

2 Near K.Hineraldas, on the Orinoco, Humboldt measured a family whoso adults aver- 
agod in height five feet, throe incheH, English measure {.Pfraonal Narrative^ vol. ii, p. 
4«>:)). They belonged to a tribe called OunicaSy but he could not learu whether the 
othor members of the tribe were similarly undersized. They are possibly the same 
as the OuaicanfJi mentioned by IJricocchoa as dwelling at present on the Rio Meta 
Gramatica tic la Lengua Chihcha^ Introd. p. xxxviii). 

.30 
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pluck, and partly enslaved by the Tupinambas. " Questi bar- 
bari," he says, " sono di poco spirito."* 

This metaphor was as familiar to the Tupi mind as to our 
own, when we speak of a man as being " about the smallest that 
we know." So they say aba pia carapi (hombre de corto animo, 
pusilanime). Their usual words for dwarfs are carape, caratura, 
atari, and apiia^ but I know of no tribes with these appellations. 

The German travelers Spix and Martins, when at the Barra do 
Rio Negro, about 1830, heard of the pygmy tribe aa dwelling on 
the River Jurua, and known by the Tupi name Cauana, This 
von Martins translates as derived from cauane^ the tortoise or 
large river turtle, but I think it more likely to be from caa^ forest ; 
a/ia, people = " woods men " or " wild men." The travelers were 
fortunate enough to see one at that place, who measured three 
feet four inches high and claimed to be twenty-four years old. 
Unfortunately, they did not ascertain whether he was a " sport," 
or represented the average of his people, nor did they take a 
vocabulary from him.» 

Now the Jurua is a tolerably well-known river. Its banks are 
sparsely inhabited by tribes named Nahuas, Arahuas, Marahuas, 
Culinos, Catahuichis, Catuquinas, etc., all of the Arawack lin- 
guistic stock. We hear in later days of no dwarfs and no 
Cauanas.^ It looks, therefore, as if the assignment of place was 
erroneous. 

There was, however, a tribe with this name, and not remote 
from the spot where it is asserted the dwarfs still exist. The 
name Ciiimnas is applied by Fr. Jacinto de Carvajal to a horde 
he mentions as dwelling somewhere along the Rio Apure at the 
time of his visit in 1647. He says they were of the Carib nation, 
but adds no other particulars.' 

These are not mentioned by Father Gumilla in his Hisioria 
del Orinoco, nor by Humboldt, although the latter may refer to 
them as Cavenas, whom he places on the Rio Cusiana, a branch 
of the Rio Meta.* This would be about a hundred miles from 
the Rio Apure, a moderate migration. 

1 Coleti, Dizionario StorUo-gcotfrafieo deJ-f America MeridionaUy T. i, p. 165 (Venice, 1771 ). 

* Restivo, Voeabulnrio de la lewjua Ouarani^ 8. V. *' Enano." 

» Von Martius, BeUrdgc zur Ethrutgraphie und Spraehenkunde Amerikas^ vol. ii, p. 424. 

4 See Paul Marcoy, Voyage <\ trovers VAmeriquc du Stid, Tome ii, pp. 368-37'2. 

ft Relaeion del Deseubrimiento del Rio Apure^ p. 304. (First printed at Loon, 1H92.) 

6 Mentioned in the list of tribes in his Personal Narrative, vol. ii. 
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The somewhat diminutive stature of a few tribes in this part 
of South America is well known. Dr Marcano, in his work on 
the Ethnography of Venezuela, calls attention to it as exempli- 
fied in the pre-Columbian skeletons he unearthed in the Aragua 
valley. To be sure, they measured 1 m. 56, which is not that 
of dwarfs.* 

Professor Virchow has shown in his monumental work on 
american craniology that the most striking examples of micro- 
cephaly are found among the Goajiro Indians living on the gulf 
of Venezuela, and belonging, I add in passing, to the same Ara- 
wack stock as the tribes of the river Jurua.' Healthy adult 
women average from 1,040 to 1,130 and the men average about 
1,390, cranial cubic capacity. 

The same distinguished authority said in his address before 
the German Anthropological Society at Innspruck, 1894 : " Nan- 
nocephaly has been found in that part of Colombia which is in 
contact with Venezuela, and also in the southern part of the 
Cordillera and on its eastern and western slopes." 

Although short, these tribes are not feeble in body. On the 
contrary, they are sturdily built and disclose surprising endur- 
ance and muscular strength. Their deficiency in stature can- 
not be attributed to starvation and general physical degeneration, 
but to other causes which I need not discuss. 

These facts do not show anything more than that there are 
undersized tribes in that part of the continent, with occasional 
individual examples of dwarfs, such as occur in all communi- 
ties. 

It is still a question whether the rumor of a pygmy people 
somewhere in the tropical forests is not to be classed with the 
stories which threw a strange glamour about those inaccessible 
regions in the early days of the discovery. There were many of 
these, for I am speaking of the part of the map where was lo- 
cated the El Dorado, the golden city of Manoa, the home of the 
warlike Amazons ; where dwelt the men with tails, and the mys- 
terious Oyacouleta, warriors with white skin, blue eyes, and long 
blonde beards. All have vanished from history but the pygmies, 
and their turn will probably soon come. 

1 Ethtiographie Prieolombienne du Venezuela^ p. 42 (PariB, 1889). 
3 See hiH Crania Ethniea Americana^ p. 23. 
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THE MUSICAL BOW IN ANCIENT MEXICO 

M. H. SAVILLE 

In the American Anthropologist for August, 1897, 1 published a 
short account of a primitive musical bow, called hool, played by 
the Mayas in the interior of Yucatan. I was led to make this 
note by the appearance of an article by Dr D. G. Brinton on 
" Native American Stringed Musical Instruments," which he 
published in the American Antiqvxirian^ January, 1897. He de- 
scribed four stringed instruments, the most interesting being the 
quijongo of Central America — a wooden bow with a gourd reso- 
nator. This had previously been described by Dr Brinton in 
1883, in the " Comedy Ballet of Gueguence." He surmises that 
stringed musical instruments existed in America in pre-Colum- 
bian times. 

Prof. 0. T. Mason, in the Anthropologist for November, 1897? 
gives a brief " Geographical Distribution of the Musical Bow," 
in which he comes to the conclusion " that stringed musical in- 
struments were not known to any of the aborigines of the West- 
ern hemisphere before Columbus." 

In Science, September 16, 1898, Professor Mason writes that 
Dr Carl Sapper believes the hool to have been introduced from 
Africa. Sapper states that " it is used by the Kekchi of Guate- 
mala, who call it Marimbadie or Caramba. The same instrutnent 
is in use among the Xicaques, in Honduras, but they attach a 
guacal as a resonator." This is obviously the quijongo instrument. 
Professor Mason further says that Dr Sapper does not agree with 
him that the stringed musical instrument was entirely absent 
from the Western hemisphere, for he says : ** The Lacandones 
have a two-armed guitar, which he thinks not to have been 
borrowed. The Kekchi also used strings on the scraping in- 
struments called ^." 

Dr S. Habel, in his monograph on tlie Sculptures of Santa 
Lucia Cosumalwhuapa, published by the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion in 1878, describes an instrument similar to the quijongo 
which he observed used by the Nahuatl-speaking Indians of the 
Balsam coast, San Salvador; he states : ** I did not see, however. 
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any instruments of European pattern. I observed in the village 
of Whuisnagua (German spelling — Four-thorns; from whuis, 
* thorn,' and nagua, 'four'), for the first time, their national 
instrument, called carimba. It consists of a reed five feet long 
and about an inch or an inch and a half thick. A brass wire is 
attached to the two ends, by which the reed is slightly bent. At 
a third of its length the wire is tied by a string to the reed, and 
at the same place is fastened to the opposite face of the reed an 
inverted jicairo, an oblong cup of the small kind of calabash 
fruit, with its opening downward. With a splint of a similar 
reed a foot long the two parts of the wire are touched, giving 
only two distinct sounds, which are varied by changing the time 
and rhythm. At the same time the opening of the jicarro is more 
or less closed by the palm of the left hand, which produces the 
melody desired." I think Dr Sapper is in error regarding the 
caramba, properly canmba, of the Kekchis being like the Jwol 
which I saw used in Yucatan. 

Dr H. ten Kate, in the Anthropologist, March, 1898, describes 
and illustrates a musical bow from Patagonia, and is of the 
opinion that stringed musical instruments did exist in America 
in pre-Columbian times. Prof. E. S. Morse, in a paper delivered 
before the American Association for the Advancement of Science, 
at its meeting in Boston in August, 1898, was inclined to agree 
with Professor Mason as to the absence of the stringed musical 
instrument before the time of Columbus. 

In publishing my note I merely wished to record the occur- 
rence of the musical bow in Yucatan, without entering into a 
general discussion of its antiquity, although I gave a hint con- 
cerning my ideaof its being purely aboriginal, in stilting that 
the Indians using it lived remote from Spanish influences. I 
had searched through the ancient Mexican codices and had 
found a single representation of a stringed musical bow, which 
I shall now figure and describe. A few words concerning the 
Mexican codex in which it is found may not be out of place. 
It was published in Geneva in 1892 by Henri De Saussure, under 
the name of ** Le Manuscrit du Cacique." He states that it had 
been known since 1852, and he made a copy from the original 
when it was in the hands of Don Pascual Almazan, of Puebla. 
It later became a part of the famous Becker collection, now in 
Darmstadt. The reproduction was made from the copy. It was 
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A a eiiigular coincidence that in the eame 

™^ "^ year, 1892, the Mexican government pub- 
lished in the sumptuous volume, "Anti- 

"> giiedadea Mexicanaa," a Mexican codex 
under the name of " Codex Colombino," 
which is undoubtedly a part of the " Man- 
uscrit du Cacique." It was formerly 
known as the " Codex Doremberg," from 
the name of the German merchant, SeRor 
Carioa Doremberg, of Puebla, who sold it 
with his collection of antiquities to the 
Mexican government. A single page had 
been published by Leopoldo Batres in 
1889, in his work on the " Civilization of 
Ancient Mexico." Of its pre-Columbian 

^ origin there can be no question, although 
in the " Codex Colombino " there has been 
written on each page a short text in the 
Misteca language, reproduced in the page 
published by Batres, but omitted in the 
publication of the codex in its entirety. I 
cannot state whether there is a Mistecan 
text in the Becker codex, not having seen 

n the original. In n number of other pre- 
Columbian Mexican codices such written 
texts are found, notably in the "Codex 
Sanchis Solis," published by Dr Antonio 
Pefiatiel in his " Monumentos Mexicanos," 
without, however, the Zapotecan text — a 
circunistfince much to be regretted. These 

H two Mistecan codices make a book of forty 
pages, the ■"Codex Colombino" contain- 
ing twenty-four, the "Manuscrit du Ca- 
cique" sixteen. It is made of deerskin, 
coated over with a slight surface of white 
paste, really stucco, upon which the ideo- 
grn])hs and pictures have been painted in 
various colors, and, unlike many of the 
ancient codices, has been painted on but 
one side of the p^e. It is one of the 
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highest class of old Mexican codices, and is of the greatest im- 
portance for the study of ancient Mexico. 

In the " Manuscrit du Cacique," on pages 8 and 9 (Saussure's 
numbering), in the upper third of the pages, is found a series of 
six figures, forming, so far as my knowledge goes, a unique rep- 
resentation of what may be called a pre-Columbian ** orchestra." 
For the sake of convenience I have numbered them from 1 to 
6. Figure 1 represents a seated person playing the horizontal 
wooden drum, teponaztli, a log hollowed out on the under side 
and having on the upper surface two tongues made by two long, 
lateral cuts separated in the center by a cross-cut. The two 
drumsticks, with ends covered with uUi (india-rubber) for beat- 
ing these tongues, are well shown. This form of drum is still 
used in Mexico and Central America, in remote villages, on 
feast days, and in several museums are preserved specimens 
with beautifully carved symbolic pictures. Figure 2 shows a 
person standing on a low platform, playing the huehuetl — a ver- 
tical drum hollowed out of a log, the upper end covered with a 
skin, played by beating with the hands, as here shown. A 
magnificent carved hiiehuell is preserved in the Toluca Museum, 
Mexico. Figures 3 and 4 represent musicians playing a kind of 
wind instrument which I have not succeeded in identifying. 
In figure 3 it rests on a stand covered with a decorated cloth. 
In figure 4 it has no rest. It appears to be an oval object, 
around which two cords are tied, with a stick inserted for tight- 
ening. A reed mouthpiece can be seen, and from the flaring 
outer end issues the representation of sound. The position of 
the right hand in either figure, which is raised, renders it pos- 
sible that the instrument may be a kind of reed flageolet with 
a gourd resonator, the hand being raised from the holes in the 
reed. Figure 5 shows the rattle, with a curved handle. Figure 
6, the last of the row, which most concerns us, represents a 
seated person with a bow held by the left hand, the string being 
pressed against the arm near the elbow, while in the left hand 
is held a forked stick, undoubtedly for use in twanging the 
tightened cord of the bow. These six musicians all face the 
same way, to the left, as is the case with the heads in the Mayan 
hieroglyphs. 

This ensemble of musicians, in which the bow has a place, 
seems to be sufficient proof of the existence of the musical bow 
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in ancient Oaxaca at a time anterior to the coming of the Span- 
iards. As we know so little of the ethnology of this state, one 
of the most interesting for the archeologist and ethnologist in 
all Mexico, it is not at all unlikely that this bow may still be 
used in the Misteca, where, up to the present time, no ethno- 
logical research has been made. 



BOOK REVIEWS 

The Art of Graphology, or " The Discovery of an Improved System of Graph- 
ological Analysis with Cipher Cards.^^ By Prof J. W. Small, F. C. -S., 
F. G. S., F. A. L, G. B. /., 3/. R. A, S. S, (0. B.), Principal Victoria 
College, Ceylon. Madras, 1898. 

The author of this curious contribution to pseudo-science de- 
fines graphology as " the study of handwriting as an index to 
the character of an individual." Many pages are taken up with 
the laudation of the accuracy of his system, which is nowhere 
clearly explained. Instead, we have the glittering generalities 
to which we are accustomed in works of this kind. We give 
some examples : 

" No man can judge of another's writing unless he has certain 
graphological instincts to determine it." 

" Was an open, * gushing ' nature ever known to close the loops 
of o's and a's ? Was a self-contained person ever known to keep 
the loops open ? Why do energetic men write peculiarly and 
the weak and desponding diflFerently? Why does the critic 
divide his letters and the man of connected ideas keep them to- 
gether ? Why do the romantic and sentimental write sloping 
hands with long-tailed letters, and the selfish close their loops 
of letters ? " 

To these the author vouchsafes no answer. 

After wandering in vain through many pages of this sort of 
matter in hope of finding some coherent and intelligible state- 
ment of the " system," we are finally informed in chapter vi that 
*' my grapholoo;ical analysis or key-book to character is contained 
in the form of cipher cards, which, if in your possession, with a 
key, may enable you to read the character of any individual, 
known or unknown, from his handwriting." 

This is a severe disappointment. We had thought that at last 
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we were going to taste the fruit of the tree of knowledge. AVhere, 
oh, where are those delectable cipher cards that are to unlock all 
the secrets of character ? 

We congratulate Victoria College on its extraordinary prin- 
cipal. 



NOTES AND NEWS 

Rick as a Currency. — Yule notes in his Embassy to Ava (p. 259) 
that *'rice is often used in petty transactions among villagers." 
It is still used in some parts of Upper Burma, but the rice so 
used is not food rice, nor seed rice, but useless, broken rice. It is 
in fact a conventional currency, like the imitation hoes, hatchets, 
knives, etc, of the Chinese and other races in the world. As this 
use of the rice in Burma throws an important light on the sub- 
ject before us, I may as well describe it in greater detail. Rice 
has been so used elsewhere in the East, as the following facts will 
show. Mr E. H. Parker informs me that in Annals of the Tang 
Dynasty of China, a book a thousand years old, it is stated that 
the Shtos of old paid a tax of two measures of rice a year for 
each man who worked a plow, and it took three men to keep a 
plow going— one to drive, one to lead, and one to poke up the 
ox ! As I have observed already, taxes are pretty sure guide to 
barter values. Rice, again, formed an important part of the 
fines inflicted on the Lushais in the expedition of 1871-72, as 
Woodthorpe informs us in his Lushai Expedition (p. 223 and else- 
where). Friar Odoric, in the early XlVth century, in describ- 
ing a rich man of Manzi, in China, says : " Now this man hath 
a revenue of xxx tit.man of tagars (Turki and Persian, taghdr = 
sack) of rice. And each tuman is ten thousand and each Uigar 
is the amount of a heavy ass-load." In this text Yule, Cathay 
and the Way Thither (p. 153), remarks : " Revenues continued to 
be estimated in China in sacks of rice until lately, if they are not 
so still (1866). In Burma they are always estimated in baskets 
of rice." In the XVIth century we find in the Atn Akbart (Glad- 
win's ed., vol. II, p. 156) that in Kashmir ** every coin and even 
manufactures are estimated in kharwars of rice." Even in the 
remote, but by no means uncivilized, Maldives, Pyrard de Laval 
found, in the early XVIIth century (Hak. Soc. ed., vol. ii, p. 473), 
37 
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that " these islands are a great emporium for all parts, and the 
Moors of India frequent them, bartering their salt and earthen- 
ware, which are not made at the islands, and also rice and silver." 
— R. C. Temple in Indian Antiquary, Bombay, Nov., 1897. 



The Term HaIi-haIi of Iroquoian Mourning and Condo- 
lence Songs.— To the mind of the savage there is nothing more 
concrete than subjective reality. From his viewpoint, in judg- 
ing of his relations to other bodies, he is impelled to deal rather 
with the subjectively postulated daimons of the rock, the river, 
the water, the sky, the storm, the night, and the bones of the 
dead than with the concrete realities themselves. 

One of the results of this peculiar mode of thought is the use 
of the subjectively onomatopoetic term haii-haii in the Iroquoian 
songs and litanies of mourning and condolence. The Iroquois 
men of affairs of today seem not to know the origin of this term. 
The writer has failed to obtain a satisfactory explanation of it 
from them. 

In his excellent work, The Iroquois Book of Rites (Phila., 1883), 
the late Horatio Hale, by the aid of the chiefs and councilors of 
the Six Nations of the Canadian Iroquois, writes this term as he 
found it in the manuscript he edited, as ai, ai haigh, and nai, 
which he says is *'more commonly pronounced hai ^at," and, 
calling it an exclamation, renders it by '* hail I oh ! ah I " On 
page 64, in speaking of the '^karenna^^ or chant of the condol- 
ing council, he says : " In singing, each line is twice repeated 
and is introduced and followed by many long-drawn repetitions 
of the exclamation aih aigh (or rather hai hai), which is ren- 
dered ' hail ! ' " 

Now, it seems that Mr Hale's informants were quite unaware 
of the origin of the vocable in question, and also that the ren- 
dering "hail! " is a note of discord in the otherwise mournful 
chant. But it appears to the writer that Father Jean de Brebeuf, 
in his Relation for 1636, has unconsciously given us the true deri- 
vation of this term haii-haii. He says in his admirable descrip- 
tion De la Feste solennelle des Moris among the Hurons, observed 
by the Hurons decennially, some say duodecennially (p. 133, 
Rel. for 1636, ed. 1858) : *'At the end of the feast, for the only 
compliment to the one who has entertained them, they imitate, 
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as they say, the cry of the souls, and issue from the lodge crying 
hale, hae?^ And on page 134 he adds : ''At the emergence from 
their village the entire party cried haie^ hae^ and they reiterated 
this cry of the souls on the way. This cry, say they, comforts 
them greatly ; otherwise the burden, although of souls, would 
weigh very heavy on their backs, and would cause them a pain 
in the side all their lives. They make short journeys ; our vil- 
lage was three days in making four leagues and to go to Osscls- 
sane, which we call la Rochelle, where all the ceremonies must 
take place. As soon as they arrive near some village they cry 
again haei, haey 

Hence it would seem that this term haii-haii^ now used in the 
condoling council of the League of the Six Nations of the Iro- 
quois, has its origin in a supposed imitation of a supposed cry 

of a supposed being. 

J. N. B. Hewitt. 



The practice of tattooing is, as is well known, of considerable 
ethnological significance. Among civilized nations it has been 
held by Lombroso to be one of the stigmata of degeneration. 
According to M. Boyer, however, who publishes an interesting 
article on this subject in La Nature, it is greatly in vogue in Eng- 
land, in America, in Oceanica,in Burmah, and in Japan. As in 
other forms of curious j)ictorial art, the Japanese are easily at 
the head. It seems that Hori Chyo is the Apelles among these 
artists, and that he has drawn upon the forehead of one of his 
pupils a lizard of such a natural appearance "that a fly would 
fear to pass near it." It is said that he ornamented the breast 
of Mr Gambier Bolton with a marvelous spider's web. More 
than one European lady has left the artist's atelier with a grass- 
hopper or a butterfly imprinted upon her shoulder. Report has 
it that he tattooed the arm of so august a personage as the Czar 
of Russia during his visit to the Orient. 
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THB PEOPLES OF THE PHILIPPINES 
DANIEL G. BRINTON, M. D. 

The prospect of adding the Philippine archipelago, in whole 
or in part, to our own territory lends peculiar interest at this 
time to the study of its strange and varied population; and as 
the ethnologist always seeks to examine man in relation to his 
environment, I shall begin with some brief references to the 
geography and geology of the islands. 

Geography. — Exactly half way around the globe from Porto 
Rico and on the same parallel of north latitude, the twentieth, 
lies the island of Luzon, the largest and the most northern of 
the main group of the Philippines. Its northern coast is fringed 
with the islets known as the Babuyanes, celebrated for a small 
but strong breed of horses, while south-southeast of these, for a 
full thousand miles toward the equator, lie scattered in the tropic 
seas islands of all shapes and sizes, fourteen hundred and thirty 
in number according to the last count, but nearer two thousand 
when all are reckoned. 

Luzon is the largest, with 41,000 square miles, just about the 
size of the state of Ohio, and Mindanao comes next, with 35,000 
square miles. The total area of the archipelago is put down at 
1 14,000 square miles, which is equivalent to that of New York 
state and all the New England states combined. The climate is 
tropical in the fullest sense of the word and the vegetation most 
luxuriant. 

Geology. — In its geologic formation the Philippine archipelago 

offers a strong contrast to the great islands of Borneo, Sumatra, 

and Java, which lie near it. These are the fragments of a vast 

continental area built up in eocene times, at first united to the 

38 (293) 
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mass of Asia, but torn from it by some cataclysm in pliocene 
days. The Philippines, on the contrary, are of much later con- 
struction. They are volcanic and coralline, and have been ele- 
vated so recently that the coral insects which built their cliffs 
and hills are as species not extinct, but survive in the adjacent 
seas. 

The lines of eruptive action are roughly parallel, the mountain 
ranges trending south-southeast. The elevations are consider- 
able, in Luzon the summits being frequently five and six thou- 
sand feet above the sea, while the loftiest. Mount Apo, in the 
center of Mindanao, is credited with 10,800 feet. Luzon is 
formed in the north by a central and two lateral Cordilleras, 
while in the south the crests of one construct the long and jagged 
promontory of the Camarines. 

Many of these volcanoes are active, and with their eruptions 
are associated frequent earthquakes, occasionally of ruinous se- 
verity. The city of Manila has on several occasions been almost 
destroyed by them. As in many volcanic districts, the soil is 
extremely fertile, and the mineral wealth of the islands is un- 
doubtedly considerable, most of the river sands being auriferous. 
A comparatively small portion of the surface is cultivated, and 
much of it has scarcely been explored. 

History. — A very few words will be sufficient to outline tlie 
history of the archipelago. 

The Chinese, who had conquered large districts in Formosa 
as early as the seventh century of our era,* extended their ex- 
plorations a few centuries later to Luzon, and in the thirteenth 
century they appear to have rendered considerable portions of 
that island tributary. The native tribes threw off this burden 
in the fourteenth century. 

In March, 1521, Ferrando Magallanes, whom we know as Ma- 
gellan, having sailed through the straits which bear his name 
and crossed the Pacific, was the first European to sight the Arch- 
ipelago, of which he took possession for the crown of Spain. 
The first Spanish settlement was, however, not until 1565. Ma- 
nila was founded in 1571 and became the capital city. It was 
captured by the English in 1762, but, with the islands, was re- 
stored to Spain by the Peace of Paris in 1764.* 

1 See Professor GuHtove Schl«»gel in the Toung-paOj vol. vi, No. 2. 
» A very readable acoouut of this is given by Mr Walter F. Lord in The Lost Posses- 
siotis of Englatid, pp. 169 ot acq. 
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We are informed that the Spaniards possessed themselves of 
Luzon in the sixteenth century " almost without striking a blow, 
the natives having forgotten the art of war since they shook off 
the Chinese yoke."* 

General Ethnology^ — It is impossible to reach accuracy in esti- 
mating the population of the islands. The Spanish census re- 
ports take account only of those who pay taxes, and the many 
wild tribes are of course not included. Estimates of the total 
population of the archipelago vary from five to ten million souls, 
but a conservative calculation would place it at six and a half 
millions. About one-half of these are on Luzon and the islands 
immediately adjacent ; some 500,000 are on Mindanao ; 100,000 
on the Sulu islands, and the remainder on the central group 
which are collectively known as the Bisayas. 

Of these, the pure whites, outside of those connected with the 
civil and military departmentsof the government, are not above 
9,000, and those of white mixed blood about 12,000 ; the Chinese 
and Japanese near 50,000; the large remainder is made up of 
the two stocks which were found in possession of the islands at 
their discovery, to wit, the small black Negritos, now reduced to 
about 10,000, and the brown Malayan peoples, who are in the 
vast majority. 

The ethnic and historic relations of these last two offer some 
interesting problems in anthropology. 

It has been generally accepted, and many circumstances com- 
bine to render it probable, that the Negritos belong to the same 
race as the Papuans of New Guinea, and that they were the first 
inhabitants of all the large islands in this part of the ocean. 
They occupied them undisturbed by invadere until about 2,500 
to 3,000 years ago, when their shores were attacked by Malayans 
from the Asiatic mainland. The small blacks were either killed 
or had to take refuge in the interior of the islands, where the 
mountains and the jungles offered them protection. For this 
reason they are nowhere found upon the coast with the single 
exception of northeast Luzon. Here a remote and dangerous 
shore, devoid of harbors and peculiarly subject to violent storms, 
offered such obstacles to piratical descents that the Negritos 
could dwell there in peace. 

1 Mr E. J. Stanley, in The Phitippine Utanda (by Antonio de Morga), p. 10, note (Hack- 
luyt Society Publication). 
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This, I say, is the generally accepted theory offered to explain 
the presence of these small blacks in the interior of Luzon, of 
Formosa, of Mindanao, Panay, Negros, and other members of 
this island world. 

But not all writers have subscribed to it. Such an authority 
as Professor Theodore Waitz inclined to the view that the Ne- 
gritos and Malayans are of one race, modified by environment ; * 
and Alfred Russell Wallace approaches the same position in his 
argument that Papuans, Melanesians, and Polynesians are merely 
sub-types of one variety of our species. Anthropologically we 
may accept such statements, for most of us are monogenista, 
and agree that "all men are of one blood ; " but ethnographically 
we must maintain that the distinctions between Malayan and 
Negrito are as absolute as between any two races on earth. 

A second general question relates to these Malayans themselves. 
All who have carefully studied tlie subject agree that their pres- 
ence in the Philippines represents several migrations, differing in 
time, dialect, and civilization. These, moreover, are generally 
recognized as three in number. The earliest immigrants were of 
rude culture and savage habits, allied to the Dayaks of Borneo, 
bringing with them the custom of head-hunting and similar 
savage propensities. They are represented today by the Apoyas, 
Zambales, Irayes, and Catalangans of Luzon. Their main body 
arrived centuries before the Christian era. The second niigration 
was more cultured, acquainted with an alphabet, their modern 
descendants being the Tagalas, Bicols, Bisayas, and Ilocanes. 
Their main body appeared between 100 and 500 A. D., and drove 
their predecessors of the same stock toward the north and into 
the interiors. Lastly, in the fourteenth and fifteentli centuries, 
the Islamitic propaganda brought Malays with deep infusion of 
Arabic blood and literature into the southern archipelago — the 
Sulu islands and the eastern shore of Mindanao. Tliese are the 
so-called Moros — fanatical Mohammedans and daring pirates. 
This movement was going on when the Europeans arrived. 

Such is the outline which Professor Blumentritt sketches of 
the Malayan immigration.' But it lias not passed unchallenged, 
and certain French writers of distinction, notably De Quatrefnges 
and Hamy, offer a remarkably different hypothesis. 



1 His opinions are prexenteti in the fifth volume of his Anthropologic der yaturvOlkcr^ 
edited by Professor Oerlnnd. 

2 In the introduction to his Ethnof/rnphie dcr Philippinen. 
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and Bulagas ; in Mindanao, as Hillunas ; on some of the islands 
between these, as Mamanuas, and so on. 

Tliey are not found on the southern ishmds, nor on Palawan 
or Samar, but occur on Panay. Negros, Mindanao, and many 
parts of Luzon. 

Physically, they are notably short in stature. The males aver- 
age 1.45 m. in height — say, four feet ten or eleven inches — and 
the females are about an inch shorter. Some writers say they 
are muscular and strong, others that they are feeble. They are 
short-lived, becoming decidedly old at forty or forty-five years 
and rarely surviving until fifty. 

The cubical capacity of their skulls is in fair proportion to 
their stature, being between 1,100 and 1,200 cubic centimeters. 
The skull itself is decidedly round, the cephalic index running 
up to about 85, on the average, with examples over 90. In tliis 
they are in marked contrast with the Mincopies of the Andaman 
islands, another Negrito stock, whose skulls are dolichocephalic. 
Their legs are extremely thin, almost destitute of calves, and 
their tibiae are flattened or platycnemic. This, however, is at- 
tributable to their habit of cowering around their fires on their 
haunches, which is their favorite pastime, even in the hottest 
weather. Their hair is distinctly wooly, their color black, and 
their faces prognathic, but not extremely so. Their toes are 
singularly prehensile, and they can use them almost as deftly as 
their fingers. The beard is usually scanty, but those in the penin- 
sula of the Camarines are said to have it moderately abundant 
(figures 2 and 3). 

In culture they are very primitive, owning no fixed habita- 
tions, not tilling the soil, making no pottery, and leading vagrant 
lives. Their clothing is merely a girdle. They have no musical 
instrument and no clubs. They occasionally use the blow-pipe, 
which some have borrowed from the Malays, but their chief 
weapon is the bow. This is about six feet long. In discharging 
it they rest on one knee, and use the " primary '* release, that 
between the thumb and forefinger. Their arrows are well made 
and of three lengths. It is said that some tribes poison the tips, 
but this lacks confirmation. They are adepts in stone-throwing, 
and can readily kill birds, etc., in this way. 

In fire-making they display extraordinary skill, and in the 
wettest of the rainy season they can start a blaze in two minutes 
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by the friction of two pieces of dry bamboo, which are kept for 
the imrpose. A (iermnn explorer recommends travelers to learn 
this art, ns lie says it is "better than matches "in the danip 
forests. 

Even among these wretches we discovsr a love of the beautiful, 
shown in the decoration of their arrows and combs and in the 
ornamentalioii of their persons. Some file their front teeth to a 
central point, giving them the shape of a saw, and there is reason 
to suppose that in a few hordes deformation of the head is 
practiced,' 



'riieir family life is " patriarchal " — that is, the male is heail of 
the family. The women do all the work, such as collecting wax 
and honey, which are their principal staples in trade. 

Whatever has been said to the contrary, they are by no means 
devoid of religion. Little has been done in collecting their be- 
liefs, but that little brings them at once into touch with early 
religious thought the world over. Tlieir principal deity is the 
moon. When it is full tliey build a great fire and dance around 
it all night, clianting a lamentable appeal for aid, the words being 
a monotonous repetition of a refrain meaning, 
Oil ! we are very wrelclied ; 
Oil ! we leaJ miaemlile lives.* 

1 S.'li:i,i™l.pr|i, II. «,. nd. mi. ». I-.U'.. 

I SHiiidtnlirrR in Zcil. fAr Blhuatixjif, Bil. in, a. u:,. 
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When the missionaries urged the Dumagas to adopt sedentary 
habits they replied that their religion forbade them to take 
thought for the morrow, but to trust wholly in their gods to pro- 
vide. Needless to say, the missionaries, who had heard this 
teaching in another quarter, were somewhat disconcerted. 

They are inoffensive and shy, though it is their rule to kill a 
Tagala, if they can, when one of their own people dies, as they 
know the death comes from the black arts of these hereditary 
enemies ; but if they do not find a Tagala a pig or a deer will do 
as well. To pledge friendship they suck blood from each other's 
arms.* 

The Papuan languages are not only wholly different from the 
Malayan dialects, but, again unlike the latter, present entirely 
distinct stocks among themselves.^ Whether all the Negrito 
idioms of the Philippines are of the same stock is not known, 
the material about them being insufficient to decide the question. 
We have, in fact, no grammar of any Aeta dialect, and scanty 
vocabularies. The latter indicate that everywhere there has 
been large borrowing from Malayan, but that outside of such 
loan-words there is an independent tongue. All its numerals are 
Malayan, and all its culture-words. Its phonetics are vocalic 
and agreeable to the ear. In morphology it is rudely aggluti- 
nate, offering no grammatical distinction between subject and 
object, noun and verb. The pronoun is the principal element, 
and both suffixes and prefixes are employed.' 

The Midayan Peoples. — Fully eleven-twelfths of the population 
of the archipelago are more or less purely of Malayan descent, 
and speak dialects of the widespread Malayan linguistic stock. 
These are those popularly termed " Filipinos." They vary 
widely in appearance, culture, and language; they have been 
classified either by location or by speech, and each method 
leaves much to be desired. The Spanish government officially 
recognized thirty-five different languages in the archipelago, 
and Professor Blumentritt, in arranging a scheme for the Ma- 



1 Blumentritt in Zcit. ErdkutuU, Berlin, 189-, p. 63 et seq. 

a Compare F. Mfiller, Orundriu dcr SprachwuaeMcha/t, Bd. i, Ab. ii, e. 30, and Bd. ii, 

Ab. II, 8. IW, 

» VoonbiilAries of Tartoud Negrito dialects of Luzon are given by Schadenberg in 
ZeU.fur Ethnologie, I8H<), and by Arthur Baessler in the Vcrhandlungen of the Berlin An- 
throp. Society, 1890. 
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layan population alone, divided it into fifty-one linguistic 
groups 1 ' 

It would be burdensome for my present purpose to enter into 
such details, and I shall, therefore, offer the following classifica- 
tion of the " Filipinos " i 

1. The mixed tribes of northern Luzon. 

2. The Tagala and Bicols of central and southern Luzon. 

3. The Bisayaa of the central archipelago. 

4. The Moros of eastern Mindanao and the southern islands. 

1. The mixed tribes in the north of Luzon represent crossings 
of the Malayan with Chinese and Negrito blood. The Ilocans 
of the northwest coast are markedly Chinese in appearance and 



i«^ 



speech. In the interior are the Calingis, in whose veins run 
Chinese, Malayan, and Negiito blood; the short, yellow Apo- 
yaos, on the river Apoyao, of much the same compound ; the 
Irayas, in the mountains near Palanan, a hybrid of Tagalas and 
Negritos; the Catalanganes, on the river Catalangan, half Taga- 
las and half Chinese ; the Igorrotes of the western Cordillera, a 
Chinese- Japanese-Tagala group ; the Ilongotes, in the eastern 
Cordillera, a rather pure but quite wild Tagala horde; the Ca- 
langans, on the upper river Taco, also of somewhat pure descent 
and also wild, and the Ibanacs, who inhabit the archipelago of 
the Babuyanes. 
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Many of these have never been converted to Christianity and 
preserve their ancient customs of tattooing their bodies, filing 
their teeth, and from time to time indulging their ancestral ten- 
dency to "head-hunting." The heads thus obtained are pre- 
served by an elaborate process and suspended over their houses.' 

They often dwell in buildings raised above the ground on 
piles, a number of these grouped together forming what the 
Spaniards call a rnncheria. They are all to some degree seden- 
tary and agricultural, and the majority of them are at least tinc- 
tured with Christianity and civilization. Their system of local 
government is patriarchal, and those who have not been con- 
verted are polygamous. 

2. The Tagalas occupy central and southern Luzon. They 
are a comparatively pure type of the Malayan race and present 
one of its highest developments, along with its usual defects. 




Fia. l,_TiO.LA S«UL^ •!» (Qi 



The Tagala is brownish yellow in color, of modenite stature, 
skuH mesocephalic and symmetrical. The cheek-bones are prom- 
inent, the nasal bridge low, the nostrils prominent, and the eyes 
narrow, not oblique, but slightly drooping at the inner canthus. 
These features give the peculiar Malayan cast of countenance. 
The hair is black, smooth, straight, and thick, the beard rather 
scanty. The mouth is iai^e, the lips full, the chin short and 
round. 

This description applies in its general outlines to the whole 
Malayan population of the archipelago. 

The early Tagalas lived in patriarchal fashion, each village or 
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layan population alone, divided it into fifty-one linguistic 
groups 1 ' 

It would be burdensome for my present purpose to enter into 
such details, and I shall, therefore, offer the following classifica- 
tion of the "Filipinos"; 

1. The mixed tribea of northern Luzon. 

2. The Tagals and Bicols of central and southern Luzon. 

3. The Bisayaa of the central archipelago. 

4. The Moroa of eastern Mindanao and the southern islands. 

1, The mixed tribes in the north of Luzon represent crossings 
of the Malayan with Chinese and Negrito blood. The Ilocans 
of the northwest coast are markedly Chinese in appearance and 
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speech. In the interior are the Calingis, in whose veins run 
Chinese, Malayan, and Negrito blood ; the short, yellow Apo- 
yaos, on the river Apoyao, of much the same compound ; the 
Irayaa, in the mountains near Palanan, a hybrid of Tagalas and 
Negritos ; the Catalanganes, on the river Catalangan, half Taga- 
las and half Chinese; the Igorrotes of the western Cordillera, a 
Chinese-Japanese-Tagala group; the Ilongotes, in the eastern 
Cordillera, a rather pure but quite wild Tagala horde; the Ca- 
langans, on the upper river Taco, also of somewhat pure descent 
and also wild, and the Ibanacs, who inhabit the archipelago of 
the Babuyanes. 
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Many of these have never been converted to Christianity and 
preserve their ancient customs of tattooing their bodies, filing 
their teeth, and from time to time indulging their ancestral ten- 
dency to "head-hunting." The heads thus ohtained are pre- 
served by an elaborate process and suspended over their houses.' 

They often dwell in buildings raised above the ground on 
piles, a number of these grouped together forming what the 
Spaniards call a ranckeria. They are all to some d^ree seden- 
tary and agricultural, and the majority of them are at least tinc- 
tured with Christianity and civilization. Their system of local 
government is patriarchal, and those who have not been con- 
verted are polygamous. 

2. The Tagalaa occupy central and southern Luson. They 
are a comparatively pure type of the Malayan race and present 
one of its highest developments, along with its usual defects. 




The Tagala is brownish yellow in color, of inodonite stature, 
skull inesocephalic and symmetrical. The cheek-bones are prom- 
inent, the nasal bridge low, the nostrils prominent, and the eyes 
narrow, not oblique, hut slightly drooping at the inner canthus. 
These features give the peculiar Malayan cast of countenance. 
The hair is black, smooth, straight, and thick, the beard rather 
scanty. The mouth is large, the tips full, the chin short and 
round. 

This de.scription applies in its general outlines to the whole 
Malayan population of the archipelago. 

The early Tagalas lived in patriarchal fashion, each villageor 
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rancheria having its dato, or head man, who watched over its in- 
terest. Their religion was a nature-worship, of which we have 
few particulars, and which they readily exchanged for the Chris- 
tianity ofifered them by the Spanish missionaries.* Competent 
agriculturists, industrious, lovers of gain, and with pronounced 
commercial instincts, they extended their trade into far distant 
seas long before the Europeans arrived. 

The moral character of the Tagalas and of the Malayans gen- 
erally has not been well spoken of by most writers who have per- 
sonally known them. Friederich Miiller says of them that they 
are imitative, but devoid of originality ; emotional, but without 
energy; proud, bigoted, vain, but unwilling to labor for real 
knowledge ; harboring revengeful thoughts, but forgetful of ben- 
efits.' Gross laxity in sexual relations has been repeatedly men- 
tioned, and it is said the lowest vices of the Chinese in this 
direction have become widely prevalent in Luzon. 

It is to be hoped that these and similar statements, which I 
shall not repeat, have arisen from imperfect observation or from 
prejudiced sources, and that on the better acquaintance which 
we shall probably have with them, they will disprove such alle- 
gations. 

It is said of them that they have a most eager love of gain, a 
passion which, properly directed, always makes strongly for 
civilization ; but the employment to which all other passions are 
secondary is cock-fighting. Nowhere in the world is this carried 
on with such intense devotion. Chewing the betel or areca nut 
and immoderate smoking are universal to men, women, and 
children. Their staple food is rice, cooked preferably with fish. 

The language of the Tagalas, called the Tagalog, is one of the 
highest developed dialects of the Malayan stock. Though be- 
longing to the agglutinate class in its grammar, it approaches 
the inflective stage of development. Its phonetics are soft and 
harmonious, and to a linguist it is easy of acquisition. Excellent 
grammars and dictionaries of it have been prepared by the 
Spanish missionaries. 



1 F. Junn de Plasenria lias left a brief description of the ciiixtomH of the ancient 
TftKftlJi"- Edited by P. A. Pttterno in El Barangatf (Madrid, 1892). The same writer 
publinhed a work of 152 pages on La Familia Tagiilog (Ma<lrid, 1092) explaining tite 
oonsititiition of the Tagahin family. He is also the author of a fanciful work, La 
antUiua Civilizarutti Tatjulog (Madri<i, 1887). 

^AUgemcine Ethnographies pp. S!95, 325. 
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From the earliest known times it has been a written language. 
The native alphabet consists of twelve consonants and three 
vowels, which do duty for five, being indicated usually by points 
in or above the letters. Originally it was written from above 
downward on canes, or from right to left on bark, but the mis- 
sionaries introduced the writing from left to right. The early 
traveler, De Morga, who was in Manila about 1598, says: "Almost 
all the inhabitants, both men and women, write in this language 
well and with correctness."* 

The origin of this alphabet is curious. It can be traced back 
to a script found on very early Buddhist monuments in India, 
erected some five hundred years B. C, and is parallel, but not 
the same as, that in the records of King Asoka. This explains 
the otherwise puzzling fact that in all Malayan dialects of those 
who have this alphabet is found a notable percentage of Sanscrit 
words, and it is also a hint whence came those traits of the white 
race which gave rise to the '^ Indonesian" theory. 

I can find few accounts of the old Tagalan literature, and these 
of no value. The missionaries say that it was frivolous and use- 
less — songs, stories, divinations, and puzzles. This field is still 
uncultivated. Modern Tagala writings are largely in verse. 
Versification is extremely facile in this tongue, and boys on the 
street will improvise by the yard. The rhythm is by both accent 
and meter, but its rhyme is, in fact, only assonance, in which the 
quantities of the vowels are unimportant, provided that the same 
vowel recurs at the end of the line.' This to the English ear is 
no rhyme at' all, as it is equivalent to ending the lines with such 
words as " man," " sad," " usual," " perhaps," which leave no 
rhythmical impression on our senses. 

They are devoted lovers of music, the principal instruments 
being the lute, the flute, the zuglum, which is a guitar of two 
strings; the togo, made of bamboo, the strings being slivers of the 
bark raised on supports; and the agun^ a sort of tomtom drum. 

The Bicols are the southern branch of the Tagalas, though with 
a distinct dialect. They dwell on the peninsula of Camarines 



1 The Philippine Mand*^ p. 294. General monographs on the TarioiiA native alphabets 
of the archipelago hare appeared, the roost noteworthy of which are by E. Jacquet 
(Paris, 1831) and Pardo de Tavera (Paris, 1884). Both give illustrative plates. 

a See Don Josd Risat in the VerhiivUungen of the Berlin Anthropological Society, 
Bd. XIX, p. 293. Rizal was himself a Tagalan poet of eminence. He foil a victim to the 
outbreak of 1898. 
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and on the northern portion of the adjacent island of Masbate. 
Like the Tagals, they were a cultured j)eople, acquainted with 
the native alphabet and possessing a literature of their own. 

3. Wliat has been said of the physical appearance of the Tagalas 
applies sufficiently to the Bisayas also. They occupy the ex- 
tremity of the Camarines peninsula and the islands of Saniar, 
Leyte, Bohol, Cebu, Panay, northern Mindanao, and Palawan. 

Under this general name may be included as near of kin the 
Subanos, on the peninsula of Sibuguey/ who are mostly pagans ; 
the half-wild Mangianes of the island of Mindoro, the warlike 
Caragas on the east coast of Mindanao,' those tattooed natives 
whom the Spaniards called " Pintados " (painted), on the island 
of Samar, and the Calamianes, inhabiting the islands of the same 
name. 

At the time of the discovery many of the Bisayas were as highly 
cultured as the Tagalas, and, indeed, superior to them (Blumen- 
tritt), but their less protected locations were unfavorable to their 
progress. 

Whether the Bagobos and other wild tribes of the interior of 
Mindanao belong among the Bisayas, the material is lacking to 
determine. Their customs and myths have been described by 
Schadenberg, who lived among them for six months, and the 
vocabulary which he gives is evidently Malayan.' He found 
them unspoiled by civilization, '* uncommonly honorable," and 
stealing nothing but girls and horses ; and this, he explains, was 
not out of wickedness, but in deference to ancestral custom ! 

4. Those whom the Spanish call the Moros or Moors are a 
mixed Semitic and Malayan population who wandered across 
from Borneo, first to the Sulu islands and then to Mindanao, 
bringing the Koran and its precepts and establishing several 
important principalities and sultanates. They were inveterate 
pirates and daring sea rovers. To this day one of their open 
boats will make the voyage to Singapore, a distance of 1,200 miles, 
without a compass. They were also learned in the law, and the 
eastern Sulu islands were long regarded as *'the Mecca of the 
East " by the pious followers of Islam in eastern Asia. Now, 



1 For ft <iescription of these see an article by Sunoliez in the Ztitschrift der Qa. Erd- 
kunde, Berlin, 189fi. 

2 These are often ment'oned by the Spanish writers, but Blumentritt states that as 
a nation they do not now exl8t, 

3 In Zeitschrift far Ethnologie^ 1885, lieft i. 
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however, unless they are belied by the infidel Franks, their piety 
easily yields to the seductions of the juice of the grape and the 
flesh of swine. 

It is not necessary that I should speak further of the remain- 
ing ethnic elements in the population of the Philippines, such 
as the Europeans, the Chinese, the Japanese, etc. Either for 
political or anthropological purposes, their peculiarities are well 
enough known, and for this reason I have given my chief atten- 
tion to the two earliest stocks. 



STUDT OF THE NORMAL TIBIA ^ 

DR ALES HRDLICKA 
Asstociate in AiUhropology^ Pathological Insliiute of the N. Y, State Hospitals 

The study of the tibia is one of a series of investigations un- 
dertaken by the writer on the large collection of normal bones in 
the New York College of Physicians and Surgeons. The oppor- 
tunity for the study he owes to the professor of anatomy of the 
college, Dr E, Huntington. 

The records represent an analysis of data derived from the ex- 
amination of about 2,000 normal adult bones of persons of va- 
rious nations and both sexes, and they show the variations in 
the shape and in the size of the tibia which occur in the white 
people. Additional studies were made on tibia? of negroes and 
of American Indians. 

The most striking peculiarity of the normal tibia is its varia- 
bility in shape. The bone is hardly ever exactly alike in any 
two skeletons, and it will occasionally differ markedly in the 
same body. 

The differences in the extremities of the bone are relatively 
less. They will be referred to later. The variations in the shape 
of the shaft are very numerous ; they can best be appreciated 
when we study the shaft in transverse sections, and especially 
when these are made at the measured middle of the bone. The 
lower part of the tibia is, as a rule, less well defined than its 
middle, and the upper part of the bone is in very many cases 



1 Preliminary report; read bofore the American AsHociation for the Advancement of 
Science, August 25, 1898. 
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disturbed in its shape by a greater or lesser ovei^^rowth of the 
oblique ridge to which is attached the soleus. 

Although variations in the shape of the sections of the shaft 
of the tibia are almost endless, yet many are only of a secondary 
character, and the shapes may be reduced to six principal groups 
or types. (Illustration of these types was given by plaster sec- 
tions at the middle, by specimens and by drawings.) 

The shape of the shaft most frequent in both the white male 
and the female is that of a prism. About three-fifths of all tibiae 
are of this variety, but the prism shows two very pronounced 
forms. In a certain number of cases the outline of the prism 
will approach more or less that of a right triangle. The posterior 
surface of the bone in these cases faces directly backward, or 
nearly so. In the second class of prisms the posterior surface 
of the tibia faces more or less outward, and the base of the trian- 
gle formed by a section of the shaft is constituted by the internal 
instead of by the posterior surface of the tibia ; we have here a 
distinct lateral prisin or triangle. 

Numerous cases present a transition between these two types. 

The next modification of the shaft is characterized by a pro- 
nounced concavity involving the upper two-thirds of the external sur- 
face of the tibia. Very pronounced concavity is met with more 
frequently in the male than in the female. It almost always 
afiects both the tibise in the same subject, and it reaches the 
highest degree in bones that show external curvature. This 
character is very frequent in the tibiie of the American Indians. 

The fourth variety is a more oi* less qaadrilateral shaft. The 
posterior surface of the bone in these cases is divided by a verti- 
cal ridge, descending from the oblique ridge to below the middle 
of the bone and dividing the posterior surface of the tibia into 
two distinct lateral surfaces. This type is seldom seen in the 
female. 

The fifth type of shaft is that in which the interior border is 
indistinct and the posterior surface and sometimes the whole posterior 
half of the bone is convex or oval. This variety of tibia is almost 
entirely restricted to the female sex. 

The last variety of the shaft includes those cases in which the 
whole shaft is irregularly oval. In these cases there is a marked 
convexity of the external and the posterior (always postero- 
lateral in these instances) surfaces. The internal surface may 
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be flat. These sections, but not so much the whole bones, ap- 
proach very closely the sections obtained on the tibiae of the 
gorilla. Among whites this variety is rare ; it is frequent among 
negroes; I have not met with it among the tibia? of Indians. 

The size of the tibia shows also many variations. 

All measurements very frequently differ, not only in differ- 
ent subjects, but also on the two sides of the same body. The 
left tibia is in both sexes slightly longer on the average, but to 
this there are many individual exceptions. The average male 
tibia is distinctly longer than that of the female. The average 
length of the male tibia on the right was 36.45 cm. ; on the left, 
36.48 cm. In females the right tibia measured .'on an average 
34.6 cm. ; the left, 34.6 cm. 

The scale of length in the male varies from 31.0 to 45.5 cm., 
and in the female from 28.0 to 39.0 cm. 

In the male the right tibia was found longer in 42.8 per cent 
of the cases ; the left longer in 25 per cent ; equal length in 28.6 
per cent of the cases. 

In the female the right bone was the longer in 31.8 per cent; 
the left in 54.5 per cent; the bones were equal in 13.6 of the 
cases. 

There are some racial variations in the length of the tibia. 

Diametrical measurements of the bone were taken both at 
the middle and at the height of the nutritive foramen. The 
displacement of the bone was also noted. 

The writer advises that preference be always given to measure- 
ments at the measured middle of the tibia, as thev were found 
to be by far the more stable. Measurements at the nutritive 
foramen are in almost 60 per cent of cases influenced by the 
oblique ridge of the soleus. 

Another objection is that the nutritive foramen lies at a vari- 
able distance from the upper articular surface of the tibia. This 
distance differs both in different subjects and in the tibiae of the 
same skeleton. In about 1 per cent of cases the foramen will 
be double. 

The measurements taken at the middle of the tibia show the 
following proportions : 

The average antero-posterior diameter at this height is in 
male, on the right, 3.13 cm. ; on the left, 3.14 cm. In the female 

40 
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the antero posterior diameter is on an average, on the right, 2.72 
cm. ; on the left, 2.57 em. 

The variations in the male are from 2.6 to 3.7 cm. ; in the 
female from 2.0 to 3.3 cm. 

The Literal diameter of the tibia at middle averages in the 
male, on right, 2.24 cm.; on left, 2.20 cm.; in female, on right, 
2.05 cm. ; on left, 1.86 cm. The variation of this measurement 
is from 1.7 to 2.95 cm. in the male, and from 1.8 to 2.2 cm. in the 
female. Equality in diametrical measurements of the bone on 
both sides in the same subject was observed, with the height, 
in 14.7 per cent of the male and 52.4 per cent of the female ; 
with the lateral diameter, in 15.4 per cent in male and 38.1 per 
cent of the female. 

The measurements at the nutritive foramen — those which are 
unaffected by the oblique ridge — are always greater than those 
of the corresponding measurements at the middle. The average 
difference in the height is in the male about 5 mm., in the 
female about 2 mm. ; while the average excess of width amounts 
in the male to a little over 3 mm. and in the female to a little 
less than 2 mm. 

At the nutritive foramen the tibia is, on the average, relatively 
somewhat higher and narrower than it is at the middle. 

The width-height index at the middle in the male averages 
71.1, while at the nutritive foramen it averages but 70 per cent. 
The same indexes in the female are, respectively, 71.9 and 69.6. 

Thus it may be said that the tibia, while in both sexes it is of 
about the same proportionate thickness, is about 2 or 3 per cent 
more platycnemic at the nutritive foramen than at the middle. 

Pronounced flatness of the tibia, so common in all American 
native races, is very rare in both whites and negroes. 

The weight of the tibia was found to differ very considerably 
in its relation to the size of the bone at different ages. The 
weight can be properly compared only with the displacement or 
volume of the whole bone. This volume can be secured in three 
different ways : (1) approximate!}' and unsatisfactorily, by calcu- 
lation from the different measurements ; (2) very satisfactorily 
and accurately, but in a very laborious way, by shot or seeds ; 
(3) in a not absolutely accurate, but fully efficient way for the 
comparisons desired, by immersing the bone in a graduated jar 
in some heavy liquid. The author used glycerine. 
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The proportions of weight to volume thus obtained were 
secured by dividing the displacement in cc. by the number of 
milligrams of weight. The results were, in general, as follows: 

The tibia is heaviest in proportion to its volume between 20 
and 40 years of age. Above forty, the proportion of weight to 
volume diminishes. This diminution, which means a rarefac- 
tion of the bone, is not equal in every subject nor even in the 
two bones of the same subject in some cases. The indexes ob- 
tained varied from 8 in young adults to over 30 in some of the 
aged, showing that bones in old subjects may diminish to one- 
third or even one-fourth of their original weight. The diminu- 
tion is more marked in females. Pathological causes may influ- 
ence this process. 

The head of the tibia was generally found to be larger in the 
male than in the female in proportion to the length of the bone. 
The width as well as the depth of the upper articular surfaces 
is greater in the male. 

In about one-half per cent of the specimens examined the 
head, and with it the articular surfaces, of the tibia was found 
to present a very pronounced inclination backward ; this is not 
uncommon in some Mexican Indians. 

The Spine. — Average length — on right, 5.1 mm. ; on left, 5.0 
mm. ; extremes — on right, 2 to 9 mm. ; on left, 3 to 8 mm. 

The length of the spine is not dependent on the length of the 
bone ; may differ on the two sides of the same body, but the differ- 
ences are less frequent than are those of the length of the whole 
tibia. The male spine is, on the average, slightly longer. 

As to the signification of the above studies the author states 
the following : 

77*6 vmiatioiis of tibia are much more numei'oiis in iridimdudlii of 
the white races than they are in any other races in which he had an 
opportunity to examine the tibia. In both the pure negro and 
in the American Indian its shape is less variable. 

The male tibia is, on the average, better differentiated than 
that of the female. This is apparently due in part to the greater 
muscular activity of the male, and partly to a persistence in the 
female tibia of more or less of the infantile character of the bone. 

The source of the numerous variations of the shape of the tibia 
cannot be definitely and satisfactorily traced. 
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The considerable want of regularity in the length and strength 
of the tibia on the two sides of the body leads the writer to be- 
lieve that such differences are in many instances due not to in- 
nate conditions, but probably to acquired habits and also to the 
occupation of the individual. 

The author will endeavor to follow this with a detailed report 
as soon as possible. 



One of the greatest difficulties that modern civilization has to 
contend with in its contact with alien peoples is the difficulty in 
making them understand the necessity for hygienic regulations. 
The plague in Bombay could easily be stayed were it possible to 
enforce the simplest rules of isolation and disinfection. With 
the religious and caste prejudices of the Hindoos it becomes 
practically impossible to do this. Something of the same diffi- 
culty appears to have existed in Santiago, where no proper re- 
port of deaths was required by the authorities and no adequate 
hygienic reguLations were enforced. 

The board of health of the province of Quebec has under- 
taken to educate the public mind upon this subject in a new 
field. It has recently published a circular upon ** Hygiene in 
shaving and hair-dressing parlors," in which it advises the in- 
troduction of the aseptic methods, so well recognized in modern 
surgery, into the ordinary barber shops of the period. We un- 
derstand that an establishment in Baltimore, under the direc- 
tion of M. Emile Cay6, insists upon the most elaborate sterili- 
zation of instruments and apparatus. The attem])t is an excellent 
one, but we fear it will require a long educational campaign be- 
fore the public can be generally induced to insist upon such 
precautions. It should be encouraged by all thoughtful medi- 
cal men. 



Mr. Stewart Culin of the Museum of Science and Art, Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, has recently called attention to the use of 
the Kontgen rays for demonstrating objects concealed within 
valuable specimens which it is impracticable to open or unwrap. 
By this means necklaces and other ornaments of mummies may 
be shown; also the fetishistic objects that are often conceiiled 
beneath the finger loops of throwing-sticks. 
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HOPI 8NAKB IT^ASHINa 

J. WALTER FEWKES 

New studies of Hopi Snake Dances have revealed the fact 
that no two of the five celebrations of this dance are identical 
in details. Some of these variations have already been pointed 
out* in an account of the dancer at Oraibi and the pueblos of 
the Middle Mesa, and there are other differences which will be 
considered in an exhaustive account of the Hopi Snake Dance 
which I have in preparation. 

One of the most significant variations in the component rites 
of the Snake Dance ceremonials, in different Hopi pueblos, is 
the absence of altars in the kivas of the Snake Societies of every 
pueblo except Walpi. This absence has necessarily modified 
secret rites, especially that weird ceremony, the washing of rep- 
tiles, which is celebrated at noon on the ninth day. As the de- 
tails of Snake washing in a kiva where there is no altar have 
never been described, and as the Micofiinovi variant is probably 
typical of these ceremonials in four pueblos, I have thought it 
well to put on record a few notes on this rite as observed in 1897. 

The Snake washing at Walpi was first witnessed by me in 
1891. Before that year no one except Indian members of the 
Snake Society had been allowed to remain in the kiva during 
this event. The late A. M. Stephen had an intimation of the 
existence of Snake washing rites, but repeated attempts to re- 
main in the kiva to witness them had been met with a firm re- 
fusal. Some time before the Walpi Snake dance in 1891, Mr 
A. M. Stephen, Mr T. V. Keam, and myself tried in various ways 
to induce the Snake Chief, Kopeli, to allow us to see the Snake 
washing. We found Kopeli willing to admit us, but some of 
the older and more conservative priests strongly objected. It 
was evident that only one white man could be admitted, and 
there were doubts, up to the opening of the ceremony, whether 
even that one would be allowed to remain throughout the whole 
event. The Indians at last decided that I should be permitted 
to witness the rite, and that the late J. G. Owens should serve 
as tyler at the kiva hatch, and see what he could from that place. 

I ICih Annual Report of the Bureau of American Ethnology. 
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In 1893, the next performance, both Mr Stephen and myself 
witnessed the Snake washing at Walpi, and the notes made in 
these presentations were i)ublished in 1894 in the form of a 
memoir on the Walpi Snake Dance.' 

In 1895, the author was the only white spectator of the Walpi 
Snake washing, and in 1897 he was accompanied by Professor 
G. Wharton James, with whom he also witnessed the ceremony 
at Micofiinovi, which is here described.* 

The first event directly connected with the Snake washing at 
Miconinovi was the entrance of a man wdth a bag full of sand, 
which he had gathered in the valley. This sand he spread on 
the floor south of the fireplace, covering a rectangular area, one 
side of which was bounded by the kiva wall. Seats were ar- 
ranged on the other three sides for the men who were to partici- 
pate in the rite. 

It is customary at the Middle Mesa to keep the captured rep- 
tiles in the kiva in four large earthen amphora? or canteens, 
similar to those in which women carry water from the springs 
to the pueblos. In preparation for the Snake washing, the rep- 
tiles were removed from these receptacles before the songs began. 
This removal took place very quietly, and while it was taking 
place several of the men walked about the room, while others 
prepared their paraphernalia for the public dance, which took 
place at sundown of the same day. The men in the kiva were 
naked, as they generally are in ceremonial work, and their bodies 
were painted red with an iron oxide. All had a little feather, 
stained red, in their hair. Some of the more experienced priests 
smiled at the difficulty which the novices had in getting the rep- 
tiles to emerge from the mouth of the canteen. The occupants 
of the kiva did not hesitate to speak aloud, which is taboo at 
Walpi, and their faces had not the solemn look characteristic of 
East Mesa priests during similar rites. 

The reptiles were driven out of the canteens by being prodded 
with a snake whip inserted through a hole in the side, and as 
soon as a snake protuded its head from the mouth of the vessel 
he was seized by the neck and transferred to a cloth bag. While 

1 Stmke Cereinonijils at Walpi. Jour. Arner. Etli. and Arch., vol. iv, pp. 81-87. 

2 This preliminary note will be Hupph'mentod by an account, with illustrations, 
which will be later published in a report of tho Bureau of American Ethnology, under 
the uuMpices of which institution thcHe studies were made. 
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the reptiles were being removed from the vessels a small boy, 
about ten years old, began to cry.* His father or some relative 
comforted the frightened lad, but there were a few harsh words 
of disapproval from other men present. 

Finally, at about noon, after patient waiting on our part, the 
Snake priests took their seats around the sanded floor, sitting 
so closely together that their naked bodies touched each other, 
forming a human corral. 

The Snake chief seated himself about the middle of the line 
of men on the longest side of the sanded area, and one or two 
older men, with rattles, took places at either side. The re- 
mainder of the Snake men sat around the sand closely crowded 
together, holding their snake whips, with which to beat time to 
the songs. 

After all the priests were seated, except a few in charge of the 
bag of snakes and two or three lads who stood in the middle of 
the kiva back of the line of seated men, the Snake chief made 
symbols of sacred meal on a hillock of sand before him. Upon 
this hillock he then deposited a large earthen wash-bowl, such as 
is used in bathing the head, and then poured liquid into this 
bowl from the north, west, south, and east sides, following a 
sinistral ceremonial circuit. Pinches of sacred meal were then 
dropped into the liquid, first on the north side, then on the west, 
south, and east, adding two more, one for the above and another 
for the below. The chief then took from his mouth a fragment 
of chewed root and dropped it also into the bowl. All remained 
silent during these acts, and soon a lighted pipe was passed from 
one to another of the priests, beginning with the chief, who puffed 
great clouds of tobacco smoke into the liquid and to the cardinal 
points in the prescribed circuit. 

Individual prayers followed the ceremonial smoke. These 
began with the Snake chief, and were taken up in turn by the 
other members of the society. The prayers were immediately 
followed by songs, accompanied by the rattles to secure rhythm 
and while these songs were sung the reptiles were washed. The 
Snake men held their snake whips erect, on a level with the 
shoulder, keeping time to the rhythm of the songs. 

Soon after the priests began to sing I noticed that the men 

1 One of my informiiDts BAid the lad w»h bitten by a snake. 
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with the bag of reptiles handed the snakes to the chief and his 
neighbors, and that they plunged the reptiles into the bowl be- 
fore them, later depositing the snakes on the sand covering the 
floor. While this transpired the singers kept on with their songs, 
and other snakes were handed to the chief, who plunged them 
into the liquid and placed them on the sand. The floor en- 
closed by the row of sitting priests was soon covered with a mass 
of writhing reptiles, the rapidly moving species darting from one 
end to the other of the sanded area, the rattlers, which move in 
a more deliberate way^extending themselves at length or coiling 
for defense. Several of the whip snakes, crawling between the 
legs of the seated priests, escaped to the floor- of the kiva, but 
were dextrously picked up and returned to the enclosure. Three 
or four snakes climbed up the side of the kiva wall and wound 
their bodies into a small niche, from which their heads protruded 
as if spectators of the curious ceremony When the snakes hud- 
dled too closely together one of the priests separated them, using 
the end of his snake whip as a kind of pitchfork. 

The songs closed with prayer and ceremonial smoke, and the 
priests returned to the preparation of their dance paraphernalia, 
leaving the reptiles on the floor, where they were herded by one 
or two of their number. Several white men came into the kiva 
after the washing to see this mass of reptiles on the sand, and 
Professor James obtained a good photograph of the snakes on 
the floor, a printed copy of which has been widely distributed. 
Subsequent rites with these snakes belong to another chapter in 
descriptions of the Snake Dance and do not now concern us. 

It has been suggested that the liquid in which the reptiles are 
bathed is a stupefying compound into which they are introduced 
in order to render them more tractable when carried on the plaza 
a few hours cfter. I find no good evidence that such is the ob- 
ject of the washing, nor do I believe that any means are adopted 
to stupefy them. 

The statement that the snakes are " washed repeatedly in va- 
rious kinds of medicine water and are frequently handled or 
stroked with a downward squeezing movement of the hand " has 
not been verified by me. They are washed but once, and I have 
never seen them stroked, as the above quotation implies. No 
"course of treatment" is, so far as I know, adopted in the kiva 
by the Snake priests to render the rattlesnake innocuous. Some 
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of the larger rattlesnakes have been held up for my examination, 
and I have been invited to take them in my own hands, which 
invitation was not accepted, and the Indian who held them 
may, in commenting on their size, have stroked the body, but no 
systematic treatment by stroking or squeezing has been observed. 

The Snake washing is simply a purification rite, analogous to 
the head washing of the priests on the same day, rather than 
treatment to stupefy or otherwise render the sakes harmless in 
subsequent handling. The treatment of the reptiles, venomous 
or otherwise, during the Snake ceremonials and the way they are 
addressed at capture justifies the belief that they are regarded 
as kin or members of the same family or clan as the priests. 
The legends of the society distinctly state that the children of 
the Snake woman became reptiles, and this same ancestress is re- 
garded j\s the parent of the Snake family, out of which the Snake 
society has grown. In totemism, which is the key-note of the 
Snake ceremony, we find the explanation of this fancied kinship, 
for both human and reptilian beings are supposed to have a com- 
mon ancestress, with characters of each. 

It is but natural, following this line of thought, that when the 
reptiles are brought into the pueblo to participate with their 
human kindred in the great family ceremony their heads, no 
less than those of the priests, should be bathed as a preparation 
for the dance in which they participate. Early in the day the 
heads of novices are washed as a necessary preparation for the 
dance. 

The portion of the Snake tradition which refers to the snake 
washing is as follows : ** On the fifth evening of the ceremony 
and for three succeeding evenings low clouds trailed over Toko- 
nal>i, and Snake people from the underworld came from them 
and went into the kivas and ate only corn pollen for food, and 
on leaving were not seen again. Each of four evenings brought 
a new group of Snake people, and on the following morning 
they were found in the valleys metamorphosed into reptiles of 
all kinds." ^ 

On the ninth morning the Tciuimana (Snake maidens) said : 
" We understand this. Let the younger brothers [the Snake 
Society] go out and bring them all in and tcash their heads, and 

1 Jour. Amer. Eth. and Arch., vol. iv, p. UG. 
41 
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let them dance with you." Again, when the Snake raaid gave 
birth to reptiles " their heads were washed, and they were dried 
in sand heaps on the floor, and their mothers sat beside them." 

The Snake washing is one of many ceremonial acts by which 
the Hopi have perpetuated their ancient beliefs. Another way 
of preserving these beliefs is by means of the myth or legend, 
which is transmitted by word of mouth from one generation to 
another. 

The Snjike washing at Micoiiinovi, and the same may probably 
be said of that at Oraibi, Cipaulovi, and Cunopavi, is a tame 
affair as compared with that at Walpi, which has always seemed 
to me the most fearless episode of the Snake Dance. When the 
snakes are removed from the jars, at the last pueblo, the Snake 
men fearleasly plunge their hands into receptacles filled with 
reptiles, any one of which might strike them. This is done in 
a dimly lighted room, at a time when there is great excitement, 
with men yelling at the top of their voices. How the Snake 
men escape the poisonous fangs of the rattlesnakes is a wonder 
to me, and yet, although I have witnessed the Walpi Snake 
washing four times, I have never seen one of the men bitten. 
The snakes are carefully taken out of the receptacles at Miconi- 
novi before the rites begin. They are not thrown across the room 
on an altar, but are simply thrust into a bowl of liquid and 
placed on sand to dry. 

The simplicity of the Snake washing at Miconinovi as com- 
pared with that at Walpi is probably due to the absence of a 
snake altar and snake tiponi at the former pueblo. The fact that 
the rite is simpler in this and three other pueblos may indicate 
that the ancient rite was less complicated than that now observed 
at Walpi. On the other hand, it is possible that the simplicity 
of the Snake washing at the three pueblos of the Middle Mesa 
and Oraibi is due to the fact that the cult as there observed is 
an ofifshoot from a more complex form. A third possible ex- 
planation, that the simple celebrations are survivals, due to syn- 
copation, of more complicated rites, has less to commend it, for 
it seems hardly probable that they once had snake altars and 
iiponis which in course of time were lost. 
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THB DV7ARF TRIBE OF THB UPPER AMAZON 

RdUor of The American Anthropologist : 

Since sending you the communication on the above subject, 
printed in the September number of the Anthropologist, I have 
found that the letter of Mr Sullivan referred to in UAnthro- 
po^5r/« appeared in the Verhandlungen oi the Berlin Anthropo- 
logical Society for October 17, 1896. It was sent by Mr R. G. 
Hall burton. It states that these dwarfs are seen '^ in different 
parts of Surinam." Some have bushy hair. Their color is a 
" brilliant reddish yellow." They go by the name of Makalak, 
Malaka, or Malakrak. 

From this description, which is far from definite, I believe 
these small persons were a hybrid group of Arawacks, who, ac- 
cording to Im Thurn, are the shortest Indians of that region,' 
and negroes. That they came from the upper Orinoco lacks 
confirmation. D. G. Brinton. 



The Dermaiologische Zeitschrift notes the estimate of Dr. Ash- 
mead, of New York, that the number of lepers in Japan is much 
greater than is shown by the statistics given by the government. 
The official figures recently published show 23,647 lepers in a 
population of forty millions. The oldest colony of lepers, in 
Nara, near Kioto, is mentioned by Katakara Genshiu in his work 
on syphilis and leprosy. It probably goes back to the time of 
the Empress Gemeiyo (718-740 A. D.), who is said to have un- 
dertaken as a special penance the wasliing of one thousand lepers 
with her own royal hands. 

The favorable effect of isolation may be seen from the fact 
that among the Ainos, who live on an island by themselves, no 
leprosy has been observed during twenty centuries. The Jap- 
anese law forbids marriage into a family in which leprosy has 
ever occurred, and lepers are therefore frequently hidden away 
for years or are declared to be suffering from some other disease, 
the family physician conniving at the deceit. Aahmead believes 
that in Japan at the present time, with its forty-five millions of 
inhabitants, there are more than 100,000 lepers, which, if true, 
is certainly a most appalling figure, as it represents one-fourth 
per cent of the entire population. 

1 Im Thurn, Among the Indians of Guia/in, p. 188 
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THB VICTORIAN ABORiaiNES : THESIR INITIATION 
CBREMONIBS AND DIVISIONAL SY8TBM8 

R. H. MATHEWS, L. S. 

Although several articles have been written on the aborigines 
of Victoria, there still appears to be room for a short treatise 
defining the approximate boundaries of the different nations, if 
they may be so termed, into which the colony was originally 
divided. This work should have been done half a century ago, 
while the natives were yet sufficiently numerous to supply the 
necessary information, but I think it is still possible to do some- 
thing in this direction. 

The only way at the present time to accomplish what I have 
indicated is to study the languages or dialects of the popula- 
tion, grouping together those which have an evident affinity ; 
to determine the geographic range of tribes having the same 
divisional names, such as Krokitch and Kamatch, for example, 
and to endeavor to ascertain the character of the initiation cere- 
monies common to certain communities. I have before stated 
that when several tribes are bound together by affinity of speech, 
have the same divisional (or class) names, and similar initia- 
tion ceremonies, they form communities, and aggregates of these 
communities may be designated nations.* 

Acting upon the lines thus laid down, I shall make the at- 
tempt in the following pages to define the boundaries of the 
nations into which the aboriginal inhabitants of Victoria were 



I **The Kamilaroi Class System of the AuAtralinn Aboriginen," P,oe Roy. Oeog. Soe. 
Auat. (Q.), vol. X, pp. 18-34. The reader is invited to peruse this urtieJe, which givea 
nn outline of the orgunizntioD of all the principal trib<»;i in New South Wales and 
Queensland. 
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divided, giving the names of the divisional systems and inau- 
gural rites so far as they can now be ascertained. A map of 
Victoria is appended for the purpose of supplementing and ex- 
plaining more fully the descriptions given in the letter-press. 
Portions of the adjoining colonies of South Australia and New 
South Wales are included in this map, because the native bound- 
aries were not coincident with those of the colonies mentioned. 

I— The Bang a rang Nation 

The tribes comprising this nation occupied a tract of country 
in central Victoria which may be approximately defined as be- 
ing bounded on the north by a line some miles beyond the river 
Murray, and on the south by the seacoast from Port Phillip to 
the Tarwin river. Their western limits may be stated as con- 
sisting of a line from Geelong northerly through Castlemaine to 
the Murray, and on the east they were bounded by a line from 
the mouth of the Tarwin river to Jericho and onward to Mount 
Tambo, or " Three Brothers," in the main range dividing the 
tributaries of the Murray river from the streams flowing south- 
erly toward the seacoast. From Mount Tambo they were re- 
stricted to the western slope of the Benambra mountains and 
their northerly continuation to the Murray river. On the north 
they adjoined and were overlapped by the advance guard of the 
Wiradjuri nation along the valley of the Murray. The eastern 
and western boundaries have been adopted from Mr Curr's val- 
uable map, with certain modifications ; the northern boundary 
has been determined from my own inquiries. 

The Bangarang were divided into two intermarrying groups, 
called Boonjil and Wah, and probably had aggregates of totems 
attached to each, like their neighbors on the north and west, 
but unfortunately the tribes had been almost wiped out before 
any one took the trouble to inquire into their organization. In 
1888, when Mr A. \V. Howitt made some investigations in this 
direction, he reports that the totems had become extinct, with 
the single exception of the brown hawk. In one place he says 
this animal was the totem of Wah, and in another that it be- 
longed to Boonjil.* Their marriage laws were that a Boonjil 
man married a Wah woman, and vice versa, and, according to 

I Journ. Anthrop. Inst. London^ vol. xviix, pp. 47, Go. 
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the writer last quoted, the children took the name of their 
father's division.* I am, however, of the contrary opinion, and 
think that descent was counted through the mother, being led 
to this conclusion by the similarity of their language and initia- 
tory rites to those of the Wiradjuri nation, who adjoined and 
intermingled with them on the north. 

Black fellows belonging to the Wiradjuri community whom 
I have met in different parts of the Murray valley have stated 
that Wall was the equivalent of Murri-Kubbi, and Boonjil cor- 
responded to Ippai-Kumbo. In a personal interview with my 
friend, Mr A. L. P. Cameron, of Murrumbong station, he informed 
me that about twelve years ago he visited some of the south- 
western districts of Victoria, where he met old black fellows, 
who told him that Wah was the equivalent of Kumite, and 
Boonjil of Kroke. It may be as well to explain that when a 
certain group in one tribe holds the same place in the system 
as a group bearing a different name in another tribe, such groups 
are said to correspond to each other, or, in other words, to be 
equivalent, as in the above examples. 

From information obtained by me from natives at different 
places in the valley of the Murray, I am satisfied that initia- 
tion ceremonies similar in type to those of the Wiradjuri tribes 
obtAined along the Victorian frontier for some distance south 
of the river last mentioned. This tract of country would com- 
mence about the Mitta Mitta and reach westerly beyond the 
Campiuspe. In confirmation of my conclusions I find that Mr 
R. B. Smyth gives a short outline of the Narramang initiation 
ceremony. " a custom of the blacks of the Murray, Ovens, and 
(Joulburn rivers."' I have elsewhere shown that the Burbung of 
the Wiradjuri people is also known among them as Narramang. 
The account of the ceremony given by Mr Smyth's informant is 
briefly as follows: On the lads attaining the age of puberty a 
ring was formed on the ground. Part of the operations consisted 
of knocking out two' of the upper incisor teeth with a wooden 
punch. The youths were kept away with the men for about a 

1 Ibid., p. 48. 

2 AVx>riRinefi of Victoria (1878), vol. i, p. 62. 

s Mr W. E. StAnbriflRc Hays that in »ome triboH one upper tooth was knocked out, and 
in others \yoth the c<*ntrai ineiaors were extracted. — Trans. Ethnol. Soc. Ijondon, vol. i, 
p. 28. Mr W. von BlandowHki says that in the upper Goulburn River tribe two teeth of 
the upper Javr were taken out.^'* Personal Observations of Victoria," p. 23. 
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month, and were taken to a place covered round with boughs, 
where the women came carrying lighted firebrands in their hands. 

Mr John Green, formerly superintendent at the Coranderrk 
aboriginal station, on the upper Yarra, informed Mr Smyth that 
when a boy was about thirteen years of age he was taken away 
by the old men a considerable distance from the camp, where 
they made a mi-mi and remained for about a month, during 
which time the boy was instructed in all the legends of the 
tribes. At the end of that time he was held by some of the men 
until two others knocked out one of his front teeth. This was 
done by first loosening the flesh from round the tooth with a 
piece of sharp bone, and then a man knocked it out with a piece 
of wood used as a punch. His nakedness was then covered with 
strips of opossum skins, and on his return to the camp he was 
known as Wang-goon. When he was about eighteen 3'ears old 
the youth was again taken some distance from the camp by the 
old men, and when he came back he was called Geebowak.* 

Mr W. Thomas, protector of the aborigines in Victoria, told 
Mr Smyth that he had seen an instrument called Perboregan (a 
bullroarer), formed of a thin piece of bark or wood, resembling 
a fish in shape, ornamented with such lines as are carved on 
shields and other weapons.' 

From the lower Goulburn and Ovens rivers to the Yarra does 
not exceed a hundred miles, while part of the upper Goulburn 
is not more than a third of that distance from the Yarra. It is 
therefore likely that the Yarra and Murray River people would 
attend each other's initiation ceremonies, and, although there 
would perhaps be diff'erences of detail, most of their leading 
features would be similar. The few fragmentary particulars 
supplied by Mr Green and the other informants to Mr Smyth 
closely resemble portions of my descriptions of the Burbung or 
Narramang of the Wiradjuri tribes on the Murrumbidgee river. 
Mr E. M. Curr states that in the Yarra River tribe human ex- 
crement was eaten,' another prominent custom of the Wiradjuri 
people at their inaugural rites. 

1 Aborigine» of Viotorin, vol. i, pp. 64, 65. 

2 Ibid., vol. 1, pp. 170, 177. Hoc plato vi, illustrating my paper on •• Bullroarern ased 
by tlio Australian Aboriginen," Journ. Anthrop. Imt.^ vol. xxvii, pp. S2-G0. Bullroarers 
of the type referred to by Mr Smyth are described in ray paper, which the reader is in- 
vited to peruHe. 

s Tlie Australian Race, vol. i, p. 73. 
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On the authority of Mr W. Thomas, already referred to, Mr 
Smyth gives the following account of the Tib-but ceremony, 
which he states was practiced only by the coast tribes. When 
a boy attained the age of fourteen or fifteen years he was led by 
the elders to a suitable place, safe from intrusion, where his hair — 
all but a narrow strip, about a quarter of an inch in breadth, ex- 
tending from the nape of the neck to the forehead — was cut off 
with sharp chips of quartzite, and the head made quite smooth 
by such kinds of shaving as could be done by tbe sharp stones 
referred to. The head was then daubed with clay, leaving the 
narrow ridge of hair rising in the middle. He was then invested 
with a garment consisting of opossum skin, strings made of 
opossum fir, and the like, which served to cover his middle 
only. His body was ^laubed with clay, charcoal powder, and 
filth of every kind. He carried a basket under his arm contain- 
ing moist clay, charcoal powder, and filth. In this state he 
wandered through the encampment, calling out in a loud voice 
Tib-but! He gathered filth as he went and placed it in the 
basket. No one spoke to him, and when he saw any one come 
out of a miam (hut) he cast filth at him. The warning voice, 
Tib-but! must, however, be constantly heard, or the rite would 
be incomplete, and the proprieties would be infringed. After 
the lapse of some days, when the boy's hair began to show 
through the covering of clay, or at least to have grown a little, 
the period of probation being regulated by the elders, he was 
given over to the women, whow^ashed him and painted his face 
with black lines made with a pigment of powdered charcoal 
mixed with weerupy and danced before him.' 

Mr A. W. Howitt in 1885 gives i)ractically the same account 
of this ceremony,^ which he calls Jibauk, evidently the same 
won! which Mr Smyth spells Geebowak. This was apparently 
a name given to any initiated person. Mr Howitt mentions an- 
other ceremony, called Talungun, among the Western Port 
blacks, which consisted simply of clothing the novitiate in a 
man's attire.' 

Bearing in mind the great secrecy which the natives have 
everywhere maintained in regard to their initiation ceremonies 



1 Aborif^inefl of Victoria, vol. i, pp. (K), 61. 
a Journ. Anthrop. ImL, vol. xiv, pp. 322, 323. 
9 Ibid., vol. XIV, p. 323, 
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and the consequent difficulty of obtaining any information on 
the subject, we may safely assume that the reports given by Mr 
Smyth in 1878 and subsequently by Mr Howitt are mere frag- 
ments of a fuller ceremonial, picked up from men who either 
knew no more or would not tell it if they did. 

The types of ceremonies just referred to may, in their com- 
plete state, have been merely preliminary forms of inauguration 
leading up to the final ceremony of the Burbung, or they may 
have comprised all that was compulsory for the youths to pass 
through. In investigating the rites of different tribes along the 
coast of New South Wales I found several abnormal and proba- 
tionary forms of initiation ceremonies, among which may be 
mentioned the Murrawin, Dhalgai, Walloonggurra, Nguttan, 
and Kutja, which I have elsewhere described.* 

II — The Kurnai Nation 

That portion of Victoria lying between the eastern limit of 
the Bangarang nation and the boundary between New South 
Wales and Victoria, and extending from the seacoast northerly 
to the Australian Alps or somewhat farther, was inhabited by 
a few small tribes known collectively as the Kurnai. For the 
boundaries of these tribes I am indebted to Mr R. B. Smyth's 
valuable work on the *^Aborigines of Victoria," which I have 
modified toward the northeast. 

These people, according to Mr Howitt, do not appear to have 
had any fully developed totemic intermarrying groups similar 
to those which I have described im obtaining among the Wirad- 
juri and Kamihiroi, but were divided into local clans who fur- 
nished each other with wives, care being taken to prevent the 
union of persons too nearly related to one another. Mr J. Bul- 
mer, who has been many years 8U])erintendent of the aboriginal 
station at Lake Tyers, in the heart of the Kurnai country, thinks 
that they formerly had class names in connection with their 
marriage system, but that these fell into disuse when the natives 
mixed with the white people who took possession of the country.* 

The initiation ceremonies of the Kurnai, known as the Jeraeil, 

1 Journ. Anthrop. In*t., vol. xxvi, pp. :j3H-340; Proc. Amer. Philos. Soc. PhU<tdelphia, 
vol. XXXVII, No. 157. 
a Tho Austrftlian Race, vol. in, p. 546. 
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were described by Mr Howitt in 1885.* I subsequently obtained 
sketches of the locality in which the rites took place, together 
with some further particulars asked for from that gentleman, 
from which I was enabled to prepare a plan of the Jeraeil 
ground, accompanied by explanatory letter-press.* 

Ill — The Booakdik Nation 

The geographic limits of this aggregate of tribes were the sea- 
coast from Lacepede bay, in South Australia, to Geelong, in Vic- 
toria, and are represented on the map as No. 3. On the west 
they were bounded by the Narrinyeri nation. No. 4 on the map, 
and on the east by the Hangarang, No. 2. The last-named 
boundary, which extends from the vicinity of Geelong almost 
to the Murray, I have adopted from Mr E. M. Curr's valuable 
work, " The Australian Race," which is accompanied by a map 
of Australia. I have also been guided by Mr J. Dawson's book, 
in which he mentions the Leigh river* (see my map) as the east- 
ern limit of the tribes constituting this nation. 

Between the northern boundary of the Booandik people, which 
has been determined by my own inquiries, and the Murray river 
there is a strip of country which was occupied by some tribes 
bearing the group names Muckwarra and Keelparra, who fornied 
the southern outposts of the Barkunjee nation, extending a long 
way into New South Wales (see map). The social organization, 
initiation ceremonies, and boundaries of the Barkunjee people 
have been described by me elsewhere. 

In 1872 the Rev. L. Fison, from information received from Mr 
D. Stewart, reported the existence of two divisions among the 
Mount Gambler blacks. The class names were Kumite and 
Krokee for males — Kumite-gor and Krokee-gor for females. 
Kumite must always marry Krokee-gor, and Krokee, Kumite- 
gor.* Mr Fison did not then state the division to which the 
children belonged, but he supplied this at a later period.* 

In 1880 Mrs James Smith, assisted by her son, Mr D. Stewart 
(the same gentleman who had supplied the information to Mr 



1 Journ. Anthrop. Inst.^ vol. xiv, pp. 301-^25. 

« Ibid., to!. XXV, pp. 317, 318, plate xxvii, peotion iii. 

' AuHtralian Aborigines of Wentern PifttriotM of Victoriii, p. 27. 

4TVan«. Roy. Soe. Victoria^ vol. x, p. Ittl. 

ft Kamilaroi and Kurnai (IWKI), p. 34. 
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Fison), published a book under the auspices of the government, 
giving the divisions and totems of the Booandik tribe at Mount 
Gambier, who formerly occupied that portion of South Austra- 
lia lying between the mouth of the Glenelg river and Rivoli bay. 
There were four other tribes who inhabited the country from 
Rivoli to Lacepede bays and northeasterly to Border Town. 
These five tribes, of which the Booandik was the largest, all 
spoke dialects of the same language. Each tribe was divided 
into two distinct classes, Kumite and Kroke, the feminines of 
these names being Kumite gor and Krok6-gor respectively. If 
a man were Kumite, his wife must be Krok6-gor, and if a man 
were Kroke, his wife must be Kumite-gor, and the children be- 
longed to their mother's class.* 

Mrs Smith states that the totems attached to the Kumite di- 
vision were fish-hawk, pelican, crow, black cockatoo, snake, 
smoke, honeysuckle, blackwood, fire, frost, dog, rain, thunder, 
lightning, stars, moon, fish, stringy bark, seal, eel, etc. The 
Krok6 totems were owl, tea-tree, yam, white crestless cockatoo, 
duck, wallaby, opossum, crayfish, turkey, quail, poolatch, kan- 
garoo, she-oak, summer, sun, etc. 

In 1881 Mr James Daw^son published a valuable book' de- 
scribing the customs of the aborigines inhabiting the western 
districts of Victoria, from the Glenelg river to the Leigh, one 
of the rivers emptying into Port Phillip bay, near Geelong (see 
map), and from the seacoast northerly to the main dividing 
range. lis states that all these tribes were divided into Kuro- 
keetch and Kuanamit, being merely a slight difference of spell- 
ing to the names recorded by Mrs Smith. He says that among 
the tribes throughout this area the descent of the children was 
reckoned through the mother. 

Mr E. M. Curr reported in 1886' that there were certain to- 
tems of the Kumite group which had others related or ** belong- 
ing" to them. For example, to the crow belonged rain, thun- 
der, lightning, etc. In a similar manner the fish-hawk, pelican, 
black cockatoo, and non-venomous snakes had other totems 
belonging to them. In the Kroke group the turkey had the 

1 The Booandik Tribe of South Au.stralian Aborigines (1880), pp. 3, 4. 
a Auatraiian Aborigines of Wentern Distriots of Victoria, pp. 2C, 27. 
» The Austr.ilian Race, vol. in, p. 4«2. 
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small kangaroo, quail, yams, etc., connected with it, and so on 
for the others. This division or arrangement of the totems re- 
ferred to the food to be eaten by each division. Mr Curr states 
that he obtained this information from Mr D. Stewart, already 
mentioned in this article. 

In 1887 Mr J. Buhner stated that the Wimmera tribes were 
divided into two groups, called Grokitch and Gamatch, with the 
feminine equivalents Grokigurk and Gamatgurk. A Gamatch 
married a Grokigurk.* These names are manifestly merely dia- 
lectic variations of those given by Mrs Smith. 

At Swan Hill, on the Murray, I met some natives of the Avoca 
river, who were on a visit to the former place, who stated that 
in their country on the Avoca and neighboring rivers the group 
names were Krokitch and Kamatch, with the corresponding 
female names Krokitchgurk and Kamatchgurk, with rules of 
marriage and descent as exemplified in the subjoined table, the 
children of both sexes taking the name of their mother's group. 



Husband. 


Wife. 


Sons. 


Daugliters. 


Krokitch 

Kamatch 


Kamatcbgiirk. . . 
Krokitchgurk. . . 


Kamatch 

Krokitch 


Kamatchgurk. 
Krokitchgurk. 



Barkunjee black fellows at Balranald have told me that their 
group name Muckwarra corresponds to Kamatch, and Keelparra 
to Krokitch, of the Wimmera and Avoca tribes. 

To the Rev. P. Bogisch, of the mission station on the Wim- 
mera river, I am indebted for the accompanying list of totems. 
Among the totems of the Krokitch group are included the fol- 
lowing : 



Opossum 
Mallee Hen 
White Cockatoo 
Teal Duck 
Native Cat 
Afoon 
Mopoke 



Emu 

Wallaby 

Muscle 

Sun 

Smoker Parrot 

Iguana 

Grub (edible) 



Laughing Jackass 
Curlew 
Carpet Snake 
Plain Turkey 
Eaglehawk 
Turtle 
Dickomi Snake 



1 Pror. Roy. Qettg. Sfje. Ati»t.^ Victoriii Brunch, vol. v, p. 39. 
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The undermentioned totems are enumerated as some of those 
attached to the Kamatch group : 



Porcupine 


Kangaroo 


Black Duck 


Whip-snake 


Swan 


Death Adder 


Native Companion 


Mountain Duck 


Crow 


Water 


Native Dog 


Kangaroo-rat 


Black Cockatoo 


Jew Lizard 


Platypus 


Blackflsh 


Wild Hop 


Bunyip 


Magpie 


Native Bee 


Pelican 


Sleeping Lizard 


White Ant 


Honey 


Wattle-bird 


Honey-bird 


Red Gum 



Mrs Smith does not deal with the Booandik tribe farther east- 
ward than the South Australian boundary, but, knowing how 
tribal limits are usually formed, I feel sure that they originally 
extended to the Glenelg river, or perhaps included the whole 
valley of that stream up as far as where it turns away to the east- 
ward, and thence northerly to the Tatiara country, where they 
would adjoin the western outposts of the Wimmera tribes. From 
Border Town, which Mrs Smith gives as the northern limit of 
the Booandik organization, to the Wimmera river is only about 
fifty or sixty miles. 

Mr Humphries, a Police Trooper at Border Town, reports that 
the Tatiara tribes, who spoke the Nalunghee language, were di- 
vided into six *'clans;" that they married within their own tribe, 
but marriage between blood relations was prohibited. He also 
states that when the boys were initiated they were taken away 
from the women for a fortnight.* The Rev. George Taplin says 
the Narrinyeri ''bore a special enmity to the Tatiara people,"* 
For these and other reasons lam induced to include the Tatiara 
tribe in the Booandik nation. 

Thanks to Mr E. M. Curr, who made some investigations when 
it was still practicable to obtain a good deal of information from 
the natives, it is possible for us to apply a philological test by 
which we find a great affinity of speech among all the people 
from the district around Swan Hill, on the Murray river, south- 
erly to the seacoast and westerly to the other side of the South 
Australian boundary.* I have found that where there is a sim- 

1 Folklore, Manners, Ao., South Austrnlian Aborigines (1870), pp. 57-58. 

2 Native Tribes of South Australia (1879), p. 2. 
a The Australian Race, vol. in, p. 4(»9. 
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ilarity of speech among adjacent tribes their social organizations 
are also more or less in accord. They attend each others' cere- 
monial gatherings, they intermarry, and help one another against 
a common enemy. 

I will now endeavor to state some conclusions in regard to the 
inaugural ceremonies common among these people. Mr R. B. 
Smyth states that Mr P. Beveridge told him that the Murray 
tribes below Swan Hill used to meet and mingle with those in- 
habiting the A voca, Avon, and Wimmera rivers during the winter 
months in each year.' Some of these visits would no doubt be 
for the purpose of attending the initiatory rites. This would 
naturally lead to the natives of the Wimmera and adjacent rivers 
visiting the Murray tribes and participating in their Burbung 
ceremonies. It is a rule among all blacks that any one who takes 
part in their initiation ceremonies must do so either as a novice 
undergoing the ordeal or as one who has already passed through 
it. It is only among tribes whose ceremonies are similar that 
there is any reciprocity in this respect. 

I have elsewhere given a very comprehensive description of 
the Burbungof the Wiradjuri tribes on the lower Murrumbidgee 
river' and thence southerly to the Murray. Some old natives 
whom I once met at Moulamein told me that they had.attended 
the initiation ceremonies of the Wimmera and adjacent tribes, 
and that the procedure was similar in nearly all essential points 
to their own Burbung. From the heads of the A voca and Wim- 
mera rivers southerly to any part of the seacoast between Gee- 
long and, say, Portland bay is not much over a hundred miles. 
Owing to a similarity of the languages and the identity of the 
divisional systems, it is not too much to expect that the people 
inhabiting the sources of the rivers referred to would meet and 
occasionally intermarry with the coast tribes, participating in 
their corrobories and intermingling with their customs to some 
extent, at any rate. 

It is likely that the Burbung, in being transmitted from the 
Murray River district, via the Wimmera and Avoca, to the 
Glenelg, Hopkins, Leigh, and adjacent rivers, would undergo 
modifications. We have already seen, in dealing with the Bang- 
arang nation, that, according to Mr R. B. Smyth, the Tib-but of 



1 Aborigines of Victoria, vol. i, p. 38. 

a Journ. Roy. Soe. N. 8. WcUes^ vol. zxzi, pp. 111-153. 
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the coast differed from the Narramang of the Goulburn and 
Yarra tribes farther inland. Rites analogous to the Tib-but 
may have extended from Port Phillip along the coast of the west- 
ern district for some distance. Mr James Dawson* states that 
the hairs of the novices' beards were pulled out, and they were 
made to drink water mixed with mud. He says a front tooth 
was not extracted, but that the novices were subjected to rigor- 
ous treatment. Unfortunately, Mr Dawson does not seem to 
have known much about the secret ceremonies; hence his allu- 
sion to them is very elementary. 

In dealing with the Narrinyeri nation in subsequent pages it 
will be seen that they plucked the hair from different parts of 
the bodies of the novices undergoing initiation, and I have no 
doubt it was from them that the Booandik peopJe copied the 
pulling out of the beard referred to by Mr Dawson, and probably 
also the omission of the custom of extracting a tooth on such 
occasions. I was informed by old natives of Moulamein and 
Swan hill that the Lodden, Avoca, and lower Wimmera blacks 
knocked out a front tooth in the manner described in mv ac- 
count of the Burbung of the Wiradjuri tribes on the Murrum- 
bidgee river.' In my investigations respecting the initiatory 
rites of a considerable number of tribes in New South Wales 
and Queensland I have observed that where two communities 
adjoin there will be a modification of the ceremonies to meet 
the views of both parties. 

IV — The Narrinyeri Nation 

Adjoining the Booandik organization on the northwest and 
north is an aggregate of tribes which I propose calling the Nar- 
rinyeri nation, because the tribe bearing that name is more widely 
known than any of its neighbors. This nation comprises several 
tribes, among which may be mentioned the Narrinyeri, Moorun- 
die, Narwijjerook, Arkatko, and Marowera. In determining the 
boundaries of the tract of country which they occupied I am 
largely indebted to a valuable book on the " Folklore, Manners, 
Customs, and Languages of the Aborigines of South Australia," 
edited by the Rev. George Taplin, and published at Adelaide, in 
1879, by the South Australian Government. I am also under 



1 Au.straluin AlK>rigines of Westorn Districts of V^ictoria (1881), p. 30. 
« Journ, Roy. Soc. A^ 5. Walcs^ vol. xxxi, pp. 111-153. 
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obligations to the works of Mr E. J. Eyre for early information 
respecting the language and customs of these natives. By means 
of the books referred to and some comprehensive inquiries which 
I have made myself, I have been enabled to collect several par- 
ticulars of the social organization and inaugural ceremonies of 
the communities under consideration. 

In studying the vocabularies given by Mr Taplin and Mr Curr 
respecting the native tribes about Lake Alexandrina and up the 
Murray river to the junction therewith of the Darling, we observe 
that there is a great similarity in their dialects, showing that they 
are branches from the same stock. Mr E. J. Eyre, who had ex- 
cellent opportunities of studying the language of these people in 
the early days, said there was but little difference in the dialects 
of the tribes up the course of the Murray from Lake Alexandrina 
to the Darling.* Again, in examining such fragments of the in- 
itiation ceremonies as have been preserved, it is found that they 
also resemble each other. For instance, a prominent feature in 
them all is the plucking out of the hair from different parts of 
the bodies of those youths who are to be inaugurated into the 
status of manhood. 

The Rev. George Taplin says the Narrinyeri tribes inhabited 
the coastal district from Lacepede Bay to Cape Jervis, and up 
both sides of the Murray river for about twenty miles above Wel- 
lington, and had for their neighbors the Moorundie blacks.* 

Mr Ewens, a mounted trooper, residing at Blanchetown, re- 
ported that the Moorundie tribe was located on each side of the 
Murray, and for some distance back from it, from Mannum to 
Overland Corner.* Mr E. J. Eyre states that the Narwijjerook 
tribe occupied the country around Lake Bonney, which is not 
far from Overland Corner, and that they attended the initiation 
ceremonies of the Moorundie people.* 

At Chowilla, on the Murray, a few miles from the boundary line 
between South Australia and New South Wales, as reported by 
Mr Shaw, the hair was plucked from the privates of the novices.' 
The Rev. R, W. Holden mentions a tribe called Marowera, at the 



1 Journs. Expedii. Discovery C»»ntrRl Aubtrnlia, vol. ii, p. 331. 

2 Folklore, Manners, &v., 8. A. Alwrigines, p. 34. Native Tribes of South Australia 

P2 

3 Folklore, Manners, Ac, S. A. Ahorixines, p. 3rt. 
^Journs. Expeds. Din. Tent. Australia (1815), vol. ii, p. 219. 
ft Folklore, Manners, Ac, S. A. Aborigines, p. 28. 
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junction of the Darling and Murray rivers, where " every particle 
of hair was pulled out from every part excepting the head, the 
secret parts suffering the most." Then the body from head to 
foot was smeared over with fat and ochre/ Mr E. J. Eyre says 
the Arkatko tribe, who inhabited the scrub country to the east 
of the Murray, had a similar dialect to the natives of that stream, 
and that they met each other.' 

All the early writers, with the exception of the Rev. R. W. 
Holden, who have dealt with the tribes which I have included 
in the Narrinyeri nation, and also about Gambierton and the 
Tatiara country, have said that the custom of extracting a front 
tooth was not in force among them. Mr Holden's statement is 
to the following effect: "At the Darling junction they do not 
knock out a tooth, but on the lower Murray they do."' He re- 
peats the statement in two places. 

The following is a valuable and interesting account of the 
Wharepin inaugural ceremony of the Moorundie and Narwij- 
jerook tribes, which took place near Moorundie, on the Murray 
river, and was described by Mr E. J. Eyre in 1845.* 

When it was determined to inaugurate such of the youths as 
were old enough to be admitted to the rank of men,* some young 
fellows were sent as messengers to invite the neighboring tribes. 
These messengers carried long narrow nets made of string and 
manufactured from rushes. The nets were left with the tribes 
to whom the invitations were sent, and were brought back by 
them when they responded to it. 

When one of these tribes neared the appointed place of meet- 
ing the men of the tribe who had sent out the invitation sat 
down in a row to receive them. The novices, painted witli red 
ochre and grease, sat behind the men, and the women sat behind 
the novices. The new mob now approached — the men painted 
and carrying their weapons, the women and children being in 

1 Ihid., p. 27. 

2 Journa. Expeds. Din. Cent. .4n.«tra]ia (18*r»), vol. ii, p. 331. 

3 Folklore, Manners, Ac, pp. 19 and 27. 

4 .Journs. ExpedH. Discovery Central Australia (184r»), vol. ii, pp. 21&-222 and 336->338. 

B Rev. G. Taplin says the boys were not allowed to cut or comb their hair from the 
time they were about ten years of age until they were ready to undergo the initiatory 
rites, which took place when their beards had grown a sufficient length. — Native Tril)ej? 
of S. A., pp. lo, 16. Rev. R. W. Holden states that the lads were generally initiated into 
a state of manhood soon after the hair began to grow well about the chin. — Folklore, 
Manners, Ac, S. A. Aborigines, p. 27. 
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the rear, separate from the men, and a little on one side/ The 
strangers halted, and some of their women singled out in front 
of the rest and stood between the two tribes. These women then 
threw down their cloaks and bags and raised a loud wail, accom- 
panied by frantic gesticulations, lacerating their bodies with 
sharp shells till the blood flowed from the wounds. After some 
time had been spent in this way the women took up their bun- 
dles again and returned to the rear of their own party. 

An elderly man of the Narwijjerook people now advanced and 
held a short colloquy with the local mob. He then stepped 
back and brought his own men forward, exhibiting in front three 
uplifted spears, to which were attached the little nets left with 
them by the envoys already referred to, and which were the 
emblems of the duty they had to perform. The men of the 
Moorundie tribe now rose to their feet with a suppressed shout. 
The new arrivals then speared fifteen or sixteen of the local men 
in the left arm a little below the shoulder, the latter holding out 
their arms for the purpose of receiving the wounds. The Nar- 
wijjerooks then withdrew about a hundred yards and camped. 

As the invited tribes would probably reach their destination 
at different times, it is likely that each mob would be received 
in the same manner. It is also probable that the assembled 
people, while waiting for the arrival of further contingents, would 
have some preliminary ceremonies in the meantime, analogous 
to those described by me as obtaining among other tribes, but 
on these points Mr Eyre gives no information. 

When all the tribes had arrived the date was fixed for carry- 
ing out the ceremonies. Early in the morning of the appointed 
day the novices were mustered out of the ciunp and ran away a 
short distance, where they were captured and thrown down.' 
They were next raised up and surrounded by several natives, 
who held them while they were painted from head to foot with 
red ochre and grease. The mothers and other relatives then 
surrounded the group of men, crying and lamenting and lacer- 

1 This very closely reserobleH the way in which a new contingent of the Wiradjuri 
arrived at the main encampment. — Journ. Roy. Soe. N. S. WaU^, vol. xxxi, pp. 121, 122. 

a In the initiation ceremony of the Narrinyeri tril>e, which they called narumbe^ Mr 
Taplin sayM the novices were Mcised hy the men at night Hiiddenly and carried to a itpot 
a little distance from the camp, the women reniHting hy throwing firestick^ at the men. 
In another place he sayj* it was the men who threw the firosticks, hy which meanx the 
women were supposed to 1)0 ))eaten off. — Folklore, Manners, Ac, p. 41 ; Native Tribes 
of S. Australia, p. 17 
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ating their bodies with sharp shells or flints. When the paint- 
ing of the novices was com])leted they were led away by their 
guardians to a little distance and placed, sittinjij down, on green 
bushes brought for the purpose. If they were permitted to move 
from where they were sitting, they had to hold a bunch of green 
boughs in each hand. 

Close to this place the three spears, with the nets attached, 
already mentioned, were stuck in a row in the ground.* Three 
men then went and seated themselves at the foot of the three 
spears, with their legs crossed.* Two men proceeded to where 
the novices were and, seizing each in succession by the legs and 
shoulders, carefully lifted them from the ground and carried 
them and laid them on their backs at full length on green boughs 
spread upon the ground in front of the three men sitting by the 
spears, so that the head of each novice rested on the lap of one 
of the three men.' The novices kept their eyes closed all this 
while and pretended to be in a trance. 

A cloak was then thrown over each novice and a man, selected 
from a distant tribe, came quietly up and sat down beside him, 
and, lifting up the cloak, commenced plucking the hair from 
the pubes.* At intervals the operators were relieved by others of 
both sexes. When all the hair had been pulled out, that of 
each novice was carefully rolled up in green boughs, all the lots 
being put together and given to one of the old men to take care 
of. Bunches of green boughs were now placed under the arms * 
and in the hands of each novice, after which several natives 
took hold of them, raising them suddenly and simultaneously 

I ■■■■^■IB ■■ ■■■■ ■ .!_ —■IIMI. II.MM. . ^^ M M ■ 

1 Mr G. F. Angaa says the tops of the spears were inclined toward each other and 
were ornamented with bunches of feathers. — Savage Life in Australia and New Zea- 
land (1847), vol. I, p. 98. 

a There were three novitiates on the occasion described by Mr Eyre. If there had 
been more boys it is lilcely there would have been a spear with a man sitting by it for 
each novice. 

s Mr Meyer, in speaking of the Encounter Bay tribe, says two fires were lit at the 
place the novices were carried to and the lads placed between them. — Native Tribes 
of S. Australia, p. 188. 

4 Mr Eyre states that at Encounter bay, instead of pulling out the hair of the pubesy 
the incipient beard was pulled out by the roots. — Journs. Expeds. Discovery in Central 
Australia (1845), vol. ii, p. 340. At Goolwa, Encounter bay, Mr Moriarty says the cere- 
mony was there called tchein^ and the mustache and beard wore plucked out.—Folk- 
lore. Manners, A:e., of Aborigines of S. A., p. 53. Mr Meyer states that all the hair was 
pulled out except that of the head and beard.— Native Tribes of South Australia, p. 
188. 

5 Mr G. F. Angas says green gum bushes were placed under the armpits and over the 
08 pubii of the boys. — Savage Life in Aust. and N. Z., p. 98. 
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to their feet, while a loud, guttural " whaugh ! " was uttered by 
the other natives standing around. The heads and bodies of 
the novices were then rubbed over with grease and red ochre, 
and tufts of feathers and kangaroo teeth were worn tied to the 
hair in front. 

The Rev. George Taplin says that in the Narrinyeri tribe 
when the hair had grown again about two inches it was plucked 
out the second time, and after it had again grown about the 
same length the operation was repeated for the third time, the 
whole period being about one or two years. During the con- 
tinuance of the Narumhe ceremonies the novices were forbidden 
to eat some twenty different kinds of food, which was particu- 
larized to them by the old men.* 

We have just seen that among the tribes inhabiting the sea- 
coast east and west of Lake Alexandrina and thence up both sides 
of the Murray to the junction of the Darling there is a close con- 
nection of tongues and a similarity in their initiation ceremonies. 
The Rev. George Taplin and some of the other writers quoted say 
that descent was through the father. At the eleventh hour of 
nowadays it would be difficult and perhaps unsafe to attempt to 
controvert these statements. We should, however, remember 
that what I have called the Narrinyeri nation, No. 4 on the map 
hereto appended, was adjoined on at least two sides— the east 
and the north — by tribes among whom descent was invariably 
counted through the mother. 

Mr McEntire says that among the natives of Yorke peninsula 
the children followed the father;' but 1 find that in the neigh- 
borhood of Crystal Brook (see map), which is only about a hun- 
dred miles northerly from Adelaide, the people had the same 
two divisional names prevalent at Port Lincoln, where the chil- 
dren always belonged to their mother's division.' 

It appears, then, that there is conclusive evidence that east of 
the Narrinyeri nation, at Lake Hindonarsh and Gambierton, 
there were two divisions — Krokitch and Kamatch — with matri- 
archal descent. To the north, about Wentworth and Euston, 
we find the names Muckwarra and Keelparra, in which descent 

I Folklore, Manners, Ac, of S. A. Aboriginet*, pp 4(M2. 

« Folklore, MannerH, Ac, of Alwrigines of S. Australia, p. G3. 

• Rev. C. W. Sehurmann : '*Al>original Tribes of Port Lincoln, 8. Aaiitralia," 1840. 
Mr Sehurmann was the first to call attention to Auiitralian divisions. He was followed 
by Sir George Grey in 1841. 
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is again uterine/ At Crystal Brook, some seventy miles from 
the western boundary of the Narrinyeri nation, the names Mat- 
tiri and Karraru, or dialectic variations of them, have been ob- 
served, with descent also through the mother.* 

Although Mr Taplin says that in the tribes about Lake Alex- 
andrina the children followed the clan and totem of the father,' 
yet from my experience among the blacks in all the colonies I 
know how easily a mistake might be made in regard to these 
matters, especially as the mother goes to reside in the subtribe 
(or clan) of her husband and the children are brought up there. 
At the time Mr Taplin collected the information contained in 
his " Folklore, <fec.,'' very little was known of the social structure 
of Australian communities. In several instances in Queensland 
and South Australia, where previous writers had reported that 
the children followed the father, I have ascertained that descent 
was determined by the division to which the mother belonged. 

A curved line from a point at A, about midway between Cape 
Jervis and the city of Adelaide, and extending in a generally 
northeasterly direction toward B (see map), shows the western 
boundary of the Narrinyeri nation, and at the same time de- 
fines the eastern limits of those tribes who practiced circum- 
cision. As this is a very important boundary, it may be as well 
to state my authorities for fixing it in this position. 

In Mr E. G. Eyre^s work, published in 1845, he says : ** De- 
scending the east side of Spencer's and St. Vincent's gulf, and 
around the district of Adelaide, the rite of circumcision is retained. 
Proceeding but a little farther, to the banks of the Murray and 
its neighborhood, no such ceremony exists.''* According to Mr 
McEntire, the blacks who inhabited Yorke peninsula had a lan- 
guage different to that of the Murray tribes, and the boys were 
circumcised.* Mr. Curr says the language of the Yorke Penin- 
sula tribe was similar to that spoken by the Adelaide blacks, 
and that at the ceremony of circumcision the foreskin was swal- 
lowed by the father of the novice.' Mr T. M. Sutton also states 

1 The Booandik Tribe of S. A. Aborigines (1880), pp. 3-4. 
s Folklore, Manners, &c., S. A. Aborigines, p. 64. 

* I find that Mr Taplin says that in the Marowera tribe, at the junction of the Darling, 
the children belonged to the father^s tribe, although it is now well established that they 
follow the mother's division.— Folklore, Ac, p. 168. 

* Journs. Expeds. Discov. Cent. Australia, vol. ii, pp. 332, 333, and 407. 

* Folklore, Manners, Ac, 8. A. Aborigines, p. 63. 
6 The Australian Race, vol. ii, p. 144. 
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that circumcision was prevalent on this peninsula, and mentions 
the use of a humming instrument or bullroarer at their secret 
ceremonies.* Mr Wm. Wyatt says the dialect of the Adelaide 
tribe was distinct from that of the Encounter Bay blacks. He 
also states that circumcision was practiced by the former." 

Explanation op Map 

No. 1 represents the boundaries of the Bangarang nation, an aggregate 
of tribes who occupied central Victoria. Although they adjoined the 
Wiradjuri people beyond the Murray, there was a strip of country south 
of that river, from above Albury to a point between Echuca and Swan 
Hill, in which the Wiradjuri inaugural customs were largely intermixed 
with those of the Bangarang. This refers to the tribes who inhabited 
the lower portions of the Campaspe, Goulburn, Ovens, and Mitta Mitta 
rivers. 

No. 2. The small nation of the Knrmai was located in eastern Victoria, 
from about the Tarwin river almost to the New South Wales boundary. 

No. 3. The Booandik nation occupied the western district of Victoria 
and a small portion of South Australia. There is a strip of Victorian 
territory lying between their northern boundary and the Murray river, 
which is occupied by several small tribes belonging to the Barkunjee 
organization. The initiation ceremonies of the Barkunjee strongly tinged 
those of the Booandik nation for some distance up the Avoca and Wim- 
mem rivers. Traces of the Wiradjuri ceremonies were distinguishable 
on the Lower Lodden. 

No. 4 represents the approximate boundaries of the Narrinyeri nation, 
whose territory is situated chiefly in South Australia, with small portions 
in Victoria and New South Wales. The line from A to B on the map, 
part of which forms their western boundary, determines the eastern lim- 
its of the country within which the custom of circumcision is in force. 
This boundary is of a great importance, because it segregates the tribes 
who practice circumcision from those who do not. 

Nos. 5, 6, and 7 show the adjoining nations of the Barkunjee, Wiradjuri, 
and Thurrawal respectively, whose divisional systems, inaugural cere- 
monies, and other customs have been described by me in various scientific 
journals and other publications. 

1 Proc. Roy. Oeog. Soe. Atui. {S. A.)^ vol. ii, 3d session, p. 17. 
a Native Tribes of South Aastralia, p. lCO-164. 
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DISTRIBUTION OF THE NOTCHED RATTLE 

E. H. HAWLEY 

A paper by Mr Marshall H. Saville, on the " Musical Bow," 
published in the American Anthropologist for September, raises 
the question regarding another species of musical instrument, 
which has had an interesting distribution. I refer to the ** notched 
rattle." One of its most primitive forms is represented by the 
pam-p^Mii-wap of the Ute Indians of the Great Interior Basin of 
the United States, the truh-ktm-pi of the Hopi or Moki Indians, 
and a similar apparatus used in certain dances by the Tonkaway 
women in western Texas. 

The apparatus consists of two parts, namely, a round stick 
12 or more inches in length and about an inch in diameter. 
Throughout its entire length it is whittled flat, and transverse 
notches or grooves are cut across this flattened portion. The 
other part of the apparatus is used as a "plectrum," and is 
either the scapula of a deer or sheep or a small rod a foot in 
length. One end of the notched stick is held in the left hand ; 
the other end rests upon some sonorous or solid body, generally 
resting on the ground. The rod is held in the right hand and 
is moved rapidly up and down the grooved portion so as to 
make a rattling sound. Among the ancient Mexicans the notched 
portion was made of human long-bones or sections of antler. 
The playing was similar to that of the Indians mentioned. 

A writer in the Kansas City Star describes an instrument of 
this class which has seemed to be confined to the West Indies. 
It is called the guira, and is made of a gourd varying in size in 
different instruments. On the inverse curve of the gourd are 
cut apertures like the / holes in a violin. On the other side of 
the gourd opposite the holes is a series of deep scratches. The 
player balances the gourd in his left hand, holding it lightly, so 
that none of the resonance may be lost. 

With the right hand he rapidly rubs this roughened side of 
the gourd with a two-tined steel fork. In the hands of a native 
gxiira player a wonderful rhythmic sound comes from this dried 
vegetable shell, a sound which, in its place in the orchestra, be- 
comes music, and most certainly gives splendid time and con- 
siderable volume to the performance. 
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The player's hand moves with lightning rapidity. The steel 
fork at times makes long sweeps, the whole length of the gourd, 
and then again vibrates with incredible swiftness over only an 
inch or two of its surface. 

If the reader will refer to the American Anthropologist for Sep- 
tember of the current year, he will find on page 282 Mr Saville's 
illustration, taken from the " Codex Colombino," exhibiting an 
ancient Mexican band of music, consisting of six players. No. 
6 is balancing something in his left hand, which Mr Saville 
takes to be a musical bow. This is doubtful, however, because 
all musical bows are held with the string outward. This figure 
is holding something in his left hand that has cross-lines or 
notches on the surface, and in his right hand a forked stick pre- 
cisely in the attitude of the Porto Rican guira player. If this 
conjecture is correct, we have in these two narratives another 
most interesting connecting link between the Antilles and the 
American continent. 

Dr Carl Lumholtz discovered at Zacapu, in Michoacan, Mexico, 
26 human long-bones marked with transverse notches. These 
have been carefully examined and described by Dr Hrdlicka in 
the Bulletin of the American Museum of Natural History, vol- 
ume X, article 5, pages 61-79. Both Lumholtz and Hrdlicka 
regard these bones as tallies or trophy counts. Prof. Frederick 
Starr, however, quoting Orozco y Berra, is certain that each of 
these bones was a musical instrument, rubbed with another bone 
to produce an agreeable sound. 

In addition to the bones discovered by Dr Lumholtz, Professor 
Starr has collected 35 or 40 specimens of such notched bones, 
some of which he partially describes in the Proceedings of the 
Davenport Academy of Science (volume vii) and will be more 
fully noticed in a manual of Mexican archeology soon to appear. 
He considers them musical instruments, and a like opinion has 
been expressed by Dr Brinton and Dr Mason. 

Dr Seler, in Globus for August 6, has an interesting article, 
profusely illustrated, on the ** notched rattles" of the ancient 
Mexicans. 

Indians on the Amazon use a notched bamboo called clara- 
cnrshi, which is played by rubbing a stick up and down across 
the notches. Probably the most ancient of this class of instru- 
ments, so far as known, is the ou or yu of China, and the^.yo of 
Japan. It is a carved, hollow figure of a crouching tiger, whose 
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spine is represented by notched metal plates extending above 
the back like the teeth of a saw. The performer strikes these 
teeth with a brush or plectrum of split bamboo or small stick 
called ichen. One description of the ?/m. speaks of the figure as 
being made of bronze. It is employed in temple songs at the 
close of a verse. At the end of each strophe the player strikes 
the creature on the head three times and rapidly draws his stick 
across the edge of the serrations or spine. The ancient yu had 
six tones, /, g, a, c, d, and f, but the modern type is degenerate, 
and is used now only for rhythmic purposes. A picture of the 
yu is given on page 372 of the Literary Digest^ New York, for 
September 24, 1898. 

Akin to this is the slentem of Java, which is a carved wooden 
bird. On the line of its back is a plate of bronze 7i inches long 
and an inch and a half wide. Shallow grooves are made across 
this plate and a bronze plectrum called tabuh is rubbed across 
the grooves. 

The Usambara of Africa play upon the charra, also called 
kwnlscha. It is a solid piece of wood, from which is lightly bent 
a notched stick, over which another stick is stroked, producing 
a horrible sound. 

There is no doubt that this style of musical instrument has a 
wider distribution, and it is hoped that, as in many other in- 
stances, this notice in the Anthropologist will elicit further dis- 
cussion on the subject. 



I notice in your review of books in August Anthropologist that 
you point out the small importance of the position of incorpo- 
rated personal pronouns from change of position of the pronouns 
in the Zoque of Central America. Permit me to say that I en- 
dorse your remarks. Our Salish dialects illustrate this unim- 
portance of position by prefixing the pronouns one moment and 
suffixing the same the next. For example, the Sumas tribe say, 
indifferently, kaki-achil^ I am sick, or achd-kaki^ I am sick. A 
Squamish would say c^ni-talk, I drink, and wona-cAm, I speak, 
and so on. 

Our British Columbia language has also, like the Mixe, terms 
of relationsiiip peculiar to woman. 

Yours truly, Chas. Hill-Tout. 

Buckland College^ Vancouver^ B. C, September tZ, 1898. 
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PH7SICAL DIFFERENCES BETWEEN WHITE AND 

COLORED CHILDREN! 

DR ALES HRDLICKA 
Associate in Anthropology ^ Pathological Institute of the N, Y. State Hospitals 

This paper presents an abstract of a study of the more stable 
differences of a physical nature which exist between white and 
negro children of the same sexes and the same ages. 

Within the last two years I have examined about fourteen 
hundred children, of whom about three hundred were negroes. 
Such a number of subjects gave me sufficient opportunity to 
satisfy myself that certain well-defined physical differences do 
exist between the white and the colored children of the same sex 
and age, and also to follow those differences in children from five 
years of age up to and even a little beyond the age of puberty. 

The differences found may be arranged into those which occur 
equally in both sexes, and those which are prevalent in either 
the boys or the girls. Some of the characters in which white 
and black children differ are fairly well known and will receive 
but a passing notice. Other differences, on the other hand, have 
been as yet never or but seldom mentioned, and these will re- 
ceive more consideration. 

DIFFERENCES NOT DEPENDENT UPON AGE OR SEX 

In a general way, white children present more diversity, negro 
children more tiniformity, in all their normal physical characters. 
This becomes gradually more marked as age increases. 

As to physical abnormalities, those of congenital origin are 
much less frequent in the negro child than in the white one. 
With acquired abnormalities, principally the result of rachitic 
conditions, the case is almost the reverse, those characters being 
less frequent in the white children. 

In detail we find the following differences between the two 
classes of children : 

Size of body : The average height of the colored child is in all 
ages from one to three centimeters greater than that of white 

* Read before the Americaa Assoc, for the Adv. of Sci., Boston, August, 1898. 
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children, all the nationalities of these latter being taken together. 
It is still, though not at all ages, slightly greater when compared 
with the average height of only the American-born children, who 
are taller than the children of most other nationalities. 

The average weight, unlike the height, is greater in the white / 

children at all ages up to puberty. Beyond puberty, particularly ( 

in the girls, the colored subjects seem to gain in weight more ( 

ra2)idly than do the white ones. 

The size of the head is, on the average, slightly less in negro 
children than in the white, provided we consider this in its re- 
lation to the size of the body. There are individual exceptions 
to this rule. 

The form of the head is less variable in the colored children 
than it is in the American-born white children. A pure Ameri- 
can colored child almost always shows a pronounced dolicho- 
cephaly, while the normal white American child will show every 
variation from a markedly long head to a pronounced brachy- 
cephaly. West Indian negr j children are more frequently short- 
headed than those of North American origin. 

The hair of the pure negro child is quite lusterless, and, as a 
rule, either curly or wavy, by far more frequently the former 
than the latter. The proportion of wavy hair increases largely 
in mixed subjects, and the same is true about luster of the hair. 
In white children, those of American origin especially, curly 
hair is very seldom found, and the curls always differ from those 
of the negro. They possess luster, and will never show the com- 
pact rouleau arrangement. We do find curly hair now and then 
among Jewish children and children born in southern European 
countries. Wavy hair is quite common among Jewish and 
Syrian subjects. 

The forehead averages narrower at all ages in the negro child 
than in the white. The height of the forehead, however, is not 
less in the colored subjects, and is occasionally even greater than 
in some of the white children. 

The face of colored children is generally more prognathic than 
is that of white. The prognathism is both facial and alveolar. 

The malar bones are somewhat more prominent in the colored 
child, but the difference is not so great as that which may be 
observed between a child of a yellow race and a white one. 
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The nose in the negro is frequently shorter and generally lower 
and broader than the nose of the white child. These diflferences 
increase with age. 

The lips of the colored subjects are very prominent. This is 
partly due to the greater prognathism of the alveolar processes 
in the colored, but, besides this, the lips of the colored children 
are substantially thicker. 

The mouth is broader, and it is also more spacious antero- 
posteriorly in negroes. This is due to the fact that in the colored 
child the palate is larger and longer. 

The teeth of negro children are often stronger than are those 
of white individuals. Irregularities in the setting of the teeth, 
so frequent in white children, are quite rare among the colored. 

Dentition in the colored is more regular. 

The uvula is frequently shorter and stouter in the colored than 
it is in the white children, and is less frequently deflected in the 
former. 

The lower jaw is often somewhat higher and stronger in the 
colored subjects than it is in the white. 

The ears of the colored child deserve special notice. They 
show in many cases a marked and almost specific character but 
rarely seen in the white, in that the helix is bent on itself and 
compressed at the highest fourth of the ear. The negro ear is 
usually somewhat smaller in all its dimensions than the white 
one, and in a certain number of cases broader in the lower half 
than in the upper. 

The body shows marked differences in the two classes of 
children, some of which are more marked in children of certain 
ages than in adults. These differences are more marked in 
females. 

In general, the body of the negro child shows less adipose 
tissue and greater muscular development. The average strength 
in each arm, as measured by the dynamometer, is greater in 
colored children, not only at all ages, but also in proportion to 
bodily weight. 

The pelvis of the colored child is more inclined forward than 
that of the white child, and this is equally true in both sexes. 

The arms of the colored child are longer than those of the 
white, and the arm-spread, relatively to the height of the body, 
is greater. 
45 
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Both hands and feet, but especially the feet, are longer in the 
colored than in the white child. The feet are flatter in the 
colored. The thighs of the negro child show a remarkable differ- 
ence from those of the white. They appear not unlike the thighs 
of a frog, being most prominent in the middle. This character 
is due to a higher forward- and outward curvature of the thigh 
bone in the colored. 

The calves are somewhat smaller in the negro child than in 
the white one. 

DIFFERENCES PECULIAR TO BOYS 

The negro boy is generally well built, lean, and muscular. 
The body, unlike that of many normal white boys, and unless 
deformed by disease, is plastic, straight, and symmetrical. His 
chest is a little deeper. 

The pelvis of the colored boy is more inclined, and in conse- 
quence of this the lumbar curve is more pronounced and the 
buttocks are more prominent. 

The penis of the colored boy is generally longer than that of 
a white boy of corresponding age or size. 

DIFFERENCES PECULIAR TO GIRLS 

The colored girl, before the age of puberty, and sometimes 
even beyond this period, is shaped more like a boy than is the white 
girl. Among white children girls can be seen to show decided 
feminine characters — that is, feminine shoulders and thorax, 
waist distinctly narrowed, large hips, and fat thighs — as early as 
eight years of life. Among negro female children these charac- 
ters do not become manifest, unless in exceptional cases, until 
after twelve years of age, or even much later. When seen in 
profile the greater inclination of the pelvis in the female colored 
child becomes very apparent. 

Such are, in abstract, the principal differences between white 
and colored children. A detailed study will follow promptly. 
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Were the Ancient Eskimo Artists? — Having previously 
expressed the opinion that, before the coming of the white man, 
the Eskimo did not etch to any extent upon bone, antler, horn, 
wood, or ivory, I have lately had this opinion confirmed by ex- 
amination of a large collection of ancient relics from the island 
of Attu, which is the farthest west of tlie Aleutian chain. It 
does not need more than a superficial glance to convince the 
student that the artistic expression of the Eskimo, in the line of 
etching, is exactly parallel to the extent to which he has come 
in contact with white men ; first, with the sailor and the whaler, 
with their rude and often clever scrimshaw work, and, finally, 
the Russian and American jewelers with their exquisite tools. 

So true is this that at a few points in Alaska the Russian of 
the last century (having first been in contact with the Sandwich 
islanders and then with the Eskimo) has succeeded in adding to 
the native art motives and forms of decoration common to all 
the Polynesian groups. 

The people of Attu are Aleutian islanders, and the women are 
extremely expert in the manufacture of all sorts of fine needle 
work and basketry. 

The men do not lack talent, because, after the Russian occu- 
pancy, their later forms of ivory tools and weapons are exqui- 
sitely made and decorated ; but on the old objects taken from 
the graves by Lucian Turner, covering quite a large variety of 
functions, esi)ecially of weapons, there is not a dot, circle, or any 
other conventional etching, or any attempt to carve the figure of 
a man or beast. The effort, therefore, to derive the Eskimo from 
an artistic people on tlie eastern hemisphere, on account of their 
later performances, is made at great hazard. 

0. T. Mason. 
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PRIMITIVE MAN^ 

FRANK BAKER 

All systems of cosmogony attempt to account for the begin- 
ning of man ; all history tries to direct its gaze backward to de- 
scry as much as possible of that which is hidden within the 
night of time. This attempt is a natural one, an instinctive 
recognition of the cardinal principle of history — that to under- 
stand what we are we must know what we have been. 

It is only within the memory of those still living that our 
inquiries as to primitive man have assumed a form that may be 
properly called scientific, the earlier views being mainly of spec- 
ulative or theological character. I^y ell's great work on the An- 
tiquity of Man was published in 1863, and it was not until 1871 
that Darwin's Descent of Man appeared. These treatises have 
profoundly modified all modern thought on this momentous 
subject. Since their publication there has been gradually accu- 
mulating a large mass of evidence of a varied character, all tend- 
ing to confirm the general conclusions contained in those famous 
works. I have thought that I could not do better than to re- 
view for you some of the more salient facts that have been dis- 
covered within the last twenty-five years, and thus bring before 
you the present condition of the i)roblem of man's origin. 

The existence of man in previous ages is supported by two 
classes of evidence: first, the finding of human remains, and, 
second, the recognition of human products. In the absence of 
historical records of any kind, the antiquity of both these classes 
can only be determined by the geologic horizon in which they 
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are found, by precisely the same kind of evidence, in fact, as 
that which we apply to the determination of the age of rocks. 
It is with reference to the actual remains of the body of man 
that I shall chiefly speak. 

I will ask you to consider for a moment how highly improb- 
able it is that these remains should be found in any considera- 
ble quantity. All evidence goes to show that the present civil- 
ized state of man was preceded by a savage state similar to that 
of most primitive peoples of modern times. These peoples 
wander as nomads over the face of the earth, possessing no 
fixed habitations, or perhaps live in rocky shelters or in trees. 
They have no customs of burial which would lead to an indefi- 
nite preservation of the remains of the dead. The only chance 
for such remains to be preserved from the action of the elements 
or from the rapacity of wild animals is that they shall happen 
to be encased in sediment or mud, which may keep them from 
the air and protect them from the water. Such conditions may 
be met with rarely in the bottom of caverns or along water- 
courses of either ancient or modern date. Even then a gradual 
oxidation by the influences of water and air will surely occur, 
unless the water be charged with some substance, like carbonate 
of lime, capable of combining with the salts of the bones and 
changing their chemical composition without injuring their ap- 
parent structure. When we consider all the obstacles that pre- 
vent the preservation of human remains, we are led to wonder 
greatly that we find any at all, and to see that the popular idea 
that they ought to exist in great numbers is based upon an im- 
perfect knowledge of the conditions. 

The main result attained by the considerable mass of evidence 
contained in the great work of Lyell was to show that the period 
of man's occupation of the earth must be very greatly extended 
beyond that ordinarily assigned to it. Instead of being limited 
by a comparatively short space of some 6,000 years, it became 
clear that if geological data amount to anything we must place 
the first appearance of man upon the planet back among the 
geologic periods, vast but somewhat indefinite in their extent. 
We find fragments of human bones lying intermingled with 
those of animals long since extinct — with the cave bear, the cave 
hyena, the mammoth, the hairy rhinoceros. These animals 
carry us back to nearly the beginning of the quaternary epoch, 
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to the close of the glacial period, when they inhabited central 
Europe along the edge of the retiring ice-sheet. 

It is evident, then, that there can be no reasonable doubt 
about the great antiquity and wide diffusion of man. The pecu- 
liarity of modern investigation is that it is not directed so much 
toward this point, which is now acknowledged by all, as to the 
endeavor to discover what the specific characteristics of ancient 
human remains may be. 

From an evolutionary point of view this is most important. 
Since in many lines of zoological descent we have been able to 
show that there has been a gradual differentiation of specific 
characters, so it might be expected that such would also be the 
case with the remains of man. About this question the contro- 
versial battle has waged most fiercely, every new discovery lead- 
ing to exhaustive and often acrimonious discussion. 

At the time of the publication of Ly ell's book the principal 
discoveries that had been made were those at Cannstadt, at the 
Neanderthal, and at Engis. The remains at Cannstadt are said 
to have been found at the beginning of the last century, and con- 
sist of a very ape-like skull-cap, which, were the evidence suffi- 
cient, would seem to class it with other very early remains. 
Their authenticity has, however, been questioned, and it is im- 
possible, after this lapse of time, to settle the question definitely. 

The famous Neanderthal skeleton fortunately rests under no 
such cloud. It was discovered, in 1867, in a cave in the valley 
of a small stream near Diisseldorf, on the same level with bones 
of the extinct cave bear. The workmen who excavated it, not 
knowing its value, only saved the larger bones and the cap of 
the skull. Its characteristics are probably well known to you, 
as they have oflen been figured and described. The frontal 
prominences are enormous, producing a great overhanging su- 
praorbital ridge, entirely unlike anything ordinarily seen in the 
skulls of today, and reminding one strikingly of the skulls of 
the higher apes. It was declared by Huxley to be by far the 
most ape-like skull that had hitherto been discovered. The re- 
maining bones of the skeleton indicated a man of unusually 
powerful frame. 

A very forcible attack was made upon the normal character 
of this skeleton by Virchow, who pointed out that there are in 
it unmistakable signs of the rheumatic affection known as or- 
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thritis deformans, and that this not infrequently led, when of a 
very marked type, to a deformity of the skull similar to that 
shown in these remains. This statement, made by the great 
authority of one of the foremost pathological anatomists of the 
time, has been sufficient to discredit the skull in the eyes of 
many anthropologists. 

The Engis skull, discovered in 1835 near LiSge, Belgium, is 
not of 80 low a type as that of Neanderthal, and is held by com- 
petent anthropologists to belong to a later date. It has, however, 
decidedly simian characters, being of comparatively low capac- 
ity, with heavy supraorbital ridges and large temporal fossae. 

The next significant find was that of a skull, associated with 
implements and a portion of an elephant tusk, at Olmo, near 
Florence, in Italy. The geological age is doubtful, the work- 
manship of the implements indicating that it is of a later date 
than that of the Neanderthal remains. The skull is, however, 
similar in character to those previously discovered. 

In 1865, at a cave known as La Naulette, on the river Lesse, 
near Dinant, in Belgium, there was discovered a fragment of a 
human jaw and a few other human bones associated with bones 
of the mammoth and the rhinoceros, and in such conditions of 
stratification as to admit of no doubt as to its geological horizon. 
This was by far the most ape-like jaw hitherto discovered, being 
characterized by massive j)roportions, a retreating chin, a lack 
of the tubercles on the inner side that give attachment to the 
muscles of the tongue, and by cavities for the molar teeth that 
increase in size from before backwards and have large spreading 
roots. A comparison of this jaw with those of the chimpanzee, 
of modern savage tribes, and of the modern European shows a 
gradation of characters that is very significant. 

It has been held bv some enthusiastic advocate of the doctrines 
of evolution that the absence on this jaw of marked projections 
for the attachment of tlie muscles of the tongue indicates that 
the man to whom it belonged was not gifted with the j^owers of 
speech. A brief examination will show that such a conclusion 
is hardly justified by anatomical evidence. The muscles of the 
tongue that effect articulate speech are mainly the so-called ** in- 
trinsic'' muscles — fibers that pass from side to side and from 
surface to surface of the organ without attaining to any bony 
attachment. They would not, therefore, have any effective ac- 
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tiou in modeling the lower jaw. The muscles attached to the 
prominences in question have little or no action upon speech. 

In 1867 there was discovered at Eguisheim, near Strasburg, a 
skull of a type similar to that from the Neanderthal, in prox- 
imity to a tooth of a mammoth and other remains of extinct 
animals. Unfortunately the skull was rather fragmentary. A 
similar skull was found at Brux, in Bohemia, associated, how- 
ever, with implements of palaeolithic type. At La Denise, on 
the Upper Loire, were also discovered fragments of skulls having 
the same general character. 

It was in 1886 that there was found on the bank of the Orneau 
river, in Belgium, the remains that have become famous as those 
of the grotto of Spy. These consisted of two skeletons, fragmen- 
tary, it is true, but more complete than any hitherto found. They 
were associated with remains of the cave bear, the cave hyena, 
the woolly rhinoceros, Elephas pimigeniuSy and other extinct 
animals. The geologic evidence of the age of these fossils is ex- 
tremely strong, they being separated from any recent formation 
by a hardened layer above which was a reddish clay covered 
with the debris of fallen rocks. 

These remains served to show that the views of anthropologists 
in ascribing to the same class the skulls heretofore discovered, 
the jaw of La Naulette and the other portions of the skeleton 
were correct. Here were skulls of the Neanderthal type asso- 
ciated with jaws like that of La Naulette and long bones having 
a curvature like that of the apes. The articular surfaces of the 
femora and tibiee were such that it seems probable that the people 
of Spy did not stand erect, but walked with the knees bent and 
the head and shoulders thrust forward, as do the higher apes. 
The bones of the forearm, so curved as to produce a wide interos- 
seous space, suggested the use of the arms for climbing. The 
relative proportions of the bones of the legs and arms were, how- 
ever, human. The teeth were markedly simian, the molars in- 
creasing in size posteriorly and having divergent roots. The 
skull had not only the powerful frontal arches but a marked 
semicircular crest of the occipital region similar to that seen in 
negritos and in young orangs and gorillas, rarely seen among 
skulls of modern Europeans. 

Not long after the discovery of the " men of Spy " there were 
found in the pleistocene gravel at Galley-hill, Kent, England, a 
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human skull with liroh bones, together with numerous paleo- 
lithic implements and remains of extinct mammals. These 
bones were identified while yet lying undisturbed in situ. The 
skull was of the Neanderthal type, being extremely long-headed 
and with an ape-like occiput. The jaw, as far as can be ascer- 
tained from the fragment that it was possible to preserve, resem- 
bles that of La Naulette. 

Skulls and other remains vof this ancient type have been found 
also at Cro-ma Podbaba, near Prague ; at Brunn, in Moravia ; 
at Shipka, in the Balkan peninsula ; at Predmost, in Bohemia; 
at Moncilly, Arcis sur Eure, Laugerie Basse,* and Mentone, in 
France. 

But it is not only in the old world that ancient human re- 
mains have been found. In the pampas of South America and 
in Patagonia the antiquity of man is attested by finding his 
remains associated with the great carapaces of the glyptodon. 
These skulls appear to belong to a later type than that of Nean- 
derthal, being broad-headed and of greater capacity. 

The celebrated Calaveras skull of California apparently be- 
longs to this same type. Unfortunately, the authenticity of this 
skull is somewhat clouded, and the geological history of the 
strata to which it is referred is not as yet completely made out. 

It will be seen from this somewhat hasty survey that notwith- 
standing the objections made to the remains from the Neander- 
thal tliey appear to be typical of a certain stage of human 
development. It is asking rather too much of us to insist that 
we shall consider all skulls of this type as either belonging to 
microcephalous idiots or as resulting from pathological deform- 
ity. There appears, then, to be sufficient evidence that during 
the pleistocene period man was somewhat widely distributed in 
Europe below the ice-belt, and that he differed from the man of 
today in anatomical structure, having characters that tend to- 
ward a generalized form which it is conceivable may have been 
the common ancestor of both man and the higher apes. 

It may be noted, however, in this connection that the local- 
ities hitherto examined were by no means those where the most 
primitive forms of man were likely to be found. It has been 
more than once pointed out that if man was really preceded by 
an ape-like ancestor it is most probable that the transition was 
effected in the tropical parts of Asia, or perhaps in Lemuria, 
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that submerged continent which once stretched from Madagas- 
car, on the west, to the Philippines, on the east, and of which 
Java, Sumatra, and Borneo are important remnants. It was, in 
fact, from that region that the next and most important evidence 
of man's ancestry came. 

Doctor Eugene Dubois, attached to the army of the Nether- 
lands, was employed in Java from 1890 to 1895 in conducting 
geological explorations with reference to the fossil fauna of that 
island, which was known to be very rich. Here, upon the steep 
banks of the Solo river, at a station known as Trinil, he found 
a place particularly rich in fossil bones, among which were those 
of a great mammal resembling both apes and man in such equal 
degree that they have been most variously interpreted by the 
most competent anatomists of both this country and Europe. 

Dr Dubois believes the remains to have belonged to a creature 
of an intermediate type which he designates as Piihecanthropua 
erectus. 

The stratum in which these bones were found is a soft rock, 
formed by the cementing together of sand and stones that have 
been ejected from volcanoes. The remains were completely fos- 
silized and had to be removed from the rock by the use of the 
chisel and hammer. They were associated with animals now 
wholly extinct, the Stegodon, the Leptobos, and extinct species 
of Rhinoceros, Sus, Felis, etc. The geological horizon appears to 
be unquestionably pliocene— much lower than that in which 
human remains have hitherto been found. 

The remains that have excited so much attention were a skull- 
cap, a femur, and two molar teeth. The femur was 15 meters 
from the skull-cap, the molars one and three meters away. All 
were exactly at the same level and in precisely the same state 
of fossilization. 

The femur has a decidedly human aspect, while the skull-cap 
and the teeth are remarkably simian in character. This led 
many anatomists, before they had seen the 8[)ecimens, to deny 
that they could possibly have belonged to the same individual. 
The evidence that they must have done so is, however, very 
strong. Remains of anthropoids are throughout the world very 
rare, and those of man are entirely unknown hitherto in this 
geological horizon. Dr Dubois, during five years' researches in 
Java, over an area some hundreds of miles in extent, particu- 
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larly rich in fossils, found but one other specimen that in any 
way suggested an anthropoid. Yet here are these four detached 
pieces, one of which is said to be human, the other three anthro- 
poid, found at precisely the same level and under precisely sim- 
ilar conditions, within short distances of each other, distances 
that are easily explained if we accept the highly probable view 
that the individual perished in some volcanic catastrophe and 
was washed down the river, the separate bones of the skeleton 
thus becoming detached, or perhaps torn asunder by gavials, 
whose remains are found close at hand in the same stratum and 
whose tooth-marks are noted on some of the other neighboring 
bones. It should also be remembered that it is by no means 
unusual in geological exj)loration8 to find bones evidently be- 
longing to the same skeleton detached from each other. 

Besides, it may be noted that the femur itself shows some 
simian affinities. Virchow has remarked upon the straight, 
candle like shaft like that of a gibbon. Dubois notes the small 
area and the convexity of the popliteal surface, features rarely 
found in human femora. The condyles, as well as other anatom- 
ical features, show that the creature must have walked erect or 

nearly so. 

Now the stature of this creature, according to the accepted 
views regarding the relations of the length of the femur to tliat of 
the body, must have been 1.65 to 1.70 meters, or 5 feet 5 inches 
to 5 feet 7 inches. It is interesting to compare with this the 
stature of the anthropoid apes. The smallest of these is the gib- 
bon, an animal found by Dr Dubois to have the closest affinity 
with Pithecanthropus, and which, besides, now inhabits adjacent 
territory. Its largest variety, the siamang, does not exceed 3 feet 
in height. The orang, also a neighbor, rarely reaches 4i feet, 
while the chimpanzee is somewhat taller, not, however, exceed- 
ing 5 feet. The gorilla considerably exceeds all the others, and 
may equal in bulk a large man. His height is not as great as 
this would imply, but he is usually more than 5 feet tall, and 
may in exceptional cases reach 5 feet 6 inches. Among extinct 
anthropoids the best known is the Dryopithecus of the south of 
France, which was probably about the size of a chimpanzee. 
The stature of Pithecanthropus appears, therefore, to have been 
somewhat greater than that of any known ape. On the other 
hand, his height was equal to the general average of the present 
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native inhabitants of the region, the Malays and the Indo-Chi- 
nese, and exceeded the average of tribes of least stature among 
existing men, such as the Veddahs, the Bushmen, the Wambutti 
of Stanley, and the Akka of Erain Pasha. 

The fragment of the skull comprises about the same extent of 
cranial surface as was preserved in the Neanderthal specimen. 
While it remarkably resembles that famous relic, it indicates a 
decidedly inferior cranial capacity and the ape-like characters 
are more marked. The capacity has been estimated independ- 
ently by Dr Dubois and M. Manouvrier as about 1,000 cc. This 
is much beyond that of any known anthropoid ape, but less 
than that of any normal man of the stature indicated by the 
femur. It can only be equalled by the skulls of microcephalic 
idiots. 

We are therefore reduced to this dilemma — either the remains 
belonged to a creature higher in the scale than the existing apes, 
and yet much lower than man, or they are remarkably abnormal 
remains of an idiot. But, as Dubois acutely points out, micro- 
cephalons idiots are rare, not more than one occurring in a mil- 
lion of inhabitants. How very improbable that just that one 
slioultl have been found ! Another fact that Dr Dubois does not 
suiticiently emphasize is that these specimens confirm in a most 
remarkable manner those of Spy and of Neanderthal, all of 
which have been alleged to belong to idiotic individuals. Now, 
if the chances are a million to one against discovering a single 
microcephalic skull, the discovery of three at widely distant 
localities and in no way associated with each other multiplies 
the improbability in a geometrical ratio. Again, as there are no 
remains from these distant geological horizons that are in any 
way comparable with normal man of today, we are led to the 
conclusion that in the beginning the human race was composed 
of microcephalic idiots. Jt would seem more reasonable to 
accept the more probable view that there has been a slow evolu- 
tion of forms from an apelike ancestor to man of the historical 
period, and that these low-type skulls are precisely what was to 
be expected from other evidence of man's primitive habits and 
condition. 

An interesting deduction from the discussion of the Java ape- 
man is the probability tliat the erect posture was assumed much 
earlier than has been supposed. It would api)ear that it must 
47 
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have preceded the intellectual development, and perhaps have 
been one of the conditions that led to it. It is not until the 
erect posture is assumed that the thoracic limbs are freed from 
the duty of assisting in locomotion, and thus become adapted to 
higher uses. No animal that habitually walked on its hands 
could acquire the use of tools. 

The brain is not independent of the rest of the body, exert- 
ing a force that primarily shapes and subordinates all other 
bodily functions. It is itself a product, a result, by the slow 
process of evolution, first of external stimuli, and then of in- 
ternal activities. The infant does not learn to walk because its 
brain tells it to do so, but by experience and trial its hands and 
feet teach its brain that this is a more effective method of loco- 
motion. In this, as in so many other instances, the history of 
the infant recapitulates that of the race. 



Cannibalism. — In several recent books attempts have been 
made to study this fearful practice from an ethnological point 
of view. Captain Webster {Through New Guinea and the Canni- 
bal Countries) points out that within a short walk of the houses 
of civilized traders villages may be found in which slaves are 
kept for food, and that head-hunting raids are very common. 
Captain Guy Burrouglis (^The Land of the Pigmies) thinks that it 
is quite erroneous to suppose that cannibals are the lowest type 
of mankind. He says that " the unnatural practice stands by 
itself, seeming not in any way to affect or retard the develop- 
ment of the better emotions. Thus tribes to whom cannibalism 
is quite foreign are in many cases more bloodthirsty and far less 
advanced, both morally and socially, than others openly ad- 
dicted to it. It does not follow at all that, because the natives 
of the interior evince a liking for human flesh, they are, on the 
whole, inferior to those who treat the practice with contempt 
and abhorrence." Mr Herbert Ward (Five Years Among the 
Congo Cannibals) is of the same opinion. In most instances can- 
nibals are a distinct advance over degraded and degenerate tribes 
like the Pigmies, who never touch human flesh as food. Usually 
this revolting practice is associated with the fetishistic idea of 
obtaining the strength and valor of an enemy by eating a por- 
tion of his body. 
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AN APACHE MEDICINE DANCE 

FRANK RUSSELL 

There are at present no men or women among the Jicarillas 
who have power to heal the sick and perfomi other miracles 
that entitle them to rank as medicine men or women — at least 
none who are in active *' practice " and are at all popular. 
This being the case, medicine feasts have not been held for 
several years on the reservation ; but in August and September, 
1898, two such feasts were conducted by Sotli", an old Apache 
woman who now resides at the Pueblo of San Ildefonso. Sotli" 
made the journey of nearly a hundred miles to the Jicarillas on 
a burro. She was delayed for some time on the way by the 
high waters of Chama creek, so that rumors of her arrival were 
repeatedly spread for some weeks before she actually appeared. 
For festive dances the agent or his representative, the clerk at 
Dulce, issues extra rations of beef and flour, and the Indians 
buy all the supplies their scanty means will permit from the 
traders. Supplies, at least of things edible, do not keep well in 
an Indian camp, and the successive postponements of date 
threatened to terminate in a ** feast " without provision, when 
at length Sotli" arrived. 

The preliminary arrangements were made by Satl-f-, the hus- 
band of the invalid, Ki^s-nos'-dn-dii, in whose behalf the cere- 
monies were to be performed. Satl+ presented Sotli" with a 
pipe of ancient pattern, a short cylinder of clay known as 
na'-tos-tsa-klo-t^s-a-hi; with a few eagle feathers, i-tsai'-i-ta ; 
with beads, yu'-o; and a new basket, k61t'-tsai-i. 

As the Jicarilla Apaches live in scattered tipis and cabins 
about the reservation, there is no appointed place, such, for ex- 
ample, as the plaza of a pueblo tribe, where religious ceremonies 
are performed. Sotli" chose a spot in La Jara Cafion, Kai-i-li- 
g5"-a-hi, where Satl-f- and his friends built a medicine lodge, 
i-z6-bi-g5", and an inclosure, na-l"tl-dj6, of i)ine brush. The 
lodge was begun on the morning of August 23, and with the 
** fence " around it was completed before midday. The builders 
were served with food by the women of SatPs family. 

Toward noon on the 22d of August, which was considered 
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the first day, gos-til'-klS, of the ceremonies, a number of the 
older men gathered in the medicine lodge. So far as I have 
been able to ascertain, they were not the members of a particular 
society or order; according to Gunsi, these men were selected 
by Sotli" because of their ability in outlining the dry paintings 
which they made in the lodge under her direction. No one but 
Apaches are admitted to the medicine lodge, so that I have de- 
pended upon the account of it given by Gunsi, in this descrip- 
tion. The ground was cleared at the back of the lodge- that 
is, between the camp fire and the western wall — over a space 
about six feet in diameter and covered with a layer of clean 
gray sand. The sand painting the first day contained the fig- 
ures of snakes only, having their heads directed toward the west, 
with the exception of the sun symbol, which was drawn each 
day during the ceremony around a shallow hole six or eight 
inches in diameter in the center of the painting. The sun was 
represented by a ring of white sand around the margin of the 
hole; next came a circle of black, and then a ring of red with white 
rays. After the painting had been completed, the invalid, K&- 
nos-un-da, in an ordinary gown not especially prepared for the 
occasion, entered the inclosure, laid aside her blanket, and passed 
into the lodge, on the floor of which four ** bear tracks " had been 
made leading to the dry painting. I have not as yet obtained 
a satisfactory explanation of the purpose of the bear tracks, the 
answer to inquiries being " because she had the snake and bear 
disease." The patient stepped upon the footprints in going to 
the sand painting, on which she spread pollen, kat-Cl"-ttn, from 
the cattail flag, k'i-fttl-nii-la-ka-h5'"-a-i, and sacred meal, 

and then sat down upon the painting, facing the east. 
Songs were sung and prayers were offered to the sun, after 
which the women brought food from the camps into the inclos- 
ure. Those within the lodge seated themselves next the wall 
and were served by the doorkeeper, , who began at 

the left and carried food to each in turn, and after delivering it 
retraced his steps around the jieriphery of the lodge. When 
all were provided for, the doorkeeper, who, it seems, had no 
official designation, gathered a fragment of food from each 
person, threw them outside the inclosure as a sacrifice to the 
sun, to which a prayer was offered, and then returned to eat 
with the others inside the lodge. Kfe-nos-un-dii also ate with 
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the men who had remained inside the lodge ; all others gathered 
to dine within the inclosure. All food remaining was carried 
away and carefully preserved for the next meal. The vessels 
in which the food was carried were brought back into the in- 
closure by the men and removed later by the women. 

When darkness fell in the evening the men again painted 
snakes in the medicine lodge, where a fire had been built. A 
young pine tree was i)laced at the right and another at the left 
of the j)ainted space, and on these were scattered soft eagle 
feathers, which were also set up along the rear margin of the 
painting. The children were then expelled from the inclosure, 
K68-nos-un-da entered as in the morning, and, after offering 
pollen and meal, again seated herself upon the painting. Then 
a terrifying figure rushed into the semi-darkness of the lodge, 
lunged toward K^s-nos-unda, but seemed unable to reach her, 
gave forth two or three cries similar to those uttered by the 
bear, and then made its exit. Gunsi admitted that he was 
frightened himself, although he knew it was only one of the 
men (who he would not say), who had been painted black with 
charcoal and covered with pine branches. He wore no mask. 
The invalid was suffering from the "snake and bear disease," 
cac-ko-finkl-ni, so that the homeopathic principle was followed 
in the treatment. The sand painting on which prayer-meal and 
pollen were offered represented snakes, go-i', and the bear, cac, 
was called upon to frighten the disease away. While the "bear " 
was in the lodge the men, engaged previously in singing, yelled 
at the top of their voices. After the departure of the bear 
another song was sung, during which KCs-nos-un-dti fell "shak- 
ing" to the ground. An eagle feather was waved rapidly to 
and fro above her head as she continued to rise and fall, to 
shake and cry out. " I thought she was dying," said Gunsi. 
Sotli" placed a live coal in a dish of blue corn meal and allowed 
the patient to inhale the smoke. This quieted her somewhat, 
for she sat upright, but staring "just like drunk," as Gunsi ex- 
pressed it. Sotli" then handed her the medicine pipe filled 
with " Mexican " tobacco. After smoking this Kif-snos-un-dii 
recovered her senses. Two or three songs concluded the serious 
portion of the day's ceremonies. K^s-nos-un-da moved to the 
north side of the lodge and remained there throughout the even- 
ing. An old bufialo hide was spread upon the dry painting, and 
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the sacred basket which had been given to Sotli" was inverted 
on the hide over the hole in the center of the painted space, 
then the hide was doubled over the basket, and the margin held 
down by the feet of the men sitting around it. The basket 
was made of white , ki°-ga°s-ti, ornamented with four con- 
ventionalized butterflies in red. K^s-nos-un-da removed her 
moccasins, which were tied in a tight bundle and used as a 
drumstick in striking four strokes as a signal for the whole 
encampment to gather in the inclosure for the dance. Two 
notched sticks were placed upon the basket drum, a black one 
on the east and a white one on the west side. The sticks were 
laid so that one end was resting upon the drum and the other 
on the ground. A tarsal bone of a deer was rubbed across the 
notches, at the sound of which the young women began to 
dance. The women occupied the southern portion of the in- 
closure and the men ranged themselves along the wall opposite 
them. The na-i°tl-djS was brilliantly lighted by a circle of fires 
around the inside of the wall. The woman's dance was ended 
by the repetition of the same signal with which it had been 
begun — four strokes upon the drum. When the drum was 
again sounded those who were afflicted with ailments of any 
kind placed their hands upon the aff'ected part and made a 
gesture of casting off the disease. Then the sticks were scraped 
again and the women chose partners from the men and boys 
and all danced together. This was the lighter aspect of the 
ceremonies; serious thoughts, the desire to propitiate the gods, 
and the awe inspired by the priestess and the deity represented 
by the *M)ear,".all gave way to a light-hearted, merry-making 
spirit, which by no means exhausted itself before the sound of 
the drum ceased, about midnight, and the voice of one of the 
old men within the lodge was heard directing the assembly to 
disperse. 

The ceremonies of the second day resembled those of the first, 
except that the figures outlined upon the sand were of bears, 
foxes, and other animals, with here and there a snake. K&- 
nos-un-dii was not brought into a trance condition, nor was the 
general ceremony performed of casting off" disease. 

The third day differed only in the character of the sand paint- 
ing. The animals represented were for the most part different 
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from those of the preceding day. Sotli" forbade the represen- 
tation of the horse or elk at any time. 

On the fourth day, kai-hi-kai-S, the figures of two deities 
were drawn in the dry painting, together with all kinds of ani- 
mals. A black circle around the outside of the painting symbol- 
ized the ocean. The program for the evening was varied by the 
introduction of two groups of men, who were painted and dressed 
in the manner prescribed for these rites in the traditions of the 
Jicarillas. One party of six men, called tca°c-jt°-ni, served as 
clowns. Their bodies and limbs were painted with white and 
black horizontal rings. Ragged fragments of old blanket served 
as loin-cloths. On their necks and shoulders appeared neck- 
laces and festoons of bread, which had been baked in small fan- 
tastic forms for the purpose. Four w^ore old buffalo-skin caps, 
with the skin sewed to represent horns, which projected later- 
ally backward and downward ; to one horn was attached an 
eagle feather, to the other a turkey feather. Two of the men 
dressed their hair in the form of horns Q' their caps were worn 
out ''). The other group, tsft^-un-da-tl", was composed of twelve 
men, who were painted white with oblique black stripes extend- 
ing downward from the inner corners of their eyes. They wore 
shell necklaces, and an eagle feather was in each man's hair. 
Bands of pine brush were around their waists, arms, and ankles. 

As during the preceding evenings, the women began the dance; 
then followed the general dance, in which they selected their 
partners from among the men, after which the Tca^c-j^-ni and 
Tsfi^-Cln-da-tP made their ai)pearance. They entered the in- 
closure and marched directly to the medicine lodge, around 
which four circuits were made in a sunwise direction. The 
twelve then took up their position on the south side of the ))ath- 
way from the gate to the lodge- The clowns ran about among 
the crowd. The two men at the left of the line of Tsft"-(in-da-tt" 
led in the singing, and also during their exit, which was back 
through the medicine lodge. The Tca"c-jt''-ni created much 
amusement by their antics and gestures, which were frequently 
of a coarse and indecent character. They appeared four times 
during the night. The dance continued until sunrise. As the 
disc of the sun rose above the mountain tops every man, woman, 
and child present joined in the dance. The ceremony again 
partook of a serious nature, and as the sun's rays, already clear 
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and bright in that rare and arid atmosphere, lit up the valley, 
the whole band marched in line out of the inclosure toward the 
sun. Sotli" led the way, carrying the two young pines from 
the ends of the dry painting and the sacred basket containing 
meal. Each person inarched past the old medicine woman, 
took a pinch of meal from the basket and cast it upon the trees. 
The line was reformed, facing the na-ii°tl-dj^ ; one of the older 
men then stepped forward and shook his blanket four times; 
at this all shook their blankets — presumably free from the last 
trace of disease — and ran into the inclosure. The ceremonies 
were ended ; every ti])i in that vicinity must be moved at once. 
Kfe-nos-un-da was cured, but Sotli" warned her not to sleep on 
a rope or string or the disease would return. No one should 
sing the medicine songs for some time or a bear would kill the 
offender. Severe illness would overtake any one of the twelve 
Ts6"-Cln-da tr who should so far forget himself as to sleep with 
his head toward any clay vessel. Sotli" accej)ted food only as 
remuneration for her services. As her terms had been made 
known at the beginning of the rites, a considerable quantity of 
provision had been laid aside for her. The only article of food 
tabooed during the four-day period was bread baked in the ashes. 
Since the Jicarillas seldom practice this antiquated method of 
baking, the prohibition necessitated no restraint of ajjpetite. 

1 did not see K^s-nos-un-dii after the feast, but when 1 left 
the reservation, three weeks later, the Indians of whom 1 made 
inquiries all insisted that she was then in perfect health. 



It is said by awriter in Mas-iey^s Magazine that, in spite of their 
appearance of muscular strength, the natives of the Philippine 
islands seem incapable of severe manual labor and to possess 
very little stamina. A touch of the " calentura " (jungle fever), 
which would only make an American or Englisiiman swear, will 
lay a Filipino on his back for a week. It is the same with 
cholera, which is almost invariably fatal among the natives, 
whereas there are several instances of Englishmen recovering 
even after a second or third attack. The natives disregard the 
simplest rules of health. While in the worst stages of smallpox 
they may be seen walking in the crowded streets unnoticed. 
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ON THB ORiaiN OF RBLIQION 

CHARLES L. HENNING 

Many attempts have been made to trace the development of 
religion, and anthropologists and historians have often been led 
by their respective methods to widely different solutions of the 
problem. A survey of the literature during the last decade 
shows us that great progress has been made, and that uncer- 
tainty has been succeeded by certainty and evidence. 

Heretofore the study of religion has been exclusively the task 
of theology, but it is quite clear that this science could never 
reach a scientific conclusion, because it summarily presupposed, 
what should first be proven, the existence of a superhuman 
being, averring that ^^ religion has been communicated to man 
by the revelation of God himself." This condition, however, 
has changed since history, ethnology, and anthropology have 
advanced, and since important discoveries and researches in 
these sciences have overthrown a system which has been for a 
long time tottering to a fall. I think that in modern times every 
really scientific work will treat the question from an evolution- 
ary standpoint onl}'. The comparative study of the rites, cults, 
and myths of primitive peoples has greatly improved the state 
of the science of today as contrasted with what it was twenty 
years ago. 

An inquiry into the life and thought of native races is diffi- 
cult: 1, from the confusion of ideas which most investigators 
have when they try to throw light upon the religious beliefs of 
the races they desire to study ; 2, from dogmatic prejudice, espe- 
cially of missionaries, who class as " religion " only what corre- 
sponds to their catechism ; 3, from the generally insufficient 
knowledge of the languages of primitive races possessed by the 
investigator, and the fear of natives to speak about '^religious 
things" to the white man. In the present article, however, it is 
not my intention to give a complete list of all the eflforts made 
by learned scholars to determine the origin of religion. I shall 
only mention the theories of the most prominent ones, in so far 
as they treat the question by the methods of the true science of 
man — anthropology. 
48 
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By far the most important work for the study of the religious 
beliefs of primitive peoples is E. B. Tylor's '' Primitive Culture." 
Speaking of the primitive forms of religious belief, he says: 
** By requiring in this definition the belief in a supreme deity or 
in judgment after death, the adoration of idols or the practice of 
sacrifice or other partially diffused doctrines or rites, no doubt 
many tribes may be excluded from the category of religious ; 
but as such narrow definition has the fault of identifying religion 
rather with particular developments than with the deeper mo- 
tive which underlies them, it seems best to fall back at once on 
this essential source, and simply to claim as a minimum defini- 
tion of religion the belief in spiritual beings,^^^ This, according to 
Tylor, is the germ of religion. 

Besides Tylor, Julius Lippert, in Germany, showed in many 
of his works that the root of all historic development of religion 
will be found in the worship of the soid.* 

The third in line is.Herbert Spencer. Supporting the theory of 
his countryman, F. B. Tylor, he concludes that ancestor worship 
is the origin of religion. He says : ^* Using the phrase ancestor 
worship in its broadest sense, as comprehending all worship of 
the dead, be they of the same blood or not, we conclude that 
ancestor worship is the root of every religion."' This was written 
in December, 1875. Later on, speaking again concerning the re- 
ligious idea, he says : ** We get from this kinship of beliefs among 
races remote in time, space, and culture, strong warrant for the 
inference that ghost-propitiation is tlie origin of all religions."* 

A profound examination of these three theories shows that 
they have a certain connection. Lippert 's book on soul worship 
makes no mention of Spencer's view, as shown in the first vol- 
ume of his " Principles of Sociology," although the latter was 
published several years before. The theories of ancestor and 
soul worship have been widely accepted, and it is rare to find a 
scientific book treating of this subject which is not based upon 
them. 

Besides these theories, briefly described, comparative my- 
thology throws another light upon this important question. Its 

1 Tylor, Primitive Culture, vol. i, p. 424. 

s F. Lippert, Der Seelenkult in aeinen Beziehungen zur <Uthebrdi»chen Religion^ 1881 ; Die 
Beligionen der europdisehen KulturvOlker. Berlin, 1881. 
« Spencer, PrineipU^ of Sociology, toI. i, p. 422. 
4 Ibid., vol. Ill, p. 7. 
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principal exponents in America are Major J. W. Powell and Dr 
Daniel G. Brinton ; in Germany, Adolf Bastian. 

Dr Brinton, in his last publication,' gives a very good picture 
of the religions of primitive peoples in general, but I have sought 
in vain for his opinion as to the oHgin of religion. He well says : 
*' This universal postulate, the psychic origin of all religious 
thought, is the recognition, or, if you please, the assumption, 
that conscious volition is the ultimate source of all force. It is 
the belief that behind the sensuous, phenomenal world, distinct 
from it, giving it form, existence, and activity, lies the ultimate, 
invisible, immeasurable power of mind, of conscious will, of in- 
telligence, analogous in some way to our own ; and — mark this 
essential corollary — that man is in communication with ti.'^ But 
this is more a philosophical definition of primitive religious 
belief and does not show how man came to believe in an ^invis- 
ible, immeasurable power.'' 

Another work worthy of mention, based upon the comparative 
method, is A. Twang's " Myth, Ritual, and Religion," 1887. Lang 
shows in this book that the religious ideas and beliefs of the peo- 
ples of antiquity have their parallel today among living prim- 
itive peoples, and he tries to prove that the religions of antiquity 
are nothing but the survival of an original wild state. He says : 
" Our theory is, therefore, that the savage and senseless element 
in mythology is, for the most part, a legacy from ancestors of 
the civilized races who were once in an intellectual state not 
higher, but probably lower, than that of Australians, Bushmen, 
Red Indians, the lower races of South America, and other worse 
than barbaric peoples." * 

The theory of Andrew Lang, however, is not new, and he 
himself admits that similar doctrines were advanced long be- 
fore by Eusebius the neoplatonist, Spencer (president of Corpus 
Christi College, 1630-1693), and in the last century by Fonta- 
nelle and de Brosses, the well-known author of the fetish theory. 
Tylor, McLennan, and Mannhardt may be mentioned here in 
the same connection. The most original feature of the theory 
of Lang is that he has more completely brought to an issue the 
comparison of the mythologies of antiquity with those of prim- 
itive peoples. 



1 Daniel O. Brinton, Beligiimt of Primitive Peoples^ 1897, p. 47. 

s A. Lang, ifytA, Ritual^ and Religion, p. 31 of the English edition. 
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In my opinion the theory of Andr6 Lef^vre, professor of an- 
throi)ology in Paris, is much deej^er and raore logical. He is 
neither an adherent of the theory of soul worship nor of the 
origin of religion from the perceptions of death, which primitive 
man himself made. He says: " Man lived during several geo- 
logical periods before he cared for his dead fellows. This infe- 
riority is not astonishing — ants and gorillas had finished their de- 
velopment, man began his own. . . . Abandonment [of the 
dead] was everywhere the primitive form of sepulture, and it is 
still employed; only it must be adapted to the respective relig- 
ious beliefs, and takes on a liturgic character."* The lowest 
form of religion, according to Leffevre, is not animism, but " an- 
thropism." He means by this word the endeavor of man '* to 
attribute to all surrounding beings, objects and phenomena, 
forces and abilities analogous to our own."' 

This is, briefly sketched, the present state of the research. 
However interesting all these theories may be, however much 
light they may shed upon the religious life of primitive and 
civilized peoples, the question, How did primitive man obtain 
conceptions that we call *' religious " ? is not solved. Before even 
the simplest myths can be formed by a people at a very low 
stage of civilization, a long cultural development is necessary, 
and this proves that the above-mentioned theories do not aflPord 
a sufficient explanation of the origin of religion, since the for- 
mation of the conception of a " soul " — whether thought of as 
a "breath," ** spirit," or " double of the man " — presupposes a 
very advanced mental development, which certainly cannot be 
ascribed to primitive man. 

I shall attempt to solve the question from quite another stand- 
point. All the investigators in this field, without exception, 
have neglected one principal factor in their respective researches, 
tJie economic conditions ; they all have assigned to primitive man 
qualities which he could not have possessed. It is therefore 
necessary to consider the primitive economic conditions of man 
and to see if we find there any basis from which we can deduce 
the primitive forms of religion. 

The life of primitive man turned primarily upon the satisfac- 
tion of his temporal needs ; the care for his own life absorbed 

1 A. Lef^vre, Im Rdigion, Paris, 1802, p. 18!». 
* Ibid., p. 109; preface, p. xxxi. 
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his entire mental forces, originally very weak and but little de- 
veloped. Only then, when the "struggle for existence," the 
battle with surrounding nature, and the gradually developing 
language caused him to invent words for the objects around him, 
which enlarged his intellectual horizon ; only then, when his 
nomadic life was succeeded by residence in a place where nature 
gave him her rich gifts in greater abundance and made easier 
their acquirement; only then, when man possessed property, 
attaching him to the soil; only then did man think of his com- 
panions, and then the bud " religion " could develop into the 
flower. 

Before man arrived at this turning point in his mental develop- 
ment he had peopled the globe for thousands of years. Primitive 
man had no religion. This was the product of much later times, 
and did not arise from a so-called ** religious sentiment," which 
many investigators insist on attributing to primitive man, mis- 
conceiving the actual circumstances of his condition. 

Hoernes is therefore in error in attributing religion to primitive 
man, saying: **As we cannot conceive of a speechless primitive 
man, so we are not authorized to think that the man of the 
earliest times was without religion. Religious sentiment be- 
longs to the primitive mind of mankind."* In a similar sense 
Schaffle says : " In primitive hordes religious life will be found ; 
but the cult of a perception of the world and of the moral sense 
of religion we find extremely imperfect in the horde."' If we 
would attribute religion to primitive man this would mean, in 
other words, that he had brought religion with him on earth, 
and religion must have developed gradually as man developed, 
an assertion that is clearly nonsense. 

Whatever we may think of the condition of primitive men, it 
is certainly true that they were united in hordes which, being 
without natural arms and weapons, obtained their force from 
solidarity, as opposed to the disorganized state of animals. This 
life, based upon mutual assistance, produced in earlier times a 
system of social virtues or, in other words, a primitive social 
morality ; but this has nothing to do with religious perceptions. 

These primitive laws of morality were based in their simplest 
forms upon the furtherance of public welfare, upon the further- 

1 M. Hoernes, Urgeschichte der Menaehheit^ 1896 (colleot. GCschen), p. 20. 

2 M. Soh&ffle, Ban d: Lebrn de* tocialen K&rpers^ 2. ed., 1M96, vol. ii, p. 424. 
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ance of the welfare of the members of the same tribe, and upon 
the effort to ameliorate economic conditions. It becomes clear 
that a man who during his life has devoted himself to the wel- 
fare of his tribal companions was not forgotten after his death. 
We see evidence of this from the earliest historical times to the 
present, and in the so-called primitive races as well as in civil 
ized nations, the" benefactors of mankind " are never forgotten, 
and their memory is kept from generation to generation with 
" adoration and worship." 

We may illustrate this by some examples. So Fran9oi8 says 
concerning the religion of the Herero in Africa, " Only one thing 
touches our sympathies : the metaphysical carrying out of tlie 
fourth commandment — that is to say, ancestor worship. The 
grave of the father is the most important of all the sacred places, 
the soul of the father the most frequently consulted oracle. 
Especially sacred is, of course^ the tomb of a great chief, . . . Here 
the chief of the tribe kneels down to ask advice in important polit- 
ical affairs, to explain miscarried undertakings, to deprecate the 
anger of the soul of the father or of the ancestor of the tribe, or 
to ask approval of new plans."* In the prayer of the Bushmen 
we see a thankful recognition of benefits rendered. They pray 
to Ca,ge, who has created all things : " C^e, C&ge, are we not 
your children? Don't you see our hunger? Give us to eat I " 
After this prayer he gives " both hands full ; "* and of the Zulu, 
the most marked ancestor worshippers, Tylor says : ** Their wor- 
ship of the manes of the dead has not only made the clan an- 
cestors of a few generations back into tribal deities (Unkulun- 
kulu), but beyond these, too far off and too little known for 
actual worship, yet recognized as the original race deity and 
identified with the Creator, stands the First Man, he who * broke 
off in the beginning,' the Old, Old One, the great Unkulunkulu." 
And further on he says : "At the first we saw that we were made 
by Unkulunkulu ; but when we were ill we did not worship 
him, nor ask anything of him. We worshipped those whom we 
had seen with our eyes, their death and their life among us."* 

It is easy to see, from this simple and clear confession, how 
these prayers originate from purely economic conditions, and 

1 Francois, Nama und Damara, Madgebourg, 1896, pp. 192, 193. 

2 Ratzel, VOlkerkunde^ vol. i, p. 78 ; Lang, Myths^ etc., p. 330. 
Tylor, Primitivt Culture^ vol. n, p. 313. 
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that they have for their object the granting of a life free from 
care. Furthermore, a prayer is mentioned from the Khonds of 
Orissa (India) which, like that of the Sulu, contains no meta- 
physical conceptions and expresses only purely materialistic de- 
sires. Thus Ty lor cites: "0 Boora Pennul and OTari Pennu! 
and all other gods [naming them]. You, O Boora Pennu ! cre- 
ated us, giving us the attribute of hunger ; thence cornfood was 
necessary to us, and thence were necessary producing fields. You 
gave us every seed, and ordered us to use bullocks, and to make 
plows, and to plow. Had we not received this art, we might still 
indeed have existed upon the natural fruits of the jungle and 
the plain, but in our destitution we could not have performed 
your worship. Do you, remembering this — the connection between 
our wealth and your honor — grant the prayers which we now offer. 
In the morning we rise before the light to our labor, carrying the 
seed. Save us from the tiger, and the snake, and the stumbling 
blocks. I^et the seed appear earth to the eating birds, and stones 
to the eating animals of the earth. . . . From the first time, 
we have lived by your favor. Let us continue to receive it. 
Remember that the increase of our produce is the increase of 
your worship, and that its diminution must be the diminution 
of your rites."* 

The Tlingits of British Columbia, too, have their tribal hero, 
Yehl, who gave them the first instructions in the amelioration of 
their condition of life, in the same way as the Zuni have their 
Poshai-an-k'ia. Both of these continue to live as tribal gods, 
and bring fortune and benefit to their successors. An infinity 
of other examples might be cited. 

If we now turn to the oldest historical peoples, we find the 
same facts. I refer in this regard to the testimony of the French 
Egyptologist Maspero, a savant of undisputed authority. He 
writes : *' When the Egyptians of the Pharaonic epoch wished to 
explain their admiration of a person or of an object, they said, 
Nothing similar has been seen since the time of Ra. . . . Ra 
resided in the oldest part of the temple of Heliopolis, which bore 
the name of Halt Sorou, castle of the prince, and was considered 
as his palace. His court was composed of gods and goddesses, 
visible like himself. Some people belonged to this household 
that were intrusted with minor occupations, preparing the food, 

1 Tylor, loc. cit., toI. n, pp. 366, 309. 
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accepting the ofierings of subjects, or guarding the linen. It was 
said that Olroumaou, the head priest of Ra; Hanskistit, the 
priestess, and in general all the servants of the temple, were de- 
scended from these first * divine household servants ' or had suc- 
ceeded them in direct line."^ When at last Ra had grown old 
** his bones became silver, his flesh gold, and his hair lapis-lazuli. 
He then left his people and retired into the sky, giving them, 
before leaving, information of all that would occur in future 
times, the bond between him and men." Osiris and Isis, too, 
may be considered as teachers and benefactors of mankind. 
'* Osiris taught them [the Egyptians] the art of making agricul- 
tural implements, the plow and the hatchet ; the art of divid- 
ing corn fields and of cultivating corn, barley, and vines. Isis 
weaned them from anthropophagy, cured them with medicine 
or sorcery, united women with men in legitimate marriage, and 
showed them how to grind corn between two flat stones for the 
purpose of making bread. She invented, in common with her 
sister Nephthys, the art of weaving, and was the first who wove 
and bleached linen. The cult of ike goch did not yet exUt. Osiris 
establish'^ i it, designed the ofierings, regulated the ceremonies, 
settled the texts, and composed the liturgies. He built cities. 
Some said Thebes itself; others declared that he was born there." ^ 
Concerning the gods of Syria, the distinguished author speaks 
in a similar way. He says : " The gods of Syria are, like those 
of Egypt and the lands of the Euphrates, feudal princes, who 
equal in number to the independent states, are cantoned over the 
ground. Every nation, every tribe, every city adored its chief, 
Adonai, or master, Baal, who was designated with a special title 
to distinguish him from the * masters ' of the neighborhood, 
* Baalim.' So the Baal who resided in Zeboub was the master 
of Zeboub, Baal-Zeboub ; that of Hermon called himself now 
Baal-Hermon, now Baal-Gad, the master of Gad,'* etc.* It is 
well known that the fundamental basis of the religion of Greece 
and Rome is an economic one, so that I simply refer to the liter- 
ature of the subject. 

These examples are probably sufficient, and I think I have 
shown that the germ of primitive religions and of religion prop- 

1 Maspero, Uiatoire ancUnne^ vol. i, pp. IfiO, UU. 

2 Ibid., vol. 1, p. 174. 

3 Maspero, loc. cit., vol. ii, p. 154. 
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erly so called lies deeper than the worship of ancestors and of 
souls. These institutions are indeed primitive /orw^ of religion, 
but not the original form, the earliest form. It is true we are 
not yet able today to prove conclusively for all primitive peoples 
that their religious ideas have grown from economic sources, but 
this is a natural result of the nature of the inquiry. Every eth- 
nologist knows how incomplete our knowledge of primitive re- 
ligious belief still is and what an amount of work is still to be 
done in this department of research. The ethnologist, who in 
most cases stays but a comparatively sliort time with one j)eo- 
ple, will very seldom be able to obtain an exhaustive picture of 
the entire religious life of a people he is observing. Tylor says 
upon this point : *' The ethnological survey of the races of the 
world tells much ; the ethnographical comparison of their con- 
dition tells more ; " ' and I want to add that it is precisely these 
latter that may mislead us in our attempts to determine primi- 
tive religious forms. From the mere comparison of myths, the 
product of an essentially advanced culture, there can, according 
to my opinion, be no conclusions obtained as to the origin of 
religion. 

I will therefore state the presumptive origin of religion as fol- 
lows : In every man lives an inclination for the improvement 
of his condition. Only a few were able to find a way to effect 
this, and these after their death became "' heroes '' or *' benefac- 
tors " of their respective tribes. The veneration they enjoyed 
during life changed after their death into ** ancestor worship," 
and later on into *^8oul worship;" so that Lip[)ert is perfectly 
right when he says that ancestor and soul worship are the be- 
ginning of the historical evolution of religion. 'The two forms 
have produced a mighty influence upon the entire life of a clan 
or tribe, and I agree with Stade when he speaks concerning the 
religious beliefs of ancient Israel thus : " It is probable that an- 
cestor worship is by all means the oldest stage of the belief in 
spiritual beings, and that from this belief originated the prim- 
itive conceptions of the state of man after death. Thence it 
comes that the oldest social divisions of mankind, the family 
and the gens, have doubtless originated with many peoples from 
the worship of ancestors."* Grosse, too, in his excellent publi- 

1 Tylor, loc. cit., vol. i, p. 42. 

s Stode, Oe8chkht€ des Volkca Israelf vol. i, p. 406. 
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cation on the primitive family, emphasizes the influence which 
the worship of ancestors produces upon the foundation and 
preservation of the family;* but this ancestor worship acts at 
the same time as a mysterious ethical power, so that it repre- 
sents an educating and ennobling element in public life, and I 
define religion as the conception man forms of his relations to 
the superhuman and mysterious powers on which he believes 
himself to depend ; but these powers having arisen from his 
mental life, and having originated in its economic conditions, 
the treatment of the question of the origin of religion belongs to 
the territory of the science of man — ^to that of anthropology. 



Alaskan and Hawaiian Hammers Compared. — The archeol- 
ogists who are going to make explorations in Alaska should give 
attention to the curiously formed pestles, or rather hammers, 
found among the coast Indians of that region. Compare, for in- 
stance, the collections in our museums of these hammers with 
rounded handles, like an old-fashioned flatiron, with a collection 
of poi pounders from the Sandwich islands, in the Ethnographic 
Museum at Vienna, figured by Ratzel (Volkerkunde, vol. ii, p. 
179). The circular bases with carefully wrought edges, the in- 
curved columnar portion, and the cylindrical and winged grip, 
in both series, are strikingly indicative of the same authorship. 

It is well known that the same Russians — Baranoff and his 
companions — who settled this part of Alaska were also engaged 
in trade with the Sandwich islanders and even seized a portion 
of that archipelago. 

It is no argument for the antiquity of these objects in Alaska 
that they are found with decayed masks in old graves, for in the 
National Museum there is a skin coat of armor, taken by Lieut. 
T. Dix BoUes, U. S. N., from a similar burial frame in which all 
of the wooden objects were nearly destroyed, that is covered 
entirely with Chinese cash coins and an old rotten mask with 
large Chinese coins nailed in for eyes. It may be that no one 
has doubted the common origin of these objects in both places. 

0. T. Mason. 

1 Grosse, Die Fonnen der FamUie und der WirUtchaft, 1896, pp. 19, 39, 40. 
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thum. Arch. f. Soziale Gesetzgeb. u. 
Statist., Berl., 1898, xiii, 155-178.— 
Broome (J.) Crowds. Strand Mag., 
Lond., 1898, xvi, 559-566.— Brunei 
(F.) Essai de d^tatouage par un 
proc^d^ nouveau. Arch, de m^d. 
nav., Par., 1898, Ixx, 275-295.— 
yon Bttlow (W.) Die Kidechse 
im Volksglauben der Samoaner. 
Globus, Brnschwg., 1898, Ixxiv, 
256-259.— Caasidy (S. ) The influ- 
ence of coitus with wliite men in 
inducing sterility in aboriginal 
women. Boston 'M. & S. J., 1898, 
cxxxix, 480.— Cerm4k(K.) Ueber 
den Tnidenfuss (murf noha) in 
Boh men. Verhandl. d. Berl. Ge- 
sellsch. f. Anthrop., 1898, (188).— 
Chaatrey (H.) L'hygi^ne et la 
m^decine chez les Indiens Gua- 
ranos. J. d'hyg., Par.. 1898, xxiii, 
505-508.— Chriatliche Kirchen 
ul)er heidnisc^hen Steinkammer- 
eriibem . Globus, Brnsch wg. , 1 898, 
Ixxiv, 267. — Clermont-Oannean. 
Amphores d ^pigraphes grecques et 
Jarre & (^pigraphe seniitique prove- 
nant d un s^pulcre ph^nicien. 
Compt rend. Acad. d. inscr., Par., 
1898, 4. s., xxvi, 521-526, 1 pi. 

Sur deux inscriptions fun<^ 

raires de Palmy re. J hid., 558-566. 
— Collina (F. H.) Heredity and 
fertility. Nature, Lond., 1898, lix, 
5. — Crocq (J.), fh, L'occultisme 



scientifique. J. de neurol.. Par., 
1898, iii, 373-388.— Cunningham 
(D. J.) and C. R. Browne. Report 
from the anthropometric laboratory 
of Trinity College, Dublin, on the 
head measurements of the anato- 
mists who attended the meeting of 
the Anatomical Society in Dublin 
on the 10th and 11th of June, 1898. 
Proc. Anat. Soc. Gr. Brit. & Ireland, 
Lond., 1898-9, pp. ix-xii. — Cun- 
ningham (J. T.) The species, the 
sex and the individual. Nat. 8c., 
Lond., 1898, xiii, 184; 233.— Dahma 
(P.) Ehemalige Verbreitung, Aus- 
sterben und volkskundliche Bezie- 
hungen des Klchs in Westpreussen. 
Globus, Brnschwg., 1898, Ixxiv, 
217; 238.— Del Oreco (F.) Pazzi 
e delinquente nelle opere d'arti. 
Boll. d. manic, prov. di Ferrara, 
1898, xxvi. No. 5, 8-15.— De No- 
tariatefani (R.) L*identificazione 
del delinauente (Bertillonage). 
Riv. mens, ai psichiat. forense, Na- 
poli, 1898, i, 242-285.— Duboia (E.) 
Ueber die Abhiingigkeit des Hirn- 
gewichtes von der Korpergrosse 
beim Mensc^hen. Arch. f. Antorop., 
Brnschwg., 1898, xxv, 423-441.— 
d'Enjoy (P.) La procedure et les 
gens d'affaires en Chine. Rev. 
scient.. Par., 1898, 4. s., x, 494-496. 
— Ferguaon (D.) The settlement 
of the Danes at Tranquebar and 
Serampore. J. Rov. Asiat, Soc, 
Lond., 1898, 625-<)29l— Pewkea (J. 
W.) The growth of the Honi ritual. 
J. Am. Folk-Lore, Bost. « N. Y., 
1898, xi, 173-194, 3 pi.— Pranko (I.) 
Volkstumliches aus rutenischen 
Apokrvphen. Urquell, I-^eiden, 1898, 
n. F.,' ii, 82-85.— Pridolin (J.) 
Amerikauische Schadel. Arch. f. 
Anthrop., Brnschwg., 1898, xxv, 
397^12.— Priederlcl. Der Gang 
des Indianers. Globus, Brnschwg., 
1898, Ixxiv, 273-278.— O. (G. M.) 
[Physical development of students 
of military educational institu- 
tions.] Ejened. jour. *' Prakt med.," 
St. Petersb., 1898, v, 501-51 J.— 
Oiglloli (E. U.) L'osso della marte 
e le pietre magiche tra gli indigeni 
dell* Australia. Arch, perl'antrop., 
Firenze, 1898, xxviii, 259-271. 

Gli ultimi giorni dell'epoca 

della pietra melanesia; scettro o 
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mazza con teeta litica di singolare 
bellezza da Saa, Malanta, ieole 
iSalomone. J hid., 255-258.— Oiuf- 
frida-Raggeri (V.) L*evoluzione 
deiriinma^inazione. Arch, per 
Tantrop., Firenze, 1898, xxviii, 197- 

200. Signification de la 

suture ni^topique. Interm^^d. d. 
biol., Par., 1897-8, i, fH5.— CWtae 
(A.) Spiit-neolithische Griiber bei 
Rottleben am Kyffhiiuser. Ver- 
handl. d. Berl. Gesellsch. f. Au- 
throp., 1898, (190).— QseU (S.) I^ 
mausol^e de Blad-Guiton (fouilles 
de M. Vir^). Couipt. rend. Acad, 
d. inacr., Par., 1898, 4. s., xxvi, 481- 
499.— Hamy (E. T.) Note sur des 
ceufa d'autrucijes provenant de sta- 
tions prdhistoriques du grand Erg. 
Bull, du Mus. d*hist. nat.. Par., 
1898, 251-253. Also, Reprint.— 
Hawley (E. R.) Distribution of 
the notched rattle. Am. Anthrop., 
Wash., 1898, xi, 344-346.— Haze u 
(G. A.J.) Lakon Arimbd. Bijdr. 
t. de Taal-, Land, en Volkenk. v. 
Nederl. -Indie, 's Gravenh., 1898, 

6. 1., V, 333-338. De Naga 

Arddhawaltka bij deJavanen. Ihid., 
175-204.— HSfler (M.) Perchta. 
Urquell, Leiden, 1898, n. F., ii, 
199-202.— Hrdlicka( A.) Physical 
differences l^etween white and col- 
ored children. Am. Anthrop., 
Wash., 1898, xi, 347-350.— Httbbe- 
Schleiden. Indien und die Indier, 
knlturell, wirthschaftlich und po- 
lilisch betrachtet. Mitth. d. geog. 
CieHellsch. zu Hamb., 1898, xiv, 
1-268. — Insane artiste. J. Am. M. 
Ass., Chiciigo, 1898, xxxi, 731-735.— 
Iwanovitch-Stoyanov (P. ) Note 
sur quelques cas de nolymastie et de 
polythtMie chez rnomnie. Bull. 
^^oc. d'anthrop. de Par., 1898, 4. s., 
ix, 301-304.— Jaworskij (J.) No- 
tizen zur Geschichte der Milrchen 
und Schwtinke. Urquell, Leiden, 

1898, n. F., ii, 195-199. Die 

wilde Frau. (A us dem Volks- 
glauben der Siidrussen in Galizien.) 
JhUI,, 78-82.— Johnson (A.) Con- 
cerning a form of degeneracv. Am. 
J. Sociol., Chicago, 1898-9, *iv, 326- 
334.— Junod (H. A.) Divination 
in South Afrika. J. Am. Folk-I^ore, 
Bost. & N. Y., 1898, xi, 231-234.— 
Kahler (W.) Die Zunahme der 



Bevolkerung in den hauptsachlich- 
sten Kuliurstaaten wahrend des 
19. Jahrhunderts (Nach amtlichen 
Quellen). Jahrb. f. Nat.-Oekonom. 
u. Statist., Jena, 1898, 3. F., xvi, 
542.— Kaisten (Paula). Sahadevas 
Wahrsagebuch. Globus, Brnschwg., 
1898, Ixxiv, 281-287.— Kern (H.) 
Beschreven steen van Tjandi Sewoe. 
Bijdr. t. de Taal-, Land- en Volkenk. 
V. Nederl. -Indie, 's Gravenh., 1898, 
6. v., V, 548.— Kline (L. W.) The 
migratory impulse vs. the love of 
home. Am. J. Psvchol., Worcester, 
1898-9, X, 1-81.— Kollmann (J.) 
und W. Biichly. Die Persistenz 
der Rassen und die Reconstruc- 
tion der Physiognomie prahistor- 
ischer Schiidel. Arch. f. Anthrop., 
Brnschwg., 1898, xxv, 329-359, 3 pi. 
— Kondratowitsch {O. W.) Die 
Ethnographic derOstjaken. Globus, 
Brnschwg., 1898, Ixxiv, 288-291.— 
Landis (E. B. ) Rhymes of Korean 
children. J. Am. Folk-Lore, Bost 
& N. Y., 1898, xi, 203-209. -Lang 
(O. ) Der schweizerische Bauern 
verband. Arch. f. soz. Gesetzgeb 
u. Statist., Berl., 1898, xiii, 217-226 
— Laville ( A . ) Les sables et 1 i mons 
quaternaires k silex taill^s de Ville 
juif, Bic^tre et Paris. Bull. Soc 
d'anthrop. de Par., 1898, 4. s., ix 
186-198.— LecI6re( A.) I^divina 
tion chez les Camboiigiens. Rev 
scient.. Par., 1898, 4. s., x, 547 
585.— Leyrlta ( A . ) Les anmlettes 
Chron. m^d., Par., 1898, v, 569-571 
—von Lnschan (F.) Afrikanische 
Thiiren. Verhandl. d. Berl. Ge- 
sellsch. f. Anthrop., 1898, (192).— 

Alterthiimer von Benin. 

/6u/., (146-164, 3 pi.).— Malbec (A.) 
et H. Bonrgeois. Les fishes em- 
poisonn^es du pays Uaya (Haute- 
Shanghai). Rev. mens, de TBcole 
d'anthrop. de Par., 1898, viii, 323- 
330.— Mantegaaaa (P.) L'evolu- 
zione regressiva. Arch, per I'an- 
trop., Firenze, 1898, xxviii, 243-254. 
—Mathews (R. H.) The Victorian 
aborigines: their initiation. cere- 
monies and divisional systems. 
Am. Anthrop., Wash., 1898, xi, 
325-343. — Matignon (J.-J.) A 
propos d'un pied de Chinoise. Rev. 
scient. Par.. 1898, 4. s., x, 522-525. 
—May (H.) On the birth-rate. 
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Pub. Health, Lond., 1897-8, x, 408- 
412. A modern social prob- 
lem. Birmingh. M. Rev., 1898, 
xliv, 267-271.— Mehlis(C.) Archii- 
oiogisches aus der Pfalz. Cor. Bl. 
d. deutsch. Gesellsch. f. Anthrop., 
Munchen, 1898, xxix, 25-27.— 
Milohner (R.) Japanische Wun- 
derspiegel. Verhandl. d. Berl. Ge- 
sellsch. f. Antljrop., 1898, 1 194-201). 
— MonteliuB (O.) Die Chronologic 
der altesten Bronzezeit in Nord- 
Deutschland und Skandinavien. 
Arch. f. Anthrop., Brnschwg., 1898, 
XXV, 443-483; xxv.— Morgan (G. 
L.) Animal intelligence : an exper- 
imental studv. Nature, Ix)nd., 1898, 
lviii,249-251.— Morse(E. 8.) Was 
Middle America peopled from Asia. 
Pop. Sc. Month., N.Y.,1898, liv, 1-15. 
AUo, Reprint.— de Mortlllet (G.) 
Statuette fausse des Baouss^-Rouss^. 
Bull. Soc. d'anthrop. de Par., 1898, 
4. 8., ix, 146-152.-de Mortlllet 
(Gabriel) [1821-98]. N^crologie. 
Rev. mens, de I'Ecole d'anthrop. de 
Par., 1898, viii, 297-300, port.— 
O'Leazy (M. McC.) Certain Irish 
superstitions. J. Am. Folk-Lore, 
Bost. & N. Y., 1898, xi, 234-237.— 
Oppert (J.) Ijg droit de retrait 
lignager 4 Ninive. Conipt. rend. 
Acad. d. inscr., Par., 1898, 4. s., 
xxvi, 566-592.— Ottolenghi (S.) 
Epilessia e criminality. Atti d. r. 
Assoc, d. fisiocrit. in Siena, 1898, 
4. 8.,ix, 73-111.— Papillault (G.) 
Variations nura^riques des vert^- 
bres lombaires chez Thomme, leurs 
causes et leur relation avec une 
anomalie musculaire exception- 
nelle. Bull. Soc. d'anthrop. de Par., 
1,898, 4. s., ix, 198-222.— Pitard (E.) 
Etude de 51 cranes de criminels 
franyais provenant de la Nouvelle- 
Caledonie et comparaisons avec des 
series de crAnes franyais quelcon- 
gues. Ibid., 237-243.— Pitrfc (G.) 
La festa di Sa. Lucia in Siracusa. 
Urquell, Leiden, 1898, n. F., ii, 75- 
78.— Pitaorno (M.) L'epistrofeo. 
Arch. l>eT Tantrop., Firenze, 1898, 
xxviii, 207-242, 1 pi.— Planchet 
^P. ) Les villes mortes du Sahara. 
A travers le monde. Par. , 1898, iv, 
201-204.— Plummer (E. M.) Toys 
and games for children among the 
ancient Hellenes. Am. Phys. 



Educat. Rev., Cambridge, 1898, iii 
157-169. — PoenBen (C.) Java 
ansche Wetten. Bijdr. t. de Taal-, 
I^nd- en Volkenk. v. Nederl.-Indie, 
's Gravenh., 1898, 6. v., v, 580-6;i4. 
— Ripley ( W. Z. ) Seriation curves 
of the cephalic index. Science, 
N. Y. & Lancaster, Pa., 1898, n. s., 
viii, 578-582.— Ro8enfeld(S.) Der 
Einfluss des elterlichen Alters auf 
das Geschlecht der Kinder in Wien. 
Wien med. Bl., 1898, xxi, 600; 617. 
— de Roagemont (L.) Erlebnisse 
unter den Austral negem. [Abstr.] 
Globus, Brnschwg.. 1898,lxxiv,230. 
— RoQz (J. ) La th^orie des causes 
finales en biologic. Province m^d., 
Lyon, 1898, xii, 360-369.— Schimk- 
jewitBchs Reisen bei den Amur- 
volkern. Globus, Brnschwg., 1898, 
Ixxiv, 251-256. —Schneider (L.) 
Bearbeitete Schiidel aus einer Cul- 
turschicht mit Terramare-Keramik 
auf dem Burgberge von Velfe bei 
Jicfn. Verhandl. d. Berl. Ge- 
sellsch. f. Anthrop., 1898, (214-216). 

— '■ Suevisch-slavische Ansiede- 

lungen in Bohmen. Ibid., (201- 
214).— Schweiufurth (G.) Die 
neuesten Gral)erfunde in Ober- 
Aegypten und die Stellung der nodi 
lebenden VViistcn-Stiimme zu der 
altiigyptischen Bevolkerung. 76i(/., 
(180-186).— Seehars (F.) Ueber 
einen priihistorischen Eisen- 
Schmelzofen in Wicklitz bei Tiir- 
mitz. Ibid., (189).— Seggel. Der 

frosste und der kleinste Soldat der 
liinchener Garnison. Arch. f. An- 
throp., Brnschwg., 1898, xxv, 413- 
418.— Seler (E.) Das Tonalamatl 
deralten Mexikaner. Verhandl. d. 
Berl, Gesellsch. f. .-Vnthrop., 1898, 
(104-177).— Sharp (G.) The civili- 
sation and medicine of the ancient 
Mexicans, perioil 1519-21 A. D. 
Med. Mag., Lond., 1898, vii, 558- 
563. The civilisation, in- 
stitutions and medicine of the an- 
cient Peruvians, |>eriod about 1528 
A. I). /6«U, 636-()42.— von Siemi- 
radski (J.) Beitriige zur Ethno- 
graphic der siidamerikanischen In- 
dianer. Mitth. d. anthrop. Ge- 
sellsch. in Wien, 1898, xxviii, 127- 
170.--Staudinger(P.) Afrikanische 
Metall-Arbeiten und Perlen. Ver- 
handl. d. Berl. Gesellsch. f. An- 
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throp., 1898, (193).— Swift (E. J.) 
Heredity and environment; a 
study in adolescence. Am. Pliys. 
Educat. Rev., Cambridge, 1898, iii, 
170-178.— Syme8(L.) Onthemor- 
talitv of children in Ireland (1886- 
m).' Med. Mag., Lond., 1898, vii, 
463-473.— Talbot (E.S.) Heredity 
and atavism. Alienist & Neurol., 
St. Louis, 1898, xix, 626-628.— von 
Torok (A.) Ueber Variationen und 
Correlationen der Neigiinga- Ver- 
bal tnisse am Unterkiefer. (Eine 
Studie zur Frage des kraniolog- 
ischen Typus.) Ztschr. f. EthnoL, 
Berl., 1898, xxx, 125-182.— Tote 
(Die) im Glaube und Braucb der 
Volker. Eine Um frage. Urquell, 
Leiden, 1898, n. F., ii, 108; 166; 
202.— von Ujfalvy (K.) Zwei 
kaamirische Konige mit negerar- 
tigen Tvpufi. Arch f. Anthrop., 
Brnschwg., 1898, xxv, 419-422.— 
Vauvilld (O.) Cimetiiire merovin- 
gieu de la rue des Pr^tres-Saint- 
Ciermain-l'Auxerrois. Bull. Soc. 
d'anthrop. de Par., 1898, 4. s., ix, 

161-120. Osi*ements hu- 

mains du t-imeti^re gallo-romain de 
Soi&sons. y6«(/.,144; 270.— Verneau. 
Objets provenant d*une grotte des 
Baouss^-Kouss^. Ibid.^ 182-185.— 
Volkov(T.) D^couvertes prehistor- 
iques de M. Ch vojka t\ Kiev. Ihid. , 

120-123. Les trouvailles 

d'objets goths en Ukraine. Ihid., 



280.— Voss (A.) Nadel, Fibel und 
Gurt^lhaken. Verhandl. d. Berl. 
Geeellsch. f. Anthrop., «21(>-224).— 
WideDmann. Uiitersuchung von 
30 Dschaggaschadeln. Arch. f. An- 
throp., Brnschwg., 1898, xxv, 361- 
396, 1 pi.— Wiedemann (A.) Ein 
altagyptischer Weltschopfungs- 
mvthus. Urquell, Leiden, 1898, 
n/F., ii, 57-75.— Williams ^H. S.) 
Variation versus heredity. Am. 
Naturalist, Bost., 1898, xxxii, 821- 
8:»2. — Zaborowakl. Dix-nouf 
cranes des Kourganes siberiens i*ap- 
portes par M. de Baye. Bull. Soc. 
d*anthrop. de Par., 1898, 4. s., ix, 

87-99. Huns, Ougres, 

Ouigours. Jhid.f 171-175. 

Inscription de I'lenissei et de I'Ork- 
hon ; origine de Talphabet vieux 

turc. Jbid.f 175-180. Les 

Ostiaks et les autres Finnois; leur 
caract^res et ceux des crdnes des 

Kourganes. Ibid., 99-111. 

1^8 Kourganes de la Siberie occi* 
dentale; pennies anciens et mod- 
ernes de cette region. Ibid. , 73-86. 

Ixjs poteries peintes des 

bords du Dniester et du Dnieper. 
i6tt/., 13()-I38.— Zichy (T.), Graf. 
Fami lien typus und Familienahn- 
lichkeiten. Cor.-Bl. d. deutsi^h. Ge- 
sellsch. f. Anthrop., Miinchen, 
1898, xxix, 41 : 51.— Zimmerer ( U.) 
Die Bevdlkerung Kleinasiens. Ibid.f 
22 ; 27 ; 34. 



If we may trust Professor Worcester, who has recently been 
appointed on the Philippine commission because of the knowl- 
edge shown in his excellent work, llie Philippine Islands and 
Their People^ the students of folk-lore and popular superstitions 
have a rich field awaiting them in our new territory. The clouds 
are supposed to be the ** breath of the wind;'' the tides are 
caused by a gigantic crab that crawls in and out of a cave. The 
monkey resembles a man because he once was one. Being very 
lazy when he ought to have been planting rice, a companion 
threw a stick at him, which stuck into him, forming his tail. 
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ance of the welfare of the members of the same tribe, and upon 
the effort to ameliorate economic conditions. It becomes clear 
that a man who during his life has devoted himself to the wel- 
fare of his tribal companions was not forgotten after his death. 
We see evidence of this from the earliest historical times to the 
present, and in the so-called primitive races as well as in civil 
ized nations, the" benefactors of mankind " are never forgotten, 
and their memory is kept from generation to generation with 
" adoration and worship." 

We may illustrate this by some examples. So Fran9oi8 says 
concerning the religion of the Herero in Africa, " Only one thing 
touches our sympathies : the metaphysical carrying out of the 
fourth commandment — that is to say, ancestor worship. The 
grave of the father is the most important of all the sacred places, 
the soul of the father the most frequently consulted oracle. 
EspecUUly sacred is, of course, the tomb of a great chief, . . . Here 
the chief of the tribe kneels down to ask advice in important polit- 
ical affairs, to explain miscarried undertakings, to deprecate the 
anger of the soul of the father or of the ancestor of the tribe, or 
to ask approval of new plans."* In the prayer of the Bushmen 
we see a thankful recognition of benefits rendered. They pray 
to cage, who has created all things : " C^e, C^e, are we not 
your children ? Don't you see our hunger ? Give us to eat I " 
After this prayer he gives " both hands A'll ; "' and of the Zulu, 
the most marked ancestor worshippers, Tylorsays : " Their wor- 
ship of the manes of the dead has not only made the clan an- 
cestors of a few generations back into tribal deities (Unkulun- 
kulu), but beyond these, too far off and too little known for 
actual worship, yet recognized as the original race deity ftnd 
identified with the Creator, stands the First Man, he who ' brokt^ 
off in the beginning,' the Old, Old One, the great Unkulunkulu." 
And further on he says : "At the first we saw that we were made 
by Unkulunkulu ; but when we were ill we did not worship 
him, nor ask anything of him. We worshipped those whom we 
had seen with our eyes, their death and their life among us." * 

It is easy to see, from this simple and clear confession, how 
these prayers originate from purely economic conditions, and 

1 Francois, Nama und Damara, Madgebourg, 1896, pp. 192, 193. 

2 Ratzel, VOlkerkundet vol. i, p. 78 ; Lang, Myths, etc., p. 330. 
Tylor, Primitive Culture, vol. it, p. 313. 
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that they have for their object the granting of a life free from 
care. Furthermore, a prayer is mentioned from the Khonds of 
Orissa (India) which, like that of the Sulu, contains no meta- 
physical conceptions and expresses only purely materialistic de- 
sires. Thus Ty lor cites : "O Boora Pennul and Tari Pennu! 
and all other gods [naming them]. You, Boora Pennu ! cre- 
ated us, giving us the attribute of hunger ; thence cornfood was 
necessary to us, and thence were necessary producing fields. You 
gave us every seed, and ordered us to use bullocks, and to make 
plows, and to plow. Had we not received this art^ we might still 
indeed have existed upon the natural fruits of the jungle and 
the plain, but in our destitution we could not have performed 
your worship. Do you, remembering this — the connection between 
our wealth and your honor — grant the prayers which we now oflTer. 
In the morning we rise before the light to our labor, carrying the 
seed. Save us from the tiger, and the snake, and the stumbling 
blocks. I^et the seed appear earth to the eating birds, and stones 
to the eating animals of the earth. . . . From the first time, 
we have lived by your favor. Let us continue to receive it. 
Remember that the increase of our produce is the increase of 
your worship, and that its diminution must be the diminution 
of your rites." ^ 

The Tlingits of British Columbia, too, have their tribal hero, 
Yehl, who gave them the first instructions in the amelioration of 
their condition of life, in the same way as the Zuni have their 
Poshai-an-k'ia. Both of these continue to live as tribal gods, 
and bring fortune and benefit to their successors. An infinity 
of other examples might be cited. 

If we now turn to the oldest historical peoples, we find the 
same facts. I refer in this regard to the testimony of the French 
Egyptologist Maspero, a savant of undisputed authority. He 
writes : " When the Egyptians of the Pharaonic epoch wished to 
explain their admiration of a person or of an object, they said, 
Nothing similar has been seen since the time of Ra. . . . Ra 
resided in the oldest part of the temple of Heliopolis, which bore 
the name of Halt Sorou, castle of the prince, and was considered 
as his palace. His court was composed of gods and goddesses, 
visible like himself. Some people belonged to this household 
that were intrusted with minor occupations, preparing the food, 

J Tylor, loc. cit., vol. » \. 366, 369. 
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